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7. Notice sur (Guvre et sur la Vie d' Auguste Comte. Par le 
DoctEeurR RoBInET, son Médecin, et l’un de ses treize Exé- 
cuteurs Testamentaires. 1 vol. Svo. Paris: 1860. 


HE above list of publications contains the materials for know- 
ing and estimating what M. Comte termed his second career, 
in which the savant, historian, and philosopher of his fundamental 
treatise, came forth transfigured as the High Priest of the Religion 
of Humanity. They include all his writings except the Cours de 
Philosophie Positive: for his early productions, and the occasional 
publications of his later life, are reprinted as Preludes or Appen- 
dices to the treatises here enumerated, or in Dr. Robinet’s 
volume, which, as well as that of M. Littré, also contains copious 
extracts from his correspondence. 

In the concluding pages of his great systematic work, M. 
Comte had announced four other treatises as in contemplation : 
on Politics; on the Philosophy of Mathematics; on Educa- 
tion, a project subsequently enlarged to include the systematiza- 
tion of Morals; and on Industry, or the action of man upon ex- 
ternal nature. Our list comprises the only two of these which he 
lived to execute. It further contains a brief exposition of lis 
final doctrines, in the form of a Dialogue, or, as he terms it, a 
Catechism, of which a translation has been published by his prin- 
cipal English adherent, Mr. Congreve. There has also appeared 
very recently, under the title of ‘“‘ A General View of Positivism,’ 
a translation by Dr. Bridges, of the Preliminary Discourse in six 
chapters, prefixed to the Systéme de Politique Positive. The re- 
maining three books on our list are the productions of disciples 
in different degrees. M. Littre, the only thinker of established 
reputation who accepts that character, is a disciple only of the 
Cours de Philosophie Positive, and can see the weak points even 
in that. Some of them he has discriminated and discussed with 
great judgment: and the merits of his volume, both as a sketch 
of M. Comte’s life and an appreciation of his doctrines, would well 
deserve a fuller notice than we are able to give it here. M. de 
Bligniéres is a far more thorough adherent ; so much so, that the 
reader of his singularly well and attractively written condensation 
and popularization of his master’s doctrines, doesnot easily discover 
in what it falls short of that unqualified acceptance which alone, 
it would seem, could find favour with M. Comte. For he ended 
by casting off M. de Bligniéres, as he had previously cast off M. 
Littré, and every other person who, having gone with him a cer- 
tain Jength, refused to follow him to the end. The author of the 
last work in our enumeration, Dr. Robinet, is a disciple after M. 
Comte’s own heart ; one whom no difficulty stops, and no absur- 
dity startles. But it is far from our disposition to speak other- 
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wise than respectfully of Dr. Robinet and the other earnest men, 
who maintain around the tomb of their master an organized co- 
operation for the diffusion of doctrines which they believe destined 
to regenerate the human race. Their enthusiastic veneration for 
him, and devotion to the ends he pursued, do honour alike to 
them and to their teacher, and are an evidence of the personal 
ascendancy he exercised over those who approached him; an as- 
eendancy which for a time carried away even M. Littré, as he 
confesses, to a length which his calmer judgment does not now 
approve. 

These various writings raise many points of interest regarding 
M. Comte’s personal history, and some, not without philosophic 
bearings, respecting his mental habits: from all which matters 
we shall abstain, with the exception of two, which he himself 
proclaimed with great emphasis, and a knowledge of which is 
almost indispensable to an apprehension of the characteristic dif- 
ference between his second career and his first. It should be 
known, that during his later life, and even before completing his 
first great treatise, M. Comte adopted a rule, to which he very 
rarely made any exception: to abstain systematically, not only 
from newspapers or periodical publications, even scientific, but 
from all reading whatever, except a few favourite poets, in the 
ancient and modern European languages. This abstinence he 
practised for the sake of mental health ; by way, as he said, of 
** hygiene cérébrale.” We are far from thinking that the practice 
has nothing whatever to recommend it. Tor most thinkers, 
doubtless, it would be a very unwise one; but we will not affirm 
that it may not sometimes be advantageous to a mind of the 
peculiar quality of M. Comte’s—one that can usefully devote 
itself to following out to the remotest developments a particular 
line of meditations, of so arduous a kind that the complete con- 
centration of the intellect upon its own thoughts is almost a 
necessary condition of success. When a mind of this character 
has laboriously and conscientiously laid in beforehand, as M. 
Comte had done, an ample stock of materials, he may be justified 
in thinking that he will contribute most to the mental wealth of 
mankind by occupying himself solely in working upon these, 
without distracting his attention by continually taking in more 
matter, or keeping a communication open with other independent 
intellects. ‘The practice, therefore, may be legitimate; but no 
one should adopt it without being aware of what he loses by it. 
He must resign the pretension of arriving at the whole truth, on 
the subject, whatever it be, of his meditations. ‘That he should 
effect this, even on a narrow subject, by the mere force of his own 
mind, building on the foundations of his predecessors, without 
aid or correction from his cotemporaries, is simply impossible. 
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He may do eminent service by elaborating certain sides of the 
truth, but he must expect to find that there are other sides which 
have wholly escaped his attention. However great his powers, 
everything that he can do without the aid of incessant remind- 
ings from other thinkers, is merely provisional, and will require 
a thorough revision. He ought to be aware of this, and accept 
it with his eyes open, regarding himself as a pioneer, not a con- 
structor. If he thinks that he can contribute most towards the 
elements of the final synthesis by following out his own original 
thoughts as far as they will go, leaving to other thinkers, or to 
himself at a subsequent time, the business of adjusting them to 
the thoughts by which they ought to be accompanied, he is right 
in doing so. But he deludes himself if he imagines that any 
conclusions he can arrive at, while he practises M. Comte’s rule 
of hygiene cérébrale, can possibly be definitive. 

Neither is such a practice, in a hygienic point of view, free 
from the gravest dangers to the philosopher's own mind. When 
once he has persuaded himself that he can work out the final 
truth on any subject, exclusively from his own sources, he is apt 
to lose all measure or standard by which to be apprised when he 
is departing from common sense. Living only with his own 
thoughts, he gradually forgets the aspect they present to minds 
of a different mould from his own; he looks at his conclusions 
only from the point of view which suggested them, and from which 
they naturally appear perfect; and every consideration which 
from other points of view might present itself, either as an objec- 
tion or as a necessary modification, is to him as if it did not 
exist. When his merits come to be recognised and appreciated, 
and especially if he obtains disciples, the intellectual infirmity 
soon becomes complicated with a moral one. ‘The natural result 
of the position is a gigantic self-confidence, not to say self-con- 
ceit. That of M. Comte is colossal. Except here and there in 
an entirely self-taught thinker, who has no high standard with 
which to compare himself, we have met with nothing approaching 
to it. As his thoughts grew more extravagant, his self-confidence 
grew more outrageous. The height it ultimately attained must 
be seen, in his writings, to be believed. 

The other circumstance of a personal nature which it is im- 
possible not to notice, because M. Comte is perpetually referring 
to it as the origin of the great superiority which he ascribes to 
his later as compared with his earlier speculations, is the “ moral 
regeneration ” which he underwent from “une angélique influence ” 
and “une incomparable passion privée.” He formed a passionate 
attachment to a lady whom he describes as uniting everything 
which is morally with much that is intellectually admirable, and 
his relation to whom, besides the direct influence of her character 
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upon his own, gave him an insight into the true sources of human 
happiness, which changed his whole conception of life. This 
attachment, which always remained pure, gave him but one year of 
passionate enjoyment, the lady having been cut off by death at 
the end of that short period; but the adoration of her memory 
survived, and became, as we shall see, the type of his conception of 
the sympathetic culture proper for all human beings. ‘The change 
thus effected in his personal character and sentiments, manifested 
itself at once in his speculations ; which, from having been only a 
philosophy, now aspired to become a religion ; and from having 
been as purely, and almost rudely, scientific and intellectual, 
as was compatible with a character always enthusiastic in its 
adimirations and in its ardour for improvement, became from this 
time what, for want of a better name, may be called sentimental ; 
but sentimental in a way of its own, very curious to contemplate. 
In considering the system yf religion, politics, and morals, which 
in his later writings M. Comte constructed, it is not unimportant 
to bear in mind the nature of the personal experience and inspira- 
tion to which he himself constantly attributed this phasis of his 
philosophy. But as we shall have much more to say against, than 
in favour of, the conclusions to which he was in this manner con- 
ducted, it is right to declare that, from the evidence of his writings, 
we really believe the moral influence of Madame Clotilde de Vaux 
upon his character to have been of the ennobling as well as 
softening character which he ascribes to it. Making allowance 
for the effects of his exuberant growth in self-conceit, we perceive 
almost as much improvement in his feelings, as deterioration in 
his speculations, compared with those of the Philosophie Posi- 
tive. Even the speculations are, in some secondary aspects, 
improved through the beneficial effect of the improved feelings ; 
and might have been more so, if, by a rare good fortune, the 
object of his attachment had been qualified to exercise as im- 
proving an influence over him intellectually as morally, andif he 
could have been contented with something less ambitious than 
being the supreme moral legislator and religious pontiff of the 
human race. 

When we say that M. Comte has erected his philosophy into a 
religion, the word religion must not be understood in its ordinary 
sense. He made no change in the purely negative attitude 
which he maintained towards theology: his religion is without a 
God. In saying this, we have done enough to induce nine-tenths 
of all readers, at least in our own country, to avert their faces 
and close their ears. To have no religion, though scandalous 
enough, is an idea they are partly used to: but to have no God, 
and to talk of religion, is to their feelings at once an absurdity 
and an impiety. Of the remaining tenth, a great proportion, per- 
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haps, will turn away from anything which calls itself by the name 
of religion at all. Between the two, it is difficult to find an audi- 
ence who can be induced to listen to M. Comte without an 
insurmountable prejudice. But, to be just to any opinion, it 
ought to be considered, not exclusively from an opponent's point 
of view, but from that of the mind which propounds it. Though 
conscious of being in an extremely small minority, we venture to 
think that a religion may exist without belief in a God, and that 
a religion without a God may be, even to Christians, an instructive 
and profitable object of contemplation. 

What, in truth, are the conditions necessary to constitute a 
religion? There must be a creed, or conviction, claiming au- 
thority over the whole of human life; a belief, or set of beliefs, 
deliberately adopted, respecting human destiny and duty, to which 
the believer inwardly acknowledges that all his actions ought to 
be subordinate. Moreover, there must be a sentiment connected 
with this creed, or capable of being invoked by it, sufficiently 
powerful to give it in fact, the authority over human conduct to 
which it lays claim in theory. It is a great advantage (though 
not absolutely indispensable) that this sentiment should crystal- 
lize, as it were, round aconcrete object; if possible a really exist- 
ing one, though, in all the more important cases, only ideally 
present. Such an object Theism and Christianity offer to the 
believer: but the condition may be fulfilled, if not in a manner 
strictly equivalent, by another object. It has been said that 
whoever believes in ‘‘ the Infinite nature of Duty,” even if he 
believe in nothing else, is religious. M. Comte believes in what 
is meant by the infinite nature of duty, but he refers the obliga- 
tions of duty, as well as all sentiments of devotion, to a concrete 
object, at once ideal and real; the Human Race, conceived as a 
continuous whole, including the past, the present, and the future. 
This great collective existence, this ‘“‘ Grand Etre,” as he terms 
it, though the feelings it can excite are necessarily very different 
from those which direct themselves towards an ideally perfect 
Being, has, as he forcibly urges, this advantage in respect to us, 
that it really needs our services, which Omnipotence cannot, in 
any genuine sense of the term, be supposed to do: and M. Comte 
says, that assuming the existence of a Supreme Providence (which 
he is as far from denying as from affirming) the best, and, even 
the only, way in which we can rightly worship or serve Him, is 
by doing our utmost to love and serve that other Great Being, 
whose inferior Providence has bestowed on us all the benefits 
that we owe to the labours and virtues of former generations. It 
may not be consonant to usage to call this a religion; but the 
term, so applied, has a meaning, and one which is not adequately 
expressed by any other word. Candid persons of all creeds may 
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Later Speculations of Auguste Comte. 7 
be willing to admit, that if a person has an ideal object, his 
attachment and sense of duty towards which, are able to control 
and discipline all his other sentiments and propensities, and pre- 
scribe to him a rule of life, that person has a religion: and though 
every one naturally prefers his own religion to any other, all must 
admit that if the object of this attachment, and of this feeling of 
duty, is the aggregate of our fellow creatures, this Religion of 
the Infidel cannot, in honesty and conscience, be called an in- 
trinsically bad one. Many, indeed, may be unable to believe 
that this object is capable of gathering round it feelings suffici- 
ently strong: but this is exactly the point on which a doubt can 
hardly remain in an intelligent reader of M. Comte: and we 
join with him in contemning, as equally irrational and mean, the 
conception of human nature as incapable of giving its love and 
devoting its existence to any object which cannot afford in ex- 
change an eternity of personal enjoyment. 

The power which may be acquired over the mind by the idea of 
the general interest of the human race, both as a source of emotion 
and as a motive to conduct, many have perceived; but we know 
not if any one, before M. Comte, realized so fully as he has done, 
all the majesty of which that idea is susceptible. It ascends into 
the unknown recesses of the past, embraces the manifold present, 
and descends into the indefinite and unforeseeable future. Form- 
ing a collective Existence without assignable beginning or end, 
it appeals to that feeling of the Infinite, which is deeply rooted in 
human nature, and which seems necessary to the imposingness of 
all our highest conceptions. Of the vast unrolling web of human 
life, the part best known to us is irrevocably past; this we can 
no longer serve, but can still love: it comprises for most of us 
the far greater number of those who have loved us, or from whom 
we have received benefits, as well as the long series of those who, 
by their labours and sacrifices for mankind, have deserved to be 
held in everlasting and grateful remembrance. As M. Comte 
truly says, the highest minds, even now, live in thought with the 
great dead, far more than with the living; and, next to the dead, 
with those ideal human beings yet to come, whom they are never 
destined to see. If we honour as we ought those who have served 
mankind in the past, we shall feel that we are also working for 
those benefactors by serving that to which their lives were devoted. 
And when reflection, guided by history, has taught us the inti- 
macy of the connexion of every age of humanity with every other, 
making us see in the earthly destiny of mankind the playing out 
of a great drama, or the action of a prolonged epic, all the gene- 
rations of mankind become indissolubly united into a single 
image, combining all the power over the mind of the idea of Pos- 
terity, with our best feelings towards the living world which sur- 
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rounds us, and towards the predecessors who have made us what 
weare. ‘That the ennobling power of this grand conception may 
have its full efficacy, we should, with M. Comte, regard the Grand 
Etre, Humanity, or Mankind, as composed, in the past, solely 
of those who, in every age and variety of position, have played 
their part worthily in life. It is only as thus restricted that the 
aggregate of our species becomes an object deserving our venera- 
tion. The unworthy members of it are best dismissed from our 
habitual thoughts ; and the imperfections which adhered through 
life, even to those of the dead who deserve honourable remem- 
brance, should be no further borne in mind than is necessary not to 
falsify our conception of facts. On the other hand, the Grand 
Etre in its completeness ought to include not only all whom 
we venerate, but all sentient beings to which we owe duties, and 
which have a claim on our attachment. M. Comte, therefore, 
incorporates into the ideal object whose service is to be the law 
of our life, not our own species exclusively, but, in a subordinate 
degree, our humble auxiliaries, those animal races which enter 
into real society with man, which attach themselves to him, and 
voluntarily co-operate with him, like the noble dog who gives his 
life for his human friend and benefactor. For this M. Comte has 
been subjected to unworthy ridicule, but there is nothing truer or 
more honourable to him in the whole body of his doctrines. The 
strong sense he always shows of the worth of the inferior animals, 
and of the duties of mankind towards them, is one of the very 
finest traits of his character. 

We, therefore, not only hold that M. Comte was justified in the 
attempt to develope his philosophy into a religion, and had realized 
the essential conditions of one, but that all other religions are 
made better in proportion as, in their practical result, they are 
brought to coincide with that which he aimed at constructing. 
But, unhappily, the next thing we are obliged to do, is to 
charge him with making a complete mistake at the very outset of 
his operations—with fundamentally misconceiving the proper 
office of a rule of life. He committed the error which is often, 
but falsely, charged against the whole class of utilitarian moralists ; 
he required that the test of conduct should also be the exclusive 
motive to it. Because the good of the human race is the ultimate 
standard of right and wrong, and because moral discipline con- 
sists in cultivating the utmost possible repugnance to all conduct 
injurious to the general good, M. Comte infers that the good of 
others is the only inducement on which we should allow ourselves 
to act; and that we should endeavour to starve the whole of the 
desires which point to our personal satisfaction, by denying them 
all gratification not strictly required by physical necessities. The 
golden rule of morality, in M. Comte’s religion, is to live for others, 
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“vivre pour autrui.” To do as we would be done by, and to love 
our neighbour as ourself, are not sufficient for him: they partake, 
he thinks, of the nature of personal calculations. We should 
endeavour not to love ourselves at all. We shall not succeed in 
it, but we should make the nearest approach to it possible. 
Nothing less will satisfy him, as towards humanity, than the 
sentiment which one of his favourite writers, Thomas 4 Kempis, 
addresses to God: Amem te plus quam me, nec me nisi propter te. 
All education and all moral discipline should have but one object, 
to make altruism (a word of his own coining) predominate over 
egoism. If by this were only meant that egoism is bound, and 
should be taught, always to give way to the well-understood 
interests of enlarged altruism, no one who acknowledges any 
morality at all would object to the proposition. But M. Comte, 
taking his stand on the biological fact that organs are strengthened 
by exercise and atrophied by disuse, and firmly convinced that 
each of our elementary inclinations has its distinct cerebral organ, 
thinks it the grand duty of life not only to strengthen the social 
affections by constant habit and by referring all our actions to 
them, but, as far as possible, to deaden the personal passions and 
propensities by desuetude. Even the exercise of the intellect is 
required to obey as an authoritative rule the dominion of the social 
feelings over the intelligence (du ceur sur I’esprit). ‘The phy- 
sical and other personal instincts are to be mortified far beyond 
the demands of bodily health, which indeed the morality of the 
future is not to insist much upon, for fear of encouraging “ les 
calculs personnels.” M. Comte condemns only such austerities 
as, by diminishing the vigour of the constitution, make us less 
capable of being useful to others. Any indulgence, even in food, 
not necessary to health and strength, he condemns as immoral. 
All gratifications except those of the affections, are to be tolerated 
only as “inevitable infirmities.” Novalis said of Spinoza that he 
was a God-intoxicated man: M. Comte is a morality-intoxicated 
man. Every question with him is one of morality, and no motive 
but that of morality is permitted. 

The explanation of this we find in an original mental twist, 
very common in French thinkers, and by which M. Comte was 
distinguished beyond them all. He could not dispense with what 
he called “unity.” It was for the sake of Unity that a religion 
was, in his eyes, desirable. Not in the mere sense of Unanimity, 
but in a far wider one. A religion must be something by which 
to “systematize” human life. His definition of it, in the “ Caté- 
chisme,” is “ the state of complete unity which distinguishes our 
“existence, at once personal and social, when all its parts, both 
“moral and physical, converge habitually to a common destina- 
“tion . . . Such a harmony, individual and collective, being in- 
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“capable of complete realization in an existence so complicated 
“as ours, this definition of religion characterizes the immovable 
“type towards which tends more and more the aggregate of hu- 
“man efforts. Our happiness and our merit consist especially in 
‘approaching as near as possible to this unity, of which the 
“ gradual increase constitutes the best measure of real improve- 
“ment, personal or social.” ‘To this theme he continually returns, 
and argues that this unity or harmony among all the elements 
of our life is not consistent with the predominance of the per- 
sonal propensities, since these drag us in different directions ; it 
can only result from the subordination of them all to the social 
feelings, which may be made to act in a uniform direction by a 
common system of convictions, and which differ from the personal 
inclinations in this, that we all naturally encourage them in one 
another, while, on the contrary, social life is a perpetual restraint 
upon the selfish propensities. 

The fons errorwn in M. Comte’s later speculations is this in- 
ordinate demand for “ unity” and “ systematization.” ‘This is the 
reason why it does not suffice to him that all should be ready, in 
case of need, to postpone their personal interests and inclinations 
to the requirements of the general good: he demands that each 
should regard as vicious any care at all for his personal in- 
terests, except as a means to the good of others—should be 
ashamed of it, should strive to cure himself of it, because his 
existence is not “ systematized,” is not in “ complete unity,” as 
long as he cares for more than one thing. The strangest part of 
the matter is, that this doctrine seems to M. Comte to be axiom- 
atic. ‘That all perfection consists in unity, he apparently con- 
siders to be a maxim which no sane man thinks of questioning. 
It never seems to enter into his conceptions that any one could 
object ab initio, and ask, why this universal systematizing, sys- 
tematizing, systematizing ? Why is it necessary that all human 
life should point but to one object, and be cultivated into a sys- 
tem of means toasingleend? May it not be the fact that mankind, 
who after all are made up of single human beings, obtain a greater 
sum of happiness when each pursues his own, under the rules 
and conditions required by the good of the rest, than when each 
makes the good of the rest his only object, and allows himself 
no personal pleasures not indispensable to the preservation of 
his faculties? ‘The regimen of a blockaded town should be cheer- 
fully submitted to when high purposes require it, but is it the 
ideal perfection of human existence? M. Comte sees none of 
these difficulties. ‘he only true happiness, he affirms, is in the 
exercise of the affections. He had found it so for a whole year, 
which was enough to enable him to get to the bottom of the 
question, and to judge whether he could do without everything 
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else. Of course the supposition was not to be heard of that any 
other person could require, or be the better for, what M. Comte 
did not value. ‘‘ Unity” and “ systematization” absolutely de- 
manded that all other people should model themselves after M. 
Comte. It would never do to suppose that there could be more 
than one road to human happiness, or more than one ingredient 
in it. 

The most prejudiced must admit that this religion without 
theology is not chargeable with any relaxation of moral restraints. 
On the contrary, it prodigiously exaggerates them. It makes the 
same ethical mistake as the theory of Calvinism, that every act 
in life should be done for the glory of God, and that whatever is 
not a dutyis asin. It does not perceive that between the region 
of duty and that of sin there is an intermediate space, the region 
of positive worthiness. It is not good that persons should be 
bound, by other people’s opinion, to do everything that they 
would deserve praise for doing. There is a standard of altruism 
to which all should be required to come up, and a degree beyond 
it which is not obligatory, but meritorious. It is incumbent on 
every one to restrain the pursuit of his personal objects within 
the limits consistent with the essential interests of others. What 
those limits are, it is the province of ethical science to determine ; 
and to keep all individuals and aggregations of individuals within 
them, is the proper office of punishment and of moral blame. If 
in addition to fulfilling this obligation, persons make the good 
of others a direct object of disinterested exertions, postponing 
or sacrificing to it even innocent personal indulgences, they de- 
serve gratitude and honour, and are fit objects of moral praise. 
So long as they are in no way compelled to this conduct by any 
external pressure, there cannot be too much of it; but a necessary 
condition is its spontaneity; since the notion of a happiness for 
all, procured by the self-sacrifice of each, if the abnegation is 
really felt to be a sacrifice, is a contradiction. Such spontaneity 
by no means excludes sympathetic encouragement; but the en- 
couragement should take the form of making self-devotion plea- 
sant, not that of making everything else painful. The object 
should be to stimulate services to humanity by their natural 
rewards ; not to render the pursuit of our own good in any other 
manner impossible, by visiting it with the reproaches of others 
and of our own conscience. The proper office of those sanctions 
is to enforce upon every one, the conduct necessary to give all other 
persons their fair chance: conduct which chiefly consists in not 
doing them harm, and not impeding them in anything which 
without harming others does good to themselves. ‘Lo this must 
of course be added, that when we either expressly or tacitly under- 
take to do more, we are bound to keep our promise. And inasmuch 
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as every one, who avails himself of the advantages of society, 
leads others to expect from him all such positive good offices 
and disinterested services as the moral improvement attained by 
mankind has rendered customary, he deserves moral blame if, 
without just cause, he disappoints that expectation. ‘Through 
this principle the domain of moral duty is always widening. When 
what once was uncommon virtue becomes common virtue, it comes 
to be numbered among obligations, while a degree exceeding 
what has grown common, remains simply meritorious. 

M. Comte is accustomed to draw most of his ideas of moral 
cultivation from the discipline of the Catholic Church. Had he 
followed that guidance in the present case, he would have been 
less wide of the mark. For the distinction which we have drawn 
was fully recognised by the sagacious and far-sighted men who 
created the Catholic ethics, It is even one of the stock reproaches 
against Catholicism, that it has two standards of morality, and 
does not make obligatory on all Christians the highest rule of 
Christian perfection. It has one standard which, faithfully acted 
up to, suffices for salvation, another and a higher which when 
realized constitutes a saint. M. Comte, perhaps unconsciously, 
for there is nothing that he would have been more unlikely to do 
if he had been aware of it, has taken a leaf out of the book 
of the despised Protestantism. Like the extreme Calvinists, he 
requires that all believers shall be saints, and damns them (after 
his own fashion) if they are not. 

Our conception of human life is different. We do not conceive 
life to be so rich in enjoyments, that it can afford to forego the 
cultivation of all those which address themselves to what. M. Comte 
terms the egoistic propensities. On the contrary, we believe that 
a sufficient gratification of these, short of excess, but up to the 
measure which renders the enjoyment greatest, is almost always 
favourable to the benevolent affections. The moralization of the 
personal enjoyments we deem to consist, not in reducing them to 
the smallest possible amount, but in cultivating the habitual wish to 
share them with others, and with all others, and scorning to desire 
anything for oneself which is incapable of being so shared. ‘There 
is only one passion or inclination which is permanently incom- 
patible with this condition—the love of domination, or superiority, 
for its own sake ; which implies, and is grounded on, the equivalent 
depression of other people. As arule of conduct, to be enforced by 
moral sanctions, we think no more should be attempted than to pre- 
vent people from doing harm to others, or omitting to do such good 
as they have undertaken. Demanding no more than this, society, 
in any tolerable circumstances, obtains much more; for the 
natural activity of human nature, shut out from all noxious direc- 
tions, will expand itself in useful ones. This is our conception 
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of the moral rule prescribed by the religion of Humanity. But 
above this standard there is an unlimited range of moral worth, 
up to the most exalted heroism, which should be fostered by 
every positive encouragement, though not converted into an obli- 
gation. It is as much a part of our scheme as of M. Comte’s, 
that the direct cultivation of altruism, and the subordination of 
egoism to it, far beyond the point of absolute moral duty, should 
be one of the chief aims of education, both individual and col- 
lective. We even recognise the value, for this end, of ascetic 
discipline, in the original Greek sense of the word. We think 
with Dr. Johnson, that he who has never denied himself anything 
which is not wrong, cannot be fully trusted for denying himself 
everything which is so. We do not doubt that children and 
young persons will one day be again systematically disciplined 
in self-mortification ; that they will be taught, as in antiquity, to 
control their appetites, to brave dangers, and submit voluntarily 
to pain, as simple exercises in education. Something has been 
lost as well as gained by no longer giving to every citizen the 
training necessary for a soldier. Nor can any pains taken be 
too great, to form the habit, and develop the desire, of being 
useful to others and to the world, by the practice, independently 
of reward and of every personal consideration, of positive virtue 
beyond the bounds of prescribed duty. No efforts should be 
spared to associate the pupil's self-respect, and his desire of 
the respect of others, with service rendered to Humanity ; when 
possible, collectively, but at all events, what is always possible, 
in the persons of its individual members. ‘There are many 
remarks and precepts in M. Comte’s volumes which, as no less 
pertinent to our conception of morality than to his, we fully 
accept. For example; without admitting that to make “ calculs 
personnels” is contrary to morality, we agree with him in the 
opinion, that the principal hygienic precepts should be inculcated, 
not solely or principally as maxims of prudence, but as a matter 
of duty to others, since by squandering our health we disable 
ourselves from rendering to our fellow creatures the services to 
which they are entitled. As M. Comte truly says, the pruden- 
tial motive is by no means fully sufficient for the purpose, even 
physicians often disregarding their own precepts. ‘The personal 
penalties of neglect of health are commonly distant, as well as 
more or less uncertain, and require the additional and more im- 
mediate sanction of moral responsibility. M. Comte, therefore, 
in this instance, is, we conceive, night in principle; though we 
have not the smallest doubt that he would have gone into ex- 
treme exaggeration in practice, and would have wholly ignored 
the legitimate liberty of the individual to judge for himself respect- 
ing his own bodily conditions, with due relation to the sufficiency 
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of his means of knowledge, and taking the responsibility of the 
result. 

Connected with the same considerations is another idea of M. 
Comte, which has great beauty and grandeur in it, and the reali- 
zation of which, within the bounds of possibility, would be a 
cultivation of the social feelings on a most essential point. It is, 
that every person who lives by any useful work, should be habitu- 
ated to regard himself not as an individual working for his private 
benefit, but as a public functionary ; and his wages, of whatever 
sort, as not the remuneration or purchase money of his labour, 
which should be given freely, but as the provision made by society 
to enable him to carry it on, and to replace the materials and pro- 
ducts which have been consumed in the process. M. Comte ob- 
serves, that in modern industry every one in fact works much more 
for othersthan for himself, since his productions are to be consumed 
by others, and it is only necessary that his thoughts and imagi- 
nation should adapt themselves to the real state of the fact. The 
practical problem, however, is not quite so simple, for a strong 
sense that he is working for others may lead to nothing better 
than feeling himself necessary to them, and instead of freely giving 
his commodity, may only encourage him to put a high price upon it. 
What M. Comte really means is that we should regard working 
for the benefit of others as a good in itself; that we should desire 
it for its own sake, and not for the sake of remuneration, which 
cannot justly be claimed for doing what we like: that the proper 
return for a service to society is the gratitude of society: and 
that the moral claim of any one in regard to the provision for his 
personal wants, is not a question of quid pro quo in respect 
to his co-operation, but of how much the circumstances of society 
permit to be assigned to him, consistently with the just claims 
of others. To this opinion we entirely subscribe. ‘The rough 
method of settling the labourer’s share of the produce, by the 
competition of the market, may represent a practical necessity, 
but certainly not a moral ideal. Its defence is, that civilization 
has not hitherto been equal to organizing anything better than 
this first rude approach to an equitable distribution. Rude as it 
is, we for the present go less wrong by leaving the thing to settle 
itself, than by settling it artificially in any mode which has yet 
been tried. But in whatever manner that question may ultimately 
be decided, the true moral and social idea of Labour is in no way 
affected by it. Until labourers and employers perform the work 
of industry in the spirit in which soldiers perform that of an 
army, industry will never be moralized, and military life will 
remain, what, in spite of the anti-social character of its direct ob- 
ject, it has hitherto been—the chief school of moral co-operation. 
Thus far of the general idea of M. Comte’s ethics and religion. 
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We must now say something of the details. Here we approach 
the ludicrous side of the subject: but we shall unfortunately 
have to relate other things far more really ridiculous. 

There cannot be a religion without acultus. We use this term 
far want of any other, for its nearest equivalent, worship, suggests 
a different order of ideas. We mean by it, a set of systematic ob- 
servances, intended to cultivate and maintain the religious senti- 
ment. Though M. Comte justly appreciates the superior efficacy 
of acts, in keeping up and strengthening the feeling which prompts 
them, over any mode whatever of mere expression, he takes pains 
to organize the latter also with great minuteness. He provides 
an equivalent both for the private devotions, and for the public 
ceremonies, of other faiths. The reader will be surprised to learn, 
that the former consists of prayer. But prayer, as understood by 
M. Comte, does not mean asking; it is a mere outpouring of 
feeling ; and for this view of it he claims the authority of the 
Christian mystics. It is not to be addressed to the Grand Etre, 
to collective Humanity ; though he occasionally carries metaphor 
so far as to style this a goddess. The honours to collective Hu- 
manity are reserved for the public celebrations. Private adora- 
tion is to be addressed to it in the persons of worthy individual 
representatives, who may be either living or dead, but must in all 
cases be women; for women, being the sexe aimant, represent 
the best attribute of humanity, that which ought to regulate all 
human life, nor can Humanity possibly be symbolized in any 
form but that of a woman. ‘The objects of private adoration are 
the mother, the wife, and the daughter, representing severally 
the past, the present, and the future, and calling into active exer- 
cise the three social sentiments, veneration, attachment, and kind- 
ness. We are to regard them, whether dead or alive, as our 
guardian angels, “les vrais anges gardiens.” If the last two 
have never existed, or if, in the particular case, any of the three 
types is too faulty for the office assigned to it, their place may be 
supplied by some other type of womanly excellence, even by one 
merely historical. Be the object living or dead, the adoration 
(as we understand it) is to be addressed only to the idea. The 
prayer consists of two parts; a commemoration, followed by an 
effusion. By a commemoration M. Comte means an effort of 
memory and imagination, summoning up with the utmost pos- 
sible vividness the image of the object: and every artifice is ex- 
hausted to render the image as life-like, as close to the reality, as 
near an approach to actual hallucination, as is consistent with 
sanity. ‘This degree of intensity having been, as far as prac- 
ticable, attained, the effusion follows. Every person should com- 
pose his own form of prayer, which should be repeated not 
mentally only, but orally, and may be added to or varied for sufli- 
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cient cause, but never arbitrarily. It may be interspersed with 
passages from the best poets, when they present themselves spon- 
taneously, as giving a felicitous expression to the adorer’s own 
feeling. These observances M. Comte practised to the memory 
of his Clotilde, and he enjoins them on all true believers. ‘They 
are to occupy two hours of every day, divided into three parts ; 
at rising, in the middle of the working hours, and in bed at night. 
The first, which should be in a kneeling attitude, will commonly 
be the longest, and the second the shortest. The third is to be 
extended as nearly as possible to the moment of falling asleep, 
that its effect may be felt in disciplining even the dreams. 

The public cultus consists of a series of celebrations or festivals, 
eighty-four in the year, so arranged that at least one occurs in 
every week. ‘They are devoted to the successive glorification of 
Humanity itself ; of the various ties, political and domestic, among 
mankind; of the successive stages in the past evolution of our 
species ; and of the several classes into which M. Comte’s polity 
divides mankind. M.Comte’s religion has, moreover, nine Sacra- 
ments ; consisting in the solemn. consecration, by the priests of 
Humanity, with appropriate exhortations, of all the great transi- 
tions in life; the entry into life itself, and into each of its succes- 
sive stages : education, marriage, the choice of a profession, and 
so forth. Among these is death, which receives the name of trans- 
formation, and is considered as a passage from objective existence 
to subjective—to living in the memory of our fellow creatures. 
Having no eternity of objective existence to offer, M. Comte’s 
religion gives all it can, by holding out the hope of subjective im- 
mortality—of existing in the remembrance and in the posthumous 
adoration of mankind at large, if we have done anything to deserve 
remembrance from them; at all events, of those whom we loved 
during life ; and when they too are gone, of being included in the 
collective adoration paid to the Grand Etre. People are to be taught 
to look forward to this as a sufficient recompense for the devotion 
of a whole life to the service of Humanity. Seven years after death, 
comes the last Sacrament: a public judgment, by the priesthood, 
onthe memory of the defunct. This is not designed for purposes 
of reprobation, but of honour, and any one may, by declaration 
during life, exempt himself from it. If judged, and found worthy, 
he is solemnly incorporated with the Grand Etre, and his remains 
are transferred from the civil to the religious place of sepulture : 
“le bois sacré qui doit entourer chaque temple de l'Humanité.” 

This brief abstract gives no idea of the minuteness of M. Comte’s 
prescriptions, and the extraordinary height to which he carries the 
mania for regulation by which Frenchmen are distinguished among 
Europeans, and M. Comte among Frenchmen. It is this which 
throwsan irresistible air of ridicule over the whole subject. ‘There is 
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nothing really ridiculous in the devotional practices which M. 
Comte recommends towards a cherished memory or an ennobling 
ideal, when they come unprompted from the depths of the indivi- 
dual feeling ; but there is something ineffably ludicrous in enjoin- 
ing that everybody shall practise them three times daily for a 
period of two hours, not because his feelings require them, but for 
the premeditated purpose of getting his feelings up. The ludicrous, 
however, in any of its shapes, is a phenomenon with which M. 
Comte seems to have been totally unacquainted. ‘There is nothing 
in his writings from which it could be inferred that he knew of the 
existence of such things as wit and humour. The only writer 
possessed of either, for whom he shows any admiration, is Moliére, 
and him he admires not for his wit but for his wisdom. We notice 
this without intending any reflection on M. Comte ; for a profound 
conviction raises a person above the feeling of ridicule. But there 
are passages in his writings which, it really seems to us, could 
have been written by no man who had ever laughed. We will give 
one of these instances. Besides the regular prayers, M. Comte’s 
religion, like the Catholic, has need of forms which can be applied 
to casual and unforeseen occasions. ‘These, he says, must in 
general be left to the believer's own choice; but he suggests as a 
very suitable one the repetition of “the fundamental formula of 
Positivism,” viz., ‘‘ ‘amour pour principe, l’ordre pour base, et le 
progrés poyr but.” Not content, however, with an equivalent for 
the Paters and Aves of Catholicism, he must have one for the sign 
of the cross also; and he thus delivers himself :* “ Cette expan- 
‘sion peut étre perfectionnée par des signes universels. . . . Afin 
“de mieux développer l’aptitude nécessaire de la formule posi- 
“tiviste & représenter toujours la condition humaine, il convient 
“‘ ordinairement de l’énoncer en touchant successivement les prin- 
“cipaux organes que la théorie cérébrale assigne a ses trois élé- 
“ments.” ‘I'his may be a very appropriate mode of expressing 
one’s devotion to the Grand Etre: but any one who had appre- 
ciated its effect on the profane reader, would have thought it judi- 
cious to keep it back till a considerably more advanced stage in 
the propagation of the Positive Religion. 

As M. Comte’s religion has a cultus, so also it has a clergy, 
who are the pivot of his entire social and political system. Their 
nature and office will be best shown by describing his ideal of 
political society in its normal state, with the various classes of 
which it is composed, 

The necessity of a Spiritual Power, distinct and separate from 
the temporal government, is the essential principle of M. wig 
political scheme ; as it may well be, since the Spiritual Power i 
the only ¢ counterpoise he provides or tolerates, to the rs 2 
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dominion of the civil rulers. Nothing can exceed his combined 
detestation and contempt for government by assemblies, and for 
parliamentary or representative institutions in any form. ‘They 
are an expedient, in his opinion, only suited to a state of transi- 
tion, and even that nowhere but in England. ‘The attempt to 
naturalize them in France, or any Continental naticn, he regards 
as mischievous quackery. Louis Napoleon's usurpation is ab- 
solved, is made laudable to him, because it overthrew a repre- 
sentative government. Election of superiors by inferiors, except 
as a revolutionary expedient, is an abomination in his sight. 
Public functionaries of all kinds should name their successors, 
subject to the approbation of their own superiors, and giving 
public notice of the nomination so long beforehand as to admit of 
discussion, and the timely revocation of a wrong choice. Lut, 
by the side of the temporal rulers, he places another authority, 
with no power to command, but only to advise and remonstrate. 
The family being, in his mind as in that of Frenchmen generally, 
the foundation and essential type of all society, the separation of the 
two powers commences there. The spiritual, or moral and religious 
power, in the family, is the women of it. The positivist family is 
composed of the “ fundamental couple,” their children, and the pa- 
rents of the man, if alive. ‘The whole government of the house- 
hold, except as regards the education of the children, resides in the 
man ; and even over that he has complete power, but should for- 
bear to exert it. The part assigned to the women is to improve 
the man through his affections, and to bring up the children, 
who, until the age of fourteen, at which scientific instruction 
begins, are to be educated wholly by their mother. That women 
may be better fitted for these functions, they are peremptorily 
excluded from all others. No woman is to work for her living. 
Every woman is to be supported by her husband or her male re- 
lations, and if she has none of these, by the State. She is to 
have no powers of government, even domestic, and no property. 
Her legal rights of inheritance are preserved to her, that her 
feelings of duty may make her voluntarily forego them. There 
are to be no marriage portions, that women may no longer be 
sought in marriage from interested motives. Marriages are to 
be rigidly indissoluble, except for a single cause. It is remark- 
able that the bitterest enemy of divorce among all philosopkers, 
nevertheless allows it, in a case which the laws of England, and 
of other countries reproached by him with tolerating divorce, do 
not admit: namely, when one of the parties has been sentenced 
to an infamizing punishment, involving loss of civil rights. It 
is monstrous that condemnation, even for life, to a felon’s punish- 
mefit, should leave an unhappy victim bound to, and in the wife’s 
case under the legal authority of, the culprit. M. Comte could 
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feel for the injustice in this special case, because it chanced to be 
the unfortunate situation of his Clotilde. Minor degrees of un- 
worthiness may entitle the innocent party to a legal separation, 
but without the power of remarriage. Second marriages, indeed, 
are not permitted by the Positive Religion. ‘There is to be no 
impediment to them by law, but morality is to condemn them, 
and every couple who are married religiously as well as civilly are 
to make a vow of eternal widowhood, “ le veuvage éternel.” ‘This 
absolute monogamy is, in M. Comte’s opinion, essential to the 
complete fusion between two beings, which is the essence of mar- 
riage ; and moreover, eternal constancy is required by the posthu- 
mous adoration, which is to be continuously paid by the survivor 
to one who, though objectively dead, still lives “ subjectively.” 
The domestic spiritual power, which resides in the women of the 
family, is chiefly concentrated in the most venerable of them, 
the husband’s mother, while alive. It has an auxiliary in the in- 
fluence of age, represented by the husband’s father, who is sup- 
posed to have passed the period of retirement from active life, 
fixed by M. Comte (for he fixes everything) at sixty-three; at 
which age the head of the family gives up the reins of authority 
to his son, retaining only a consultative voice. 

This domestic Spiritual Power, being principally moral, and 
contined to private life, requires the support and guidance of an 
intellectual power exterior to it, the sphere of which will naturally 
be wider, extending also to public life. This consists of the 
clergy, or priesthood, for M. Comte is fond of borrowing the 
consecrated expressions of Catholicism to denote the nearest 
equivalents which his own system affords. The clergy are the 
theoretic or philosophical elass, and are supported by an endow- 
ment from the State, voted periodically, but administered by 
themselves. Like women, they are to be excluded from all 
riches, and from all participation in power (except the absolute 
power of each over his own household). ‘They are neither to 
inherit, nor to receive emolument from any of their functions, or 
from their writings or teachings of any description, but are to 
live solely on their small salaries. This M. Comte deems neces- 
sary to the complete disinterestedness of their counsels. To 
have the confidence of the masses, they must, like the masses, 
be poor. Their exclusion from political and from all other prac- 
tical occupations is indispensable for the same reason, and for 
others equally peremptory. Those occupations are, he contends, 
incompatible with the habits of mind necessary to philosophers. 
A practical position, either private or public, chains the mind to 
specialities and details, while a philosopher's business is with 
general truths and connected views (vues d’ensemble). These, 
again, require an habitual abstraction from details, which unfits 
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the mind for judging well and rapidly of individual cases. The same 
person cannot be both a good theorist, and a good practitioner or 
ruler, though practitioners and rulers ought to have a solid theoretic 
education. The two kinds of function must be absolutely exclu- 
sive of one another: to attempt them both, is inconsistent with 
fitness for either. But as men may mistake their vocation, up to 
the age of thirty-five they are allowed to change their career. 

To the clergy is entrusted the theoretic or scientific instruction 
of youth. The medical art also is to be in their hands, since no 
one is fit to be a physician who does not study and understand 
the whole man, moral as well as physical. M. Comte has a con- 
temptuous opinion of the existing race of physicians, who, he 
says, deserve no higher name than that of veterinaires, since they 
concern themselves with man only in his animal, and not in his 
human character. In his last years, M. Comte (as we learn from 
Dr. Robinet’s volume) indulged in the wildest speculations on 
medical science, declaring all maladies to be one and the same 
disease, the disturbance or destruction of ‘* l’unité cérébrale.” The 
other functions of the clergy are moral, much more than intel- 
lectual. They are the spiritual directors, and venerated ad- 
visers, of the active or practical classes, including the political. 
They are the mediators in all social differences; between the 
labourers, for instance, and their employers. They are to advise 
and admonish on all important violations of the moral law. 
Especially, it devolves on them to keep the rich and powerful to 
the performance of their moral duties towards their inferiors, 
If private remonstrance fails, public denunciation is to follow: 
in extreme cases they may proceed to the length of excommuni- 
cation, which, though it only operates through opinion, yet if it 
carries opinion with it, may, as M. Comte complacently observes, 
be of such powerful efficacy, that the richest man may be driven 
to produce his subsistence by his own manual labour, through 
the impossibility of inducing any other person to work for him. 
In this as in all other cases, the priesthood depends for its 
authority on carrying with it the mass of the people—those who, 
possessing no accumulations, live on the wages of daily labour ; 
popularly but incorrectly termed the working classes, and by 
French writers, in their Roman law phraseology, proletaires. 
THese, therefore, who are not allowed the smallest political rights, 
are incorporated into the Spiritual Power, of which they form, 
after women and the clergy, the third element. 

It remains to give an account of the Temporal Power, com- 
posed of the rich and the employers of labour, two classes who 
in M. Comte’s system are reduced to one, for he allows of no idle 
rich. A life made up of mere amusement and self-indulgence, 
though not interdicted by law, is to be deemed so disgraceful, 
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that nobody with the smallest sense of shame would choose to be 
guilty of it. Here, we think, M. Comte has lighted on a true 
principle, towards which the tone of opinion in modern Europe 
is more and more tending, and which is destined to be one of the 
constitutive principles of regenerated society. We believe, for 
example, with him, that in the future there will be no class of 
landlords living at ease on their rents, but every landlord will be 
a capitalist trained to agriculture, himself superintending and 
directing the cultivation of his estate. No one but he who guides 
the work, should have the control of the tools. In M. Comte’s 
system, the rich, as a rule, consist of the “ captains of industry :” 
but the rule is not entirely without exception, for M. Comte 
recognises other useful modes of employing riches. In _parti- 
cular, one of his favourite ideas is that of an order of Chivalry, 
composed of the most generous and self-devoted of the rich, 
voluntarily dedicating themselves, like knights-errant of old, to 
the redressing of wrongs, and the protection of the weak and 
oppressed. He remarks, that oppression, in modern life, can 
seldom reach, or even venture to attack, the life or liberty of its 
victims (he forgets the case of domestic tyranny) but only their 
pecuniary means, and it is therefore by the purse chiefly that 
individuals can usefully interpose, as they formerly did by the 
sword. The occupation, however, of nearly all the rich, will be 
the direction of labour, and for this work they will be educated. 
Reciprocally, it is in M. Comte’s opinion essential, that all direc- 
tors of labour should be rich. Capital (in which he includes 
land) should be concentrated in a few holders, so that every capi- 
talist may conduct the most extensive operations which one mind 
is capable of superintending. ‘This is not only demanded by good 
economy, in order to take the utmost advantage of a rare kind of 
practical ability, but it necessarily follows from the principle of 
M. Comte’s scheme, which regards a capitalist as a public func- 
tionary. M. Comte’s conception of the relation of capital to 
society is essentially that of Socialists, but he would bring about 
by education and opinion, what they aim at effecting by positive 
institution. ‘The owner of capital is by no means to consider 
himself its absolute proprietor. Legally he is not to be controlled 
in his dealings with it, for power should be in proportion to 
responsibility : but it does not belong to him for his own use ; he 
is merely entrusted by society with a portion of the accumulations 
made by the past providence of mankind, to be administered for 
the benefit of the present generation and of posterity, under the 
obligation of preserving them unimpaired, and handing them down, 
more or less augmented, to our successors. He is not entitled to 
dissipate them, or divert them from the service of Humanity to 
his own pleasures. Nor has he a moral right to consume on him- 
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self the whole even of his profits. He is bound in conscience, if 
they exceed his reasonable wants, to employ the surplus in im- 
proving either the efficiency of his operations, or the physical and 
mental condition of his labourers. The portion of his gains which 
he may appropriate to his own use, must be decided by himself, 
under accountability to opinion; and opinion ought not to look 
very narrowly into the matter, nor hold him to a rigid reckoning 
for’ any moderate indulgence of luxury or ostentation ; since 
under the great responsibilities that will be imposed on him, the 
position of an employer of labour will be so much less desirable, to 
any one in whom the instincts of pride and vanity are not strong, 
than the “ heureuse insouciance” of a labourer, that those instincts 
must be to a certain degree indulged, or no one would under- 
take the office. With this limitation, every employer is a mere 
administrator of his possessions, for his workpeople and for 
society at large. If he indulges himself lavishly, without reserv- 
ing an ample remuneration for all who are employed under him, 
he is morally culpable, and will incur sacerdotal admonition. 
This state of things necessarily implies that capital should be 
in few hands, because, as M. Comte observes, without great riches, 
the obligations which society ought to impose, could not be ful- 
filled without an amount of personal abnegation that it would be 
hopeless to expect. If a person is conspicuously qualified for 
the conduct of an industrial enterprise, but destitute of the for- 
tune necessary for undertaking it, M. Comte recommends that he 
should be enriched by subscription, or, in cases of sufficient im- 
portance, by the State. Small landed proprietors and capitalists, 
and the middle classes altogether, he regards as a_ parasitic 
growth, destined to disappear, the best of the body becoming 
large capitalists, and the remainder proletaires. Society will 
consist only of rich and poor, and it will be the business of the 
rich to make the best possible lot for the poor. The remunera- 
tion of the labourers will continue, as at present, to be a matter 
of voluntary arrangement between them and their employers, the 
last resort on either side being refusal of co-operation, “ refus de 
concours,” in other words, a strike or a lock-out; with the sacer- 
dotal order for mediators in case of need. But though wages are 
to be an affair of free contract, their standard is not to be the 
competition of the market, but the application of the products 
in equitable proportion between the wants of the labourers and 
the wants and dignity of the employer. As it is one-of M. 
Comte’s principles that a question cannot be usefully proposed 
without an attempt at a solution, he gives his ideas from the 
beginning as to what the normal income of a labouring family 
should be. They are on such a scale, that until some great ex- 
tension shall have taken place in the scientific resources of 
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mankind, it is no wonder he thinks it necessary to limit as much as 
possible the number of those who are to be supported by what is left 
of the produce. In the first place the labourer’s dwelling, which is 
to consist of seven rooms, is, with all that it contains, to be his own 
property; it is the only landed property he is allowed to possess, 
but every family should be the absolute owner of all things which 
are destined for its exclusive use. Lodging being thus inde- 
pendently provided for, and education and medical attendance 
being secured gratuitously by the general arrangements of society, 
the pay of the labourer is to consist of two portions, the one 
monthly, and of fixed amount, the other weekly, and proportioned 
to the produce of his labour. The former M. Comte fixes at 100 
franes (£4) for a month of 28 days; being £52 a year: and the 
rate of piece-work should be such as to make the other part 
amount to an average of seven francs (5s. 6d.) per working day. 
Agreeably to M. Comte’s rule, that every public functionary 
should appoint his successor, the capitalist has unlimited power of 
transmitting his capital by gift or bequest, after his own death or 
retirement. In general it will be best bestowed entire upon one 
person, unless the business will advantageously admit of subdi- 
vision. He will naturally leave it to one or more of his sons, if suf- 
ticiently qualified ; and rightly so, hereditary being, in M. Comte’s 
opinion, preferable to acquired wealth, as being usually more 
generously administered. But, merely as his sons, they have no 
moral right to it. M. Comte here recognises another of the 
principles, on which we believe that the constitution of regenerated 
society will rest. He maintains (as others in the present genera- 
tion have done) that the father owes nothing to his son, except a 
good education, and pecuniary aid sufficient for an advantageous 
start in life: that he is entitled, and may be morally bound, to 
leave the bulk of his fortune to some other properly selected 
person or persons, whom he judges likely to make a more 
beneficial use of it. This is the first of three important points, in 
which M. Comte’s theory of the family, wrong as we deem it in 
its foundations, is in advance of prevailing theories and existing 
institutions. The second, is the reintroduction of adoption, 
not only in default of children, but to fulfil the purposes, and 
satisfy the sympathetic wants, to which such children as there are 
may happen to be inadequate. The third is a most important 
point—the incorporation of domestics as substantive members of 
the family. ‘There is hardly any part of the present constitution 
of society more essentially vicious, and morally injurious to both 
parties, than the relation between masters, and servants. ‘To 
make this a really human, and a moral relation, is one of the 
principal desiderata in social improvement. ‘The feeling of the 
vulgar of all classes, that domestic service has anything in it 
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peculiarly mean, is a feeling than which there is none meaner. 
In the feudal ages, youthful nobles of the highest rank thought 
themselves honoured by officiating in what is now called a menial 
capacity, about the persons of superiors of both sexes, for whom 
they felt respect: and, as M. Comte observes, there ave many 
families who can in no other way so usefully serve Humanity, as 
by ministering to the bodily wants of other families, called to 
functions which require the devotion of all their thoughts. We 
will add, by way of supplement to M. Comte’s doctrine, that much 
of the daily physical work of a household, even in opulent 
families, if silly notions of degradation, common to all ranks, did 
not interfere, might very advantageously be performed by the 
family itself, at least by its younger members; to whom it would 
give healthful exercise of the bodily powers, which has now to be 
sought in modes far less useful, and also a familiar acquaintance 
with the real work of the world, and a moral willingness to take 
their share of its burthens, which, in the great majority of the 
better-off classes, do not now get cultivated at all. 

We have still to speak of the directly political functions of the 
rich, or, as M. Comte terms them, the patriciate. ‘The entire 
political government is to be in their hands. First, however, the 
existing nations are to be broken up into small republics, the 
largest not exceeding the size of Belgium, Portugal, or Tuscany ; 
any larger nationalities being incompatible with the unity of 
wants and feelings, which is required, not only to give due 
strength to the sentiment of patriotism (always strongest in 
small states), but to prevent undue compression ; for no territory, 
M. Comte thinks, can without oppression be governed from a 
distant centre. Algeria, therefore, is to be given up to the Arabs, 
Corsica to its inhabitants, and France proper is to be, before the 
end of the century, divided into seventeen republics, corre- 
sponding to the number of considerable towns: Paris, however, 
(need it be said ?) succeeding to Rome as the religious metropolis 
of the world. Ireland, Scotland, aud Wales, are to be separated 
from England, which is of course to detach itself from all its 
transmarine dependencies. In each state thus constituted, the 
powers of government are to be vested in a triumvirate of the 
three principal bankers, who are to take the foreign, home, and 
financial departments respectively. How they are to conduct the 
government and remain bankers, does not clearly appear; but it 
must be intended that they should combine both offices, for they 
are to receive no pecuniary remuneration for the political one. 
Their power is to, amount to a dictatorship (M. Comte’s own 
word): and he is hardly justified in saying that he gives political 
power to the rich, since he gives it over the rich and every one 
else, to three individuals of the number, not even chosen by the 
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rest, but named by their predecessors. As a check on the dic- 
tators, there is to be complete freedom of speech, writing, printing, 
and voluntary association ; and all important acts of the govern- 
ment, except in cases of emergency, are to be announced suffi- 
ciently long beforehand to ensure ample discussion. This, and 
the influence of the Spiritual Power, are the only guarantees 
provided against misgovernment. When we consider that the 
complete dominion of every nation of mankind is thus handed 
over to only four men—for the Spiritual Power is to be under the 
absolute and undivided control of a single Pontiff for the whole 
human race—one is appalled at the picture of entire subjugation 
and slavery, which is recommended to us as the last and highest 
result of the evolution of Humanity. But the conception rises to 
the terrific, when we are told the mode in which the single High 
Priest of Humanity is intended to use his authority. It is the 
most warning example we know, into what frightful aberrations a 
powerful and comprehensive mind may be led by the exclusive 
following out of a single idea. 

The single idea of M. Comte, on this subject, is that the in- 
tellect should be wholly subordinated to the feelings; or, to 
translate the meaning out of sentimental into logical language, that 
the exercise of the intellect, as of all our other faculties, should 
have for its sole object the general good. Every other employ- 
ment of it should be accounted not only idle and frivolous, but 
morally culpable. Being indebted wholly to Humanity for the 
cultivation to which we owe our mental powers, we are bound in 
return to consecrate them wholly to her service. Having made 
up his mind that this ought to be, there is with M. Comte but 
one step to concluding that the Grand Pontiff of Humanity must 
take care that it shall be; and on this foundation he organizes an 
elaborate system for the total suppression of all independent 
thought. He does not, indeed, invoke the arm of the law, or call 
for any prohibitions. The clergy are to have no monopoly. Any 
one else may cultivate science if he can, may write and publish 
if he can find readers, may give private instruction if anybody 
consents to receive it. But since the sacerdotal body will absorb 
into itself all but those whom it deems either intellectually or 
morally unequal to the vocation, all rival teachers will, as he 
calculates, be so discredited beforehand, that their competition 
will not be formidable. Within the body itself, the High Priest 
has it in his power to make sure that there shall be no opinions, 
and no exercise of mind, but such as he approves; for he alone 
decides the duties and local residence of all its members, and can 
even eject them from the body. Before electing to be under this 
rule, we feel a natural curiosity to know in what manner it is to be 
exercised. Humanity has only yet had one Pontiff, whose mental 
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qualifications for the post are not likely to be often surpassed, 
M. Comte himself. It is of some importance to know what are 
the ideas of this High Priest, concerning the moral and religious 
government of the human intellect. 

One of the doctrines which M. Comte most strenuously enforces 
in his later writings, is, that during the preliminary evolution of 
humanity, terminated by the foundation of Positivism, the free 
development of our forces of all kinds was the important matter, 
but that from this time forward the principal need is toregulate them. 
Formerly the danger was of their being insufficient, but henceforth, 
of their being abused. Let us express, in passing, our entire dissent 
from this doctrine. Whoever thinks that the wretched education 
which mankind as yet receive, calls forth their mental powers 
—- those of a select few) in a sufficient or even tolerable 
degree, must be very easily satisfied: and the abuse of them, far 
from becoming proportionally greater as knowledge and mental 
capacity increase, becomes rapidly less, provided always that the 
diffusion of those qualities keeps pace with their growth. The 
abuse of intellectual power is only to be dreaded, when society is 
divided between a few highly cultivated intellects and an ignorant 
and stupid multitude. But mental power is a thing which M. Comte 
does not want—or wants infinitely less than he wants submission 
and obedience. Of all the ingredients of human nature, he con- 
tinually says, the intellect most needs to be disciplined and reined- 
in. It is the most turbulent, “le plus perturbateur,” of all the 
mental elements; more so than even the selfish instincts. ‘Through- 
out the whole modern transition, beginning with ancient Greece, 
(for M. Comte tells us that we have always been in a state of 
revolutionary transition since then,) the intellect has been in a 
state of systematic insurrection against ‘le coeur.” The meta- 
physicians and literati (lettrés), after helping to pull down the old 
religion and social order, are rootedly hostile to the construction 
of the new, and desire only to prolong the existing scepticism 
and intellectual anarchy, which secure to them a cheap social 
ascendancy, without the labour of earning it by solid scientific 
preparation. ‘The scientific class, from whom better might have 
been expected, are, if possible, worse. Void of enlarged views, 
despising all that is too large for their comprehension, devoted 
exclusively each to his special science, contemptuously indifferent 
to moral and political interests, their sole aim is to acquire an 
easy reputation, and in France (through paid Academies and 
professorships) personal lucre, by pushing their sciences into idle 
and useless inquiries (speculations oiseuses), of no value to the 
real interests of mankind, and tending to divert the thoughts from 
them. One of the duties most incumbent on opinion and on 
the Spiritual Power, is to stigmatize as immoral, and effectually 
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suppress, these useless employments of the speculative faculties. 
All exercise of thought should be abstained trom, which has not 
some beneficial tendency, some actual utility to mankind. M. 
Comte, of course, is not the man to say that it must be a merely 
material utility. Ifa speculation, though it has no doctrinal, has 
a logical value—if it throws any light on universal Method— 
it is still more deserving of cultivation than if its usefulness was 
merely practical: but, either as method or as doctrine, it must 
bring forth fruits to Humanity, otherwise it is not only con- 
temptible, but criminal. 

That there is a portion of truth at the bottom of all this, we 
should be the last to deny. No respect is due to any employment 
of the intellect which does not tend to the good of mankind. It 
is precisely on a level with any idle amusement, and should be 
condemned as waste of time, if carried beyond the limit within 
which amusement is permissible. And whoever devotes powers 
of thought which could render to Humanity services it urgently 
needs, to speculations and studies which it could dispense with, 
is hable to the discredit attaching to a well-grounded suspicion 
of caring little for Humanity. But who can affirm positively of 
any speculations, guided by right scientific methods, on subjects 
really accessible to the human “faculties, that they are incapable 
of being of any use? Nobody knows what knowledge will prove 
to be of use, and what is destined to be useless. ‘The most that 
can be said is that some kinds are of more certain, and above all, 
of more present utility than others. How often the most important 
practical results have been the remote consequence of studies 
which no one would have expected to lead to them! Could the 
mathematicians, who, in the schools of Alexandria, investigated 
the properties of the ellipse, have foreseen that nearly two 
thousand years afterwards their speculations would explain the 
solar system, and a little later would enable ships safely to cir- 
cumnavigate the earth? Even in M. Comte’s opinion, it is well 
for mankind that, in those early days, knowledge was thought 
worth pursuing for its own sake. Nor has the “ foundation of 
Positivism,” we imagine, so far changed the conditions of human 
existence, that it should now be criminal to acquire, by observation 
and reasoning, a knowledge of the facts of the universe, leaving 
to posterity to find a use for it. Even in the last two or three 
years, has not the discovery of new metals, which may prove 
important even in the practical arts, arisen from one of the 
investigations which M. Comte most unequivocally condemns as 
idle, the research into the internal constitution of the sun? How 
few, moreover, of the discoveries which have changed the face of 
the world, either were or could have been arrived at by investi- 
gations aiming directly at the object! Would the mariner's 
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compass ever have been found by direct efforts for the improve- 
ment of navigation? Should we have reached the electric 
telegraph by any amount of striving for a means of instantaneous 
communication, if Franklin bad not identified electricity with 
lightning, and Ampére with magnetism? ‘The most apparently 
insignificant archeological or geological faci, is often found to 
throw a light on human history, which M. Comte, the basis of 
whose social philosophy is history, should be the last person to 
disparage. ‘I'he direction of the entrance to the great Pyramid of 
Ghizeh, by showing the position of the circumpolar stars at the 
time when it was built, is the best evidence we even now have of 
the immense antiquity of Egyptian civilization. The one point on 
which M. Comte’s doctrine has some colour of reason, is the case 
of sidereal astronomy : so little knowledge of it being really acces- 
sible to us, and the connexion of that little with any terrestrial in- 
terests being, according to all our means of judgment, infinitesimal. 
It is certainly difficult to conceive how any considerable benefit 
to humanity can be derived from a knowledge of the motions of 
the double stars : should these ever become important to us it 
will be in so prodigiously remote an age, that we can afford to 
remain ignorant of them until, at least, all our moral, political, 
and social difficulties have been settled. Yet the discovery that gra- 
vitation extends even to those remote regions, gives some additional 
strength to the conviction of the universality of natural laws ; 
and the habitual meditation on such vast objects and distances is 
not without an esthetic usefulness, by kindling and exalting the 
imagination, the worth of which in itself, and even its reaction 
on the intellect, M. Comte is quite capable of appreciating. He 
would reply, however, that there are better means of accomplishing 
these purposes. Inthe same spirit he condemns the study even 
of the solar system, when extended to any planets but those 
which are visible to the naked eye, and which alone exert an 
appreciable gravitative influence on the earth. Even the perturba- 
tions he thinks it idle to study, beyond a mere general conception 
of them, and thinks that astronomy may well limit its domain to 
the motions and mutual action of the earth, sun, and moon. He 
looks for a similar expurgation of all the other sciences. In one 
passage he expressly says that the greater part of the researches 
which are really accessible to us are idle and useless. He would 
pare down the dimensions of all the sciences as narrowly as 
possible. He is continually repeating that no science, as an 
abstract study, should be carried further than is necessary to lay 
the foundation for the science next above it, and so ultimately for 
moral science, the principal purpose of them all. Any further 
extension of the mathematical and physical sciences should be 
merely “episodic ;” limited to what may from time to time be 
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demanded by the requirements of industry and the arts; and 
should be left to the industrial classes, except when they find it 
necessary to apply to the sacerdotal order for some additional 
development of scientific theory. This, he evidently thinks, 
would be a rare contingency, most physical truths sufficiently 
concrete and real for practice being empirical. Accordingly 
in estimating the number of clergy necessary for France, 
Europe, and our entire planet (for his forethought extends thus 
far), he proportions it solely to their moral and religious attributions 
(overlooking, by the way, even their medical) ; and leaves nobody 
with any time to cultivate the sciences, except abortive candi- 
dates for the priestly office, who having been refused admittance 
into it for insufficiency in moral excellence or in strength of 
character, may be thought worth retaining as “ pensioners” of 
the sacerdotal order, on account of their theoretic abilities. 

It is no exaggeration to say, that M. Comte gradually acquired 
a real hatred for scientific and all purely intellectual pursuits, 
and was bent on retaining no more of them than was strictly in- 
dispensable. ‘The greatest of his anxieties is lest people should 
reason, and seek to know, more than enough. He regards all 
abstraction and all reasoning as morally dangerous, by developing 
an inordinate pride (orgueil), and still more, by producing dryness 
(sécheresse). Abstract thought, he says, is not a wholesome 
occupation for more than a small number of human beings, nor 
of them for more than a small part of their time. Art, which 
calls the emotions into play along with and more than the reason, 
is the only intellectual exercise really adapted to human nature. 
It is nevertheless indispensable that the chief theories of the 
various abstract sciences, together with the modes in which those 
theories were historically and logically arrived at, should form a 
part of universal education: for, first, it is only thus that the 
methods can be learnt, by which to attain the results sought by 
the moral and social sciences: though we cannot perceive that 
M. Comte got at his own moral and social results by those pro- 
cesses, Secondly, the principal truths of the subordinate sciences 
are necessary to the systematization (still systematization !) of 
our cone eptions, by binding together our notions of the world in 
a set of propositions, which are coherent, and a sufficiently correct 
representation of fact for our practical wants. Thirdly, a familiar 
knowledge of the invariable laws of natural phenomena is a great 
elementary lesson of submission, which, he is never weary of 
saying, is the first condition both of morality and of happiness. 
For these reasons, he would cause to be taught, from the age 
of fourteen to that of twenty-one, to all persons, rich and poor, 
girls or youths, a knowledge of the whole series of abstract 
sciences, such as none but the most highly instructed persons 
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now possess, and of a far more systematic and philosophical 
character than is usually possessed even by them. (N.B.— 
They are to learn, during the same years, Greek and Latin, 
having previously, between the ages of seven and fourteen, 
learnt the five principal modern languages, to the degree neces- 
sary for reading, with due appreciation, the chief poetical 
compositions in each.) But they are to be taught all this, 
not only without encouraging, but stifling as much as_ pos- 
sible, the examining and questioning spirit. The disposition 
which should be encouraged is that of receiving all on the au- 
thority of the teacher. ‘The Positivist faith, even in its scientific 
part, is la foi démontrable, but ought by no means to be la fot 
toujours démontrée. The pupils have no business to be over- 
solicitous about proof. ‘The teacher should not even present the 
proofs to them in a complete form, or as proofs. The object of 
instruction is to make them understand the doctrines themselves, 
perceive their mutual connexion, and form by means of them a 
consistent and systematized conception of nature. As for the 
demonstrations, it is rather desirable than otherwise that even 
theorists should forget them, retaining only the resulis. Among 
all the aberrations of scientific men, M. Comte thinks none 
greater than the pedantic anxiety they show for complete proof, 
and perfect rationalization of scientific processes. It ought to be 
enough that the doctrines afford an explanation of phenomena, 
consistent with itself and with known facts, and that the processes 
are justified by their fruits. This over-anxiety for proof, he 
complains, is breaking down, by vain scruples, the knowledge 
which seemed to have been attained ; witness the present state of 
chemistry. The demand of proof for what has been accepted by 
Humanity, is itself a mark of “ distrust, if not hostility, to the 
sacerdotal order” (the naiveté of this would be charming, if it 
were not deplorable), and is a revolt against the traditions of the 
human race. So early had the new High Priest adopted the 
feelings and taken up the inheritance of the old. One of his 
favourite aphorisms is the strange one, that the living are more 
and more governed by the dead. As is not uncommon with him, 
he introduces the dictum in one sense, and uses it in another. 
What he at first means by it, is that as civilization advances, the 
sum of our possessions, physical and intellectual, is due in a de- 
creasing proportion to ourselves, and in an increasing one to our 
progenitors. The use he makes of it is, that we should submit 
ourselves more and more implicitly to the authority of previous 
generations, and suffer ourselves less and less to doubt their 
judgment, or test by our own reason the grounds of their opinions. 
The unwillingness of the human intellect and conscience, in their 
present state of “anarchy,” to sign their own abdication, he calls 
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“the insurrection of the living against the dead.” To this com- 
plexion has Positive Philosophy come at last! 

Worse, however, remains to be told. M. Comte selects a hun- 
dred volumes of science, philosophy, poetry, history, and general 
knowledge, which he deems a sufficient library for every posi- 
tivist, even of the theoretic order, and actually proposes a 
systematic holocaust of books in general—it would almost seem 
of all books except these. Even that to which he shows most 
indulgence, poetry, except the very best, is to undergo a similar 
fate, with the reservation of select passages, on the ground that, 
poetry being intended to cultivate our instinct of ideal perfection, 
any kind of it that is less than the best is worse than none. 
This imitation of the error, we will call it the crime, of the early 
Christians—and in an exaggerated form, for even they destroyed 
only those writings of pagans or heretics which were directed 
against themselves—is the one thing in M. Comte’s projects which 
merits real indignation. When once M. Comte has decided, all 
evidence on the other side, nay the very historical evidence on 
which he grounded his decision, had better perish. When 
mankind have enlisted under his banner, they must burn their 
ships. There is, though in a less offensive form, the same over- 
weening presumption in a suggestion he makes, that all species of 
animals and plants which are useless to man should be systemati- 
cally rooted out. As if any one could presume to assert that the 
smallest weed may not, as knowledge advances, be found to have 
some property serviceable to man. When we consider that the 
united power of the whole human race cannot reproduce a species 
once eradicated—that what is once done, in the extirpation of 
races, can never be repaired; one can only be thankful that 
amidst all which the past rulers of mankind have to answer for, 
they have never come up to the measure of the great regenerator of 
Humanity ; mankind have not yet been under the rule of one 
who assumes that he knows all there is to be known, and that 
when he has put himself at the head of humanity, the book of 
human knowledge may be closed. 

Of course M. Comte does not make this assumption consis- 
tently. He does not imagine that he actually possesses all 
knowledge, but only that he is an infallible judge what knowledge 
is worth possessing. He does not believe that mankind have 
reached in all directions the extreme limits of useful and laudable 
scientific enquiry. He thinks there is a large scope for it 
still, in adding to our power over the external world, but chiefly 
in perfecting our own physical, intellectual, and moral nature. 
He holds that all our mental strength should be economized, for 
the pursuit of this object in the mode leading most directly to 
the end. With this view, some one problem should always be 
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selected, the solution of which would be more important than any 
other to the interests of humanity, and upon this the entire intel- 
lectual resources of the theoretic mind should be concentrated, 
until it is either resolved, or has to be given up as insoluble: 
after which mankind should go on to another, to be pursued with 
similar exclusiveness. The selection of this problem of course 
rests with the sacerdotal order, or in other words, with the High 
Priest. We should then see the whole speculative intellect of the 
human race simultaneously at work on one question, by orders 
from above, as a French minister of public instruction once 
boasted that a million of boys were saying the same lesson during 
the same half-hour in every town and village of France. The 
reader will be anxious to know, how much: better and more wisely 
the human intellect will be applied under this absolute monarchy, 
and to what degree this system of government will be preferable 
to the present anarchy, in which every theorist does what is in- 
tellectually right in his own eyes. M. Comte has not left us in 
ignorance on this point. He gives us ample means of judging. 
The Pontiff of Positivism informs us what problem, in his opinion, 
should be selected before all others for this united pursuit. 

What this problem is, we must leave those who are curious on 
the subject to learn from the treatise itself. When they have 
done so, they will be qualified to form their own opinion of the 
amount of advantage which the general good of mankind would 
be likely to derive, from exchanging the present “dispersive spe- 
ciality” ‘and “ intellectual anarchy” for the subordination of the 
intellect to the ceur, personified in a High Priest, prescribing a 
single problem for the undivided study of the theoretic mind. 

We have given a sufficient general idea of M. Comte’s plan 
for the regeneration of human society, by putting an end to 
anarchy, and “ systematizing” human thought and conduct under 
the direction of feeling. But an adequate conception will not 
have been formed of the height of his self-confidence, until some- 
thing more has been told. Be it known, then, that M. Comte by 
no means proposes this new constitution of society for realization 
in the remote future. A complete plan of measures of transition 
is ready prepared, and he determines the year, before the end of 
the present century, in which the new spiritual and temporal 
powers will be installed, and the régime of our maturity will 
begin. He did not indeed calculate on converting to Positivism, 
within that time, more than a thousandth part of ‘all the heads of 
families in Western Europe and its offshoots beyond the Atlantic. 
But he fixes the time necessary for the complete political esta- 
blishment of Positivism at thirty-three years, divided into three 
periods, of seven, five, and twenty- one years respectively. At 
the expiration of seven, the direction of public education in France 
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would be placed in M. Comte’s hands. In five years more, the 
Emperor Napoleon, or his successor, will resign his power to a 
provisional triumvirate, composed of three eminent proletaires of 
the positivist faith ; for proletaires, though not fit for permanent 
rule, are the best agents of the transition, being the most free 
from the prejudices which are the chief obstacle to it. These 
rulers will employ the remaining twenty-one years in preparing 
society for its final constitution; and after duly installing the 
Spiritual Power, and effecting the decomposition of France into 
the seventeen republics before mentioned, will give over the 
temporal government of each to the normal dictatorship of the 
three bankers. A man may be deemed happy, but scarcely 
modest, who had such boundless confidence in his own powers of 
foresight, and expected so complete a triumph of his own ideas 
on the reconstitution of society within the possible limits of his 
lifetime. If he could live (he said) to the age of Fontenelle, or 
of Hobbes, or even of Voltaire, he should sce all this realized, or 
as good as realized. He died, however, at sixty, without leaving 
any disciple sufficiently advanced to be appointed his successor. 
There is now a College, and a Director, of Positivism; but 
Humanity no longer possesses a High Priest. 

What more remains to be said may be despatched more sum- 
marily. Its interest is philosophic rather than practical. In 
his four volumes of “ Politique Positive,” M. Comte revises 
and re-elaborates the scientific and historical expositions of his 
first treatise. His object is to systematize (again to systematize) 
knowledge from the human, or subjective point of view, the only 
one, he contends, from which a real synthesis is possible. For 
(he says) the knowledge attainable by us of the laws of the uni- 
verse is at best fragmentary, and incapable of reduction to a real 
unity. An objective synthesis, the dream of Descartes and the 
best thinkers of old, is impossible. The laws of the real world 
are tou numerous, and the manner of their working into one another 
too intricate, to be, as a general rule, correctly traced and repre- 
sented by our reason. The only connecting principle in our 
knowledge is its relation to our wants, and it is upon that we 
must found our systematization. The answer to this is, first, 
that there is no necessity for an universal synthesis; and 
secondly, that the same arguments may be used against the 
possibility of a complete subjective, as of a complete objective 
systematization. A subjective synthesis must consist in the 
arrangement and co-ordination of all useful knowledge, on the 
basis of its relation to human wants and interests. But those 
wants and interests are, like the laws of the universe, extremely 
multifarious, and the order of preference among them in all their 
different gradations (for it varies according to the degree of each) 
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cannot be cast into precise general propositions. M. Comte’s 
subjective synthesis consists only in eliminating from the sciences 
everything that he deems useless, and presenting as far as 
possible every theoretical investigation as the solution of a 
practical problem. To this, however, he cannot consistently 
adhere ; for, in every science, the theoretic truths are much 
more closely connected with one another, than with the human 
purposes which they eventually serve, and can only be made to 
cohere in the intellect by being, to a great degree, presented as 
if they were truths of pure reason, irrespective of any practical 
application. 

There are many things eminently characteristic of M. Comte’s 
second career, in this revision of the results of his first. Under 
the head of Biology, and for the better combination of that 
science with Sociology and Ethics, he found that he required a 
new system of Phrenology, being justly dissatisfied with that of 
Gall and his successors. Accordingly he set about constructing 
one @ priori, grounded on the best enumeration and classification 
he could make of the elementary faculties of our intellectual, 
moral, and animal nature ; to each of which he assigned an hypo- 
thetical place in the skull, the most conformable that he could to 
the few positive facts on the subject which he considered as 
established, and to the general presumption that functions which 
react strongly on one another must have their organs adjacent : 
leaving the localities avowedly to be hereafter verified, by ana- 
tomical and inductive investigation. There is considerable merit 
in this attempt, though it is liable to obvious criticisms, of the 
same nature as his own upon Gall. But the characteristic thing 
is, that while presenting all this as hypothesis waiting for veri- 
fication, he could not have taken its truth more completely for 
granted if the verification had been made. In all that he after- 
wards wrote, every detail of his theory of the brain is as unhesi- 
tatingly asserted, and as confidently built upon, as any other 
doctrine of science. This is his first great attempt in the “ Sub- 
jective Method,” which, originally meaning only the subordination 
of the pursuit of truth to human uses, had already come to mean 
drawing truth itself from the fountain of his own mind. He 
had become, on the one hand, almost indifferent to proof, pro- 
vided he attained theoretic coherency, and on the other, serenely 
confident that even the guesses which originated with himself 
could not but come out true. 

There is one point in his later view of the sciences, which 
appears to us a decided improvement on his earlier. He adds to 
the six fundamental sciences of his original scale, a seventh 
under the name of Morals, forming the highest step of the ladder, 
immediately after Sociology: remarking that it might, with still 
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greater propriety, be termed Anthropology, being the science of 
individual human nature, a study, when rightly understood, more 
special and complicated than even that of Society. For it is 
obliged to take into consideration the diversities of constitution 
and temperament (la réaction cérébrale des viscéres végétatifs) 
the effects of which, still very imperfectly understood, are highly 
important in the individual, but in the theory of society may be 
neglected, because, differing in different persons, they neutralize 
one another on the large scale. This 1s a remark worthy of 
M. Comte in his best days; and the science thus conceived is, as 
he says, the true scientific foundation of the art of Morals (and 
indeed of the art of human life) which, therefore, may, both 
philosophically and didactically, be properly combined with it. 

His philosophy of general history is recast, and in many 
respects changed ; we cannot but say, greatly for the worse. He 
gives much greater development than before to the Fetishistic, 
and to what he terms the Theocratic, periods. To the Fetishistic 
view of nature he evinces a partiality, which appears strange in a 
Positive philosopher. But the reason is that Fetish-worship is a 
religion of the feelings, and not at all of the intelligence. He 
regards it as cultivating universal love: as a practical fact it 
cultivates much rather universal fear. He looks upon Fetishism 
as much more akin to Positivism than any of the forms of 
Theology, inasmuch as these consider matter as inert, and 
moved only by forces, natural and supernatural, exterior to itself: 
while Fetishism resembles Positivism in conceiving matter as 
spontaneously active, and errs only by not distinguishing 
activity from life. As if the superstition of the Fetishist con- 
sisted only in believing that the objects which produce the 
phenomena of nature involuntarily, produce them voluntarily. 
The Fetishist thinks not merely that his Fetish is alive, but that 
it can help him in war, can cure him of diseases, can grant him 
prosperity, or afflict him with all the contrary evils. Therein 
consists the lamentable effect of fetishism—its degrading and 
prostrating influence on the feelings and conduct, its conflict 
with all genuine experience, and antagonism to all real knowledge 
of nature. 

M. Comte had also no small sympathy with the Oriental theo- 
eracies, as he calls the sacerdotal castes, who indeed often deserved 
it by their early services to intellect and civilization ; by the aid 
they gave to the establishment of regular government, the valuable 
though empirical knowledge they accumulated, and the height to 
which they helped to carry some of the useful arts. M. Comte 
admits that they became oppressive, and that the prolongation of 
their ascendancy came to be incompatible with further improve 
ment. But he ascribes this to their having arrogated to themselves 
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the temporal government, which, so far as we have any authentic 
information, they never did. The reason why the sacerdotal cor- 
porations became oppressive, was because they were organized: 
because they attempted the “ unity” and “systematization” so dear 
to M. Comte, and allowed no science and no speculation, except 
with their leave and under their direction. M.Comte’s sacerdctal 
order, which, in his system, has all the power that ever they had, 
would be oppressive in the same manner: with no variation but 
that which arises from the altered state of society and of the 
human mind. 

M. Comte’s partiality to the theocracies is strikingly contrasted 
with his dislike of the Greeks, whom as a people he thoroughly 
detests, for their undue addiction to intellectual speculation, and 
considers to have been, by an inevitable fatality, morally sacrificed 
to the formation of a few great scientific intellects,—principally 
Aristotle, Archimedes, Apollonius, and Hipparchus. Any one 
who knows Grecian history as it can now be known, will be 
amazed at M. Comte’s travestie of it, in which the vulgarest his- 
torical prejudices are accepted and exaggerated, to illustrate the 
mischiefs of intellectual culture left to its own guidance. 

There is no need to analyze further M. Comte’s second view of 
universal history. ‘The best chapter is that on the Romans, to 
whom, because they were greater in practice than in theory, and 
for centuries worked together in obedience to a social sentiment 
(though only that of their country’s aggrandizement), M. Comte 
is as favourably affected, as he is inimical to all but a small selec- 
tion of eminent thinkers among the Greeks. The greatest blemish 
in this chapter is the idolatry of Julius Cesar, whom M. Comte 
regards as one of the most illustrious characters in history, and of 
the greatest practical benefactors of mankind, Cesar had many 
eminent qualities, but what he did to deserve such praise we are 
at a loss to discover, except subverting a free government: that 
merit, however, with M. Comte, goes a great way. It did not, in 
his former days, suffice to rehabilitate Napoleon, whose name and 
memory he regarded with a bitterness highly honourable to him- 
self, and whose career he deemed one of the greatest calamities 
in modern history. But in his later writings these sentiments are 
considerably mitigated: he regards Napoleon as a more estimable 
“dictator” than Louis Philippe, and thinks that his greatest error 
was re-establishing the Academy of Sciences! That this should 
be said by M. Comte, and said of Napoleon, measures the depth 
to which his moral standard had fallen. 

The last volume which he published, that on the Philosophy 
of Mathematics, is in some respects a still sadder picture of in- 
tellectual degeneracy than those which preceded it. After the 
admirable résumé of the subject in the first volume of his first 
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great work, we expected something of the very highest order when 
he returned to the subject for a more thorough treatment of it. 
But, being the commencement of a Synthese Subjective, it con- 
tains, as might be expected, a great deal that is much more sub- 
jective than mathematical. Nor of this do we complain ; but we 
little imagined of what nature this subjective matter was to be. 
M. Comte here joins together the two ideas, which, of all that he has 
put forth, are the most repugnant to the fundamental principles 
of Positive Philosophy. One of them is that on which we have 
just commented, the assimilation between Positivism and Fetishisin. 
The other, of which we took notice in a former article, was the 
“liberté facultative” of shaping our scientific conceptions to 
gratify the demands not solely of objective truth, but of intellectual 
and esthetic suitability. It would be an excellent thing, M. Comte 
thinks, if science could be deprived of its sécheresse, and directly 
associated with sentiment. Now it is impossible to prove that the 
external world, and the bodies composing it, are not endowed with 
feeling, and voluntary agency. It is therefore highly desirable 
that we should educate ourselves into imagining that they are. 
Intelligence it will not do to invest them with, for some distinction 
must be maintained between simple activity and life. But we 
miy suppose that they feel what is done to them, and desire and 
will what they themselves do. Even intelligence, which we must 
deny to them in the present, may be attributed to them in the 
past. Before man existed, the earth, at that time an intelligent 
being, may have exerted “ its physico-chemical activity so as to 
“improve the astronomical order by changing its principal coeffi- 
“cients, Our planet may be supposed to have rendered its orbit 
“less excentric, and thereby more habitable, by planning a long 
“series of explosions, analogous to those from which, according to 
“the best hypotheses, comets proceed. Judiciously reproduced, 
“similar shocks may have rendered the inclination of the earth's 
“axis better adapted to the future wants of the Grand Etre. A 
*“ fortiori the Earth may have modified its own figure, which is only 
“‘ beyond our intervention because our spiritual ascendancy has not 
“at its disposal a sufficient material force.” ‘The like may be con- 
ceived as having been done by each of the other planets, in con- 
cert, possibly, with the Earth and with one another. ‘“ In propor- 
“tion as each planet improved its own condition, its life exhausted 
“itself by excess of innervation; but with the consolation of render- 
“ing its self-devotion more efficacious, when the extinction of its 
“ special functions, first animal, and finally vegetative, reduced it to 
“the universal attributes of feeling and activity.”* This stuff, 
though he calls it fiction, he soon after speaks of as belief 
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(croyance), to be greatly recommended, as at once satisfying our 
natural curiosity, and “ perfecting our unity” (again unity!) by 
“ supplying the gaps in our scientific notions with poetic fictions, 
“and developing sympathetic emotions and esthetic inspirations : 
“the world being conceived as aspiring to second mankind in 
“ ameliorating the universal order under the impulse of the Grand 
“Etre.” And he obviously intends that we should be trained to 
make these fantastical inventions permeate all our associations, 
until we are incapable of conceiving the world and Nature apart 
from them, and they become equivalent to, and are in fact trans- 
formed into, real beliefs. 

Wretched as this is, it is singularly characteristic of M. Comte's 
later mode of thought. A writer might be excused for intro- 
ducing into an avowed work of fancy this dance of the planets, 
and conception of an animated Earth. If finely executed, he 
might even be admired for it. No one blames a poet for ascribing 
feelings, purposes, and human propensities to flowers. Because 
a conception might be interesting, and perhaps edifying, in a poem, 
M. Comte would have it imprinted on the inmost texture of every 
human mind in ordinary prose. If the imagination were not 
taught its prescribed lesson equally with the reason, where would 
be Unity? “Itis important that the domain of fiction should 
“become as systematic as that of demonstration, in order that their 
“mutual harmony may be conformable to their respective destina- 
“tions, both equally directed towards the continual increase of 
“unity, personal and social.”* 

Nor is it enough to have created the Grand Fétiche (so he ac- 
tually proposes to call the Earth) and to be able to include it and 
all concrete existence in our adoration along with the Grand Etre. 
It is necessary also to extend Positivist Fetishism to purely ab- 
stract existence; to ‘‘ animate” the laws as well as the facts of 
nature. It is not sufficient to have made physics sentimental, 
mathematics must be made so too. ‘This does not at first seem 
easy ; but M. Comte finds the means of accomplishing it. His 
plan is, to make Space also an object of adoration, under the name 
of the Grand Milieu, and consider it as the representative of 
Fatality in general. “The final unity disposes us to cultivate 
“sympathy by developing our gratitude to whatever serves the 
“Grand Etre. It must dispose us to venerate the Fatality on ~ 
“‘ which reposes the whole aggregate of our existence.” We should 
conceive this Fatality as having a fixed seat, and that seat must 
be considered to be Space, which should be conceived as possessing 
feeling, but not activity or intelligence. And in our abstract 
speculations we should imagine all our conceptions as located in 
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free Space. Our images of all sorts, down to our geometrical 
diagrams, and even our cyphers and algebraic symbols, should 
always be figured to ourselves as written in space, and not on 
paper or any other material substance. M. Comte adds that they 
should be conceived as green on a white ground. 

We cannot go on any longer with this trash. In spite of it 
all, the volume on mathematics is full of profound thoughts, and 
will be very suggestive to those who take up the subject after 
M. Comte. What deep meaning there is, for example, in the 
idea that the infinitesimal calculus is a conception analogous to 
the corpuscular hypothesis in physics ; which last M. Comte has 
always considered as a logical artifice, not an opinion respecting 
matters of fact. The assimilation, as it seems to us, throws a 
flood of light on both conceptions; on the physical one still 
more than the mathematical. We might extract many ideas of 
similar, though none perhaps of equal, suggestiveness. But 
mixed with these, what pitiable niaiseries! One of lis great 
points is the importance of the “moral and intellectual pro- 
petties of numbers.” He cultivates a superstitious reverence for 
some of them. ‘The first three are sacred, les nombres sacrés: 
One being the type of all Synthesis, Two of all Combination, 
which he now says is always binary (in his first treatise he only 
said that we may usefully represent it to ourselves as being so) and 
Three of all Progression, which not only requires three terms, but 
as he now maintains, never ought to have any more. ‘To these 
sacred numbers all our mental operations must be made, as far 
as possible, to adjust themselves. Next to them, he has a great 
partiality for the number seven; for these whimsical reasons : 
“Composed of two progressions followed by a synthesis, or 
“of one progression between two couples, the number seven, 
“coming next after the sum of the three sacred numbers, 
“determines the largest group which we can distinctly ima- 
“gine. Reciprocally, it marks the limit of the divisions which 
“we can directly conceive in a magnitude of any kind.” The 
number seven, therefore, must be foisted in wherever possible, 
and among other things, is to be made the basis of nume- 
ration, which is hereafter to be septimal instead of decimal : 
producing all the inconvenience of a change of system, not only 
without getting rid of, but greatly aggravating, the disadvantages 
of the existing one. But then, he says, it is absolutely necessary 
that the basis of numeration should be a prime number. All 
other people think it absolutely necessary that it should not, and 
regard the present basis as only objectionable in not being 
divisible enough. But M. Comte’s puerile predilection for prime 
numbers almost passes belief. His reason is that they are the 
type of irreductibility: each of them is a kind of ultimate 
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arithmetical fact. This, to any one who knows M. Comte in his 
later aspects, is amply sufficient. Nothing can exceed his delight 
in anything which says to the human mind, Thus far shalt thou 
go and no farther. If prime numbers are precious, doubly prime 
numbers are doubly so; meaning those which are not only 
themselves prime numbers, but the number which marks their 
place in the series of prime numbers is a prime number. Still 
greater is the dignity of trebly prime numbers ; when the number 
marking the place of this second number is also prime. The 
number thirteen fulfils these conditions: it is a prime number, 
it is the seventh prime number, and seven is the fifth prime 
number. Accordingly he has an outrageous partiality to the 
number thirteen. Though one of the most inconvenient of all 
small numbers, he insists on introducing it everywhere. 

These strange conceits are connected with a highly character- 
istic example of M. Comte’s frenzy for regulation. He cannot 
bear that anything should be left unregulated: there ought to be 
no such thing as hesitation; nothing should remain arbitrary, 
for larbitraire is always favourable to egoism. Submission to 
artificial prescriptions is as indispensable as to natural laws, and 
he boasts that under the reign of sentiment, human life may be 
made equally, and even more, regular than the courses of the 
stars. But the great instrument of exact regulation for the 
details of life is numbers: fixed numbers, therefore, should be 
introduced into all our conduct. M. Comte’s first application of 
this system was to the correction of his own literary style. 
Complaint had been made, not undeservedly, that in his first 
great work, especially in the latter part of it, the sentences and 
paragraphs were long, clumsy, and involved. To correct this 
fault, of which he was aware, he imposed on himself the following 
rules. No sentence was to exceed two lines of his manuscript, 
equivalent to five of print. No paragraph was to consist of more 
than seven sentences. He further applied to his prose writing 
the rule of French versification which forbids a hiatus (the con- 
course of two vowels), not allowing it to himself even at the 
break between two sentences or two paragraphs; nor did he 
permit himself ever to use the same word twice, either in the 
same sentence or in two consecutive sentences, though belonging 
to different paragraphs: with the exception of the monosyllabic 
auxiliaries.* All this is well enough, especially the first two 
precepts, and a good way of breaking through a bad habit. But 
M. Comte persuaded himself that any arbitrary restriction, though 
in no way emanating from, and therefore necessarily disturbing, 
the natural order and proportion of the thoughts, is a benefit in 
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itself, and tends to improve style. If it renders composition 
vastly more difficult, he rejoices at it, as tending to confine 
writing to superior minds. Accordingly, in the Synthése Sub- 
jective, he institutes the following “ plan for all compositions of 
“importance.” “ Every volume really capable of forming a dis- 
“tinct treatise” should consist of “seven chapters, besides the 
“ introduction and the conclusion ; and each of these should be 
“composed of three parts.” Each third part of a chapter should 
be divided into ‘‘ seven sections, each composed of seven groups 
“of sentences, separated by the usual break of line. Normally 
“formed, the section offers a central group of seven sentences, 
‘preceded and followed by three groups of five: the first section 
“of each part reduces to three sentences three of its groups, 
“symmetrically placed; the last section gives seven sentences to 
“each of its extreme groups. ‘These rules of composition make 
“prose approach to the regularity of poetry, when combined 
“with my previous reduction of the maximum length of a sen- 
“tence to two manuscript or five printed lines, that is, 240 
“letters.” “ Normally constructed, great poems consist of thir- 
“teen cantos, decomposed into parts, sections, and groups like 
““my chapters, saving the complete equality of the groups and of 
“the sections.” “ This difference of structure between volumes 
“of poetry and of philosophy is more apparent than real, for the 
“introduction and the conclusion of a poem should comprehend 
“six of its thirteen cantos,” leaving, therefore, the cabalistic 
number seven for the body of the poem. And all this regulation 
not being sufficiently meaningless, fantastic, and oppressive, he 
invents an elaborate system for compelling each of lis sections 
and groups to begin with a letter of the alphabet, determined be- 
forehand, the letters being selected so as to compose words having 
“‘a synthetic or sympathetic signification,” and as close a relation 
as possible to the section or part to which they are appropriated. 

Others may langh, but we could far rather weep at this melan- 
choly decadence of a great intellect. M. Comte used to reproach 
his early English admirers with maintaining the “ conspiracy of 
silence” concerning his later performances. The reader can now 
judge whether such reticence is not more than sufficiently ex- 
plained by tenderness for his fame, and a conscientious fear of 
bringing undeserved discredit on the noble speculations of his 
earlier career. 

M. Comte was accustomed to consider Descartes and Leibnitz 
as his principal precursors, and the only great philosophers 
(among many thinkers of high philosophic capacity) in modern 
times. It was to their minds that he considered his own to bear 
the nearest resemblance. Though we have not so lofty an opinion 
of any of the three as M. Comte had, we think the assimilation 
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just: these were, of all recorded thinkers, the two who bore most 
resemblance to M. Comte. They were like him in earnestness, 
like him, though scarcely equal to him, in confidence in them- 
selves ; they had the same extraordinary power of concatenation 
and co-ordination ; they enriched human knowledge with great 
truths and great conceptions of method ; they were, of all great 
scientific thinkers, the most consistent, and for that reason often 
the most absurd, because they shrunk from no consequences, 
however contrary to common sense, to which their premises ap- 
peared to lead. Accordingly their names have come down to us 
associated with grand thoughts, with most important discoveries, 
and also with some of the most extravagantly wild and ludicrously 
absurd conceptions and theories which ever were solemnly pro- 
pounded by thoughtful men. We think M. Comte as great as 
either of these philosophers, and hardly more extravagant. Were 
we to speak our whole mind, we should call him superior to them : 
not intrinsically, but by the exertion of equal intellectual power 
in a more advanced state of human preparation, but also in an 
age less tolerant of palpable absurdities, and to which those he 
has committed, if not in themselves greater, at least appear more 
ridiculous. 


J.S. M. 
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Art. I].—Tue Anti-stavery REVOLUTION IN 
AMERICA. 


1. The American Conflict: A History of the Great Civil War 
in the United States of America, &c., &c. By Horace 
GREELEY. Illustrated by Portraits on Steel, Views, Maps, 
Diagrams of Battle Fields, &c. Vol. I. London: Bacon & 
Co. 1865. 

2. The Political History of the United States of America, 
during the Great Rebellion, &c., &c. By Epwarp Mc- 
Puerson, Clerk of the House of Representatives of the 
U.S. Washington: Philp & Solomons, (Triibner & Co.) 


3. History of the American War. By Lieutenant-Colonel 
FLETCHER, Scots Fusilier Guards, Vol. I. (Bentley & Co.) 


4. Testimonies concerning Slavery. By M. D. Conway, a 
Native of Virginia. Second edition. Chapman & Hall, 
1865. 


5. The Confederate Secession. By the MARQUEsS of LOTHIAN. 
William Blackwood & Sons. 1864. 


F anything had been needed to confirm the instinct of those, 
who from the first have held the American war to be a final 
struggle between slavery and freedom, it would have been sup- 
plied in the character of the influence which that war has had 
upon the politics of other nations. The invisible rays of the 
war-spectrum have been potent enough on this side of the 
Atlantic, to affect profoundly the conditions of all popular strug- 
gles for political rights. At an early date, the American war 
became an English question ; a question whose character is indi- 
cated in the less distinct class-division which occurred upon it, and 
whose depth may be gauged by the profound agitations by which 
its discussion has been attended. This discussion has been trace- 
able here in disturbed meetings, in collisions, and some law-suits. 
Candidates have been broken upon or beneath it. It is not sup- 
posable, that a war turning upon any local or sectional question, 
involving no universal principle, or a tariff-war, should have 
stirred so deeply a foreign people, and a people somewhat noted 
for common-sense. It was felt by all, that the war was to be 
the crucial test of the principle of self-government amongst an 
Anglo-Saxon people ; that if the United States could not main- 
tain itself, it would be plausibly claimed as the bursting of “ the 
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republican bubble ;” that if it should still fulfil its career as a Re- 
public, the tide of reform in England, certainly, would steadily 
follow all the phases of its waxing strength. 

The classes in England which espoused the cause of the South, 
entered upon as hopeless a task as their allies across the water. 
Even had the American Republic failed, it would have been seen 
to be the result of so much anti-republicanism as it had retained 
among its institutions ; and, instead of bolstering up aristocratic 
interests or theories, it would have been a terribly impressive 
lesson in favour of the inviolability of the rights of the lowest, 
and a powerful testimony to human equality. But if they could 
gain nothing in any event of the American war, they may 
yet find that they could lose much at home by assuming an 
attitude of rebellion against the established principles and most 
sacred feelings of the English people. We know that it is the 
habit in some quarters to deny indignantly that those who sym- 
pathised with the South sympathised with slavery. It is per- 
haps true that our privileged classes would reprove such a vicious 
excess of their principle as slavery ; but it is plainly not true, 
that the general triumph of slavery would not seem to them as 
dreadful as the general triumph of democracy. The willingness 
of the Zimes newspaper, at one time during this struggle, to 
defend slavery on scriptural grounds; the proclamation of a 
leading weekly journal, that the negro was now “ found out,” and 
proved unfit to be free; and the absence of any protest against 
Southern slavery by the friends of secession here,—are facts 
which have fewer off-sets than we could desire. It is true 
that these gentlemen have, with a degree of unfairness which 
only the proverbially wide allowance of war can excuse, brought 
forward everything, except slavery, as the cause and question of 
the American war; the traditions and convictions of our people 
made necessary so much stratagem ; but there have not been 
wanting important avowals, which, whilst showing how far 
reactionism has penetrated in certain directions, reveal also how 
universally the cause of the Americans of the North is recognised 
as being identified with humanity. 

The Marquess of Lothian, starting out to prove that the civil 
war in America originated in difficulties arising from temperament, 
the manner of electing presidents, and above all, the tariff, is yet, . 
at every step, forced to make admissions, which show that he 
knows the true nature of the conflict. He tells us, (p. 8) in 
defending the Southerners from the charge of having provoked 
the war, that “all the provocation” came “from the Northern 
ubolitionists.” Again, (p. 23) “The Southerners made sacri- 
fices for the sake of the Union, at their own expense : the North- 
erners made theirs at the expense of the negro ;” the inevitable 
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deduction from which is that the South was continually making 
demands favourable to slavery, which the North conceded ; the 
Marquess forgetting, in the eagerness of the thrust, that his sword 
is two-edged. And to complete the matter, the South is acknow- 
ledged (p. 83) to have become entirely identified with the institu- 
tion : “what had been regarded as an unavoidable evil came to be 
regarded as a national palladium.” but there is no shrinking on 
that score in the mind of the Marquess. He does not even affect 
to conceal his contempt for abolitionism. Speaking of New 
England, he describes it scornfuily, as full of “ Isms,” as weleom- 
ing notions which the most visionary dreamers of Europe would 
reject, and then adds (p. 81)—“It could hardly have been ex- 
pected, that in such a country the doctrine of abolitionism should 
have had no place.” The tone of all this is unmistakable. We 
quote these sentences, not to reply to them, but as indicating 
that those who trust in oppression throughout the world, are no 
more deceived by all the outcries of the South about “ indepen- 
dence,” than are those working men of the North, who think that 
any true theory of independence would at once have shown its 
genuineness by striking off the chains of its own forging. The 
magnitude and depth of the American struggle is thus clearly 
disclosed ; and if the Pope, the Emperor of the French, and the 
class in England represented by the Marquess of Lothian, instine- 
tively recognised their friends in the slaveholder and planter, the 
people of Europehaveonly additional reasons to feel in the striking 
down of that working man, who—having fulfilled the conditions 
of superiority, was supported by the people of the United States 
as their president, in the name of liberty and equality—a blow 
aimed at their own hearts, and at every hope that is leading 
them onward and upward, 

The Confederates have appealed to the world for sympathy 
as revolutionists for their independence, and have been never 
weary of comparing the attitude of the North to that of George 
III., toward the American colonies in former times. Undoubt- 
edly the civil war was one stage of a revolution, nor is it wonder- 
ful that, for the moment, the secession movement gained the 
applause which the world is not slow in yielding to those who 
strike for liberty, especially if they strike pluckily, as the South- 
erners certainly did. But this claim could not stand the test of 
the sober second thought which has followed that almost critical 
familiarity with the antecedents and conditions of the struggle, 
which mankind soon reached as one of the results of the war 
itself. It became sufficiently plain, that George ILI. in this case 
was the evil institution of the South, which that king did so much 
to foster, and which came at last to be a more formidable despot 
to America than any king could have been ; and the real revolu- 
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tionists, those who inaugurated and resolutely sustained that 
anti-slavery revolution, which was meant to be peaceful, but 
which the Southerners forced to become violent. The Southern 
movement was thus only a rebellion against a revolution—and 
that a revolution for liberty and justice. To illustrate this fact, 
and to trace this new American revolution from its faint begin- 
nings to its present condition and prospect, is our purpose in 
this article. 

In the first volume of Mr. Greeley’s History, we have traced, 
with wonderful clearness and force, by one who has been inti- 
mately associated with the political struggles which preceded the 
war for at least a quarter of a century, the chain of causes which 
are consummated in the present state of affairs. The essence of 
every important document from the formation of the Govern- 
ment, and the practical bearing of every event, are succinctly 
stated ; and if we may admire the industry which has enabled 
the Editor of the leading daily newspaper in America to do this 
at such a time, we may still more admire the spirit of fairness and 
directness, which are the chief characteristics of his very valuable 
work. None who read it can wonder at the almost unexampled 
favour with which it has been received. This volume ends at a 
point immediately preceding the Peninsular Campaign of Gene- 
ral M‘Clellan, in Virginia, Lieutenant-Colonel Fletcher, looking 
at the whole matter with the eye of a soldier, passes impatiently 
and blunderingly over the causes of the war, which he deals with 
in a preliminary chapter, and carries his review of the course of 
military events down to the time of the advance of M‘Clellan to 
the Chickahominy, and immediately preceding the disastrous 
battles before Richmond, which led to the inglorious retirement 
and ultimate downfall of that commander. Next to Mr. Gree- 
ley’s work, the Political History, by the Clerk of the House of 
Representatives, must be regarded as the most valuable reposi- 
tory for the future historian. It includes in one volume a classi- 
fied summary of all important public documents, and of legisla- 
tion, in both the Washington and Richmond Capitals, from 
November, 1860, to July, 1864. These works, therefore, enable 
us to comprehend the parallel military and political events and 
forces which between them have already formed a characteristic 
portion of the American epoch, which they promise to consum- 
mate. 

The construction of a government for the colonies, which had 
declared and maintained their independence of England, began 
under a natural reaction. Washington, in a letter to Henry 
Laurens (July 10, 1782) wrote: “That spirit of freedom, which, 
at the commencement of this contest, would have gladly sacri- 
ficed everything to the attainment of its object, has long since 
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subsided, and every selfish passion has taken its place. It is not 
the public but private interest which influences the generality of 
mankind, nor can the Americans any longer boast of an excep- 
tion.” This was, as we have said, natural; the ravages of war, 
and the debt created by it, must make trade paramount, and 
under that and the vices which follow in the train of war, the 
fiery lava of revolution must cool down and harden into the pro- 
visions of self-interest and the enactments of economy. A late 
Conservative orator of New England sneered at the Declaration 
of Independence as “the passionate manifesto of a revolutionary 
war,” and appealed from its “ glittering generalities” to the wary 
“ compromises of the Constitution ;” it has only been amid the 
fires of another revolution that those glittering generalities have 
been revealed as, to use Mr. Emerson's phrase, “ blazing ubiqui- 
ties.” The great motives which prevailed to bring about the 
Convention of 1787, whose object was to supersede the loose 
articles of confederation and establish “a more perfect Union,” 
were apparently the greater security of all economic interests, 
and a more complete combination against any attempt at a re- 
covery of the States on the part of England. At this time, 
Massachusetts was the only State that held no slaves. By the 
census of 1790, there was a population in America of a little over 
3,000,000, of which nearly 700,000 were slaves, whose relative 
distribution is shown in the following summary, taken from the 
same census :— 


North. | South. 








New Hampshire . . . 158 Delaware . . .. . 8,887 
Yoram. 2 eo es 17 | Maryland . . . . . 103,036 
Rhode Island . . . . 952) Virginia . . . . . 293,427 
Connecticut . . . . 2,759 , North Carolina . . . 100,572 
Massachusetts . . . . None | South Carolina . . . 107,094 
New York . . . . . 21,3824, Georgia. . . . . . 29,264 
New Jersey. . . . . 11,423 | Kentucky . . . . . 11,830 
Pennsylvania . . . . 3,737 | Tennessee . - « S417 

Total . 40,370 | Total . 657,527 


There is ample proof that slavery was never a source of wealth 
in the Northern States, and that the possession of slaves was 
rather coveted as an aristocratic distinction. Bancroft has also 
shown that the Northern slaves were carefully protected under 
the same roof with the master and his family. There were, 
indeed, many points in which their condition might be compared 
to that of the clients of ancient Rome. In the South, their 
treatment was already characterised by those cruelties and de- 
gradations which elicited the strong denunciations of the system 
which are to be found in the works of Jefferson, Washington, 
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and other eminent men who lived in the South. There seems, 
however, to have been a concurrent testimony as to the evil of the 
institution, and an implied agreement that each State should, 
more or less gradually, abolish it. The Northern States were 
busily engaged in this work of Emancipation at the time of the 
formation of the Constitution. Vermont framed a State Consti- 
tution in 1777, and embodied it in a Bill of Rights, whereof 
the first article precluded slavery. Massachusetts framed her 
Constitution in 1780, containing a Declaration of Rights, 
almost a paraphrase of the Declaration of Independence, which 
was held by the Supreme Court of that State, on the first case 
that arose, to have abolished slavery entirely. In like manner, 
New Hampshire was held to have abolished slavery by her Con- 
stitution, framed in 1783. Pennsylvania passed an Act, March 
1, 1780, by which all persons born in that State after that day 
were to be free at the age of 28. Rhode Island provided that 
all persons born after March, 1784, should be free. Connecticut, 
in 1784, passed an Act of Gradual Emancipation. New York 
provided for Gradual Emancipation in 1799. In 1817 another 
Act was passed, providing that there should be no slavery in that 
State after July 4, 1827, an act by which 10,000 slaves were at 
once liberated. New Jersey passed an Act in 1804, designed to 
put an end to slavery, which was so slow, however, in its action 
that even so late as 1840 the census reported 674 slaves as still 
in that State. Nearly all of these Acts of Emancipation are ac- 
companied by the prohibition, under severe penalties, of the 
exportation of slaves. This is a sufficient reply to that slander 
of the Northern States which declares that they “sold their slaves 
South and then abolished slavery.” This statement—for which 
not a shadow of authority has been ever adduced—is made by 
the Marquess of Lothian concerning Massachusetts :— 

“ At the time of the Convention (i.e. of 1787) slavery was not the 
distinguishing mark between North and South, for the Northern 
states had slaves just as much as their Southern neighbours had.* 
There was one exception, and only one. Massachusetts had no slaves. 
That canny state had come to the perfectly correct conclusion that in 
her climate slave labour was unprofitable, and that her negroes were 
an inconvenience. So she had got rid of the ‘ peculiar institution’ by 
converting them from slaves into .... freemen? No; into cash.” 
—p. 26. 

He elsewhere says: “ The first American ship that ever took part 
in this [slave] traffic sailed from the port of Boston.” Though 
the fame of Massachusetts does not require a vindication from 
these charges, the recklessness of such a statement, made by a 





* Compare the statistics of slavery in 1790, quoted above with this statement 
of the Marquess. 
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member of the English nobility, merits the severe reproof which 
a statement of the simple facts will best administer. At a time 
(1645) when the conscience of the world was as yet asleep so far 
as the slave-trade was concerned, though one or two Popes had 
denounced it, a ship of one Thomas Keyser and one James 
Smith, sailed “ for Guinea to trade for negroes.” At once through- 
out Massachusetts a cry was raised against the two men as male- 
factors and murderers; Richard Saltonstall, a magistrate, de- 
nounced the act as “expressly contrary to the law of God and 
the law of the country ;” the guilty men were committed for the 
offence ; and after advice with the elders, the representatives 
of the people, bearing “witness against the heinous crime of 
man-stealing,” ordered the negroes to be restored at the public 
charge “to their native country, with a letter expressing the 
indignation of the General Court” at their wrongs.* So much 
for the justice of the fling at Massachusetts as leading in the 
colonial slave-trade. As to the other charge, although the Puri- 
tans had for a time consented to the authority of British law, 
which held that pagans might be enslaved, we find that so early 
as 1701 the agitation for emancipation was begun by the instruc- 
tion given by the town of Boston to its representatives “to put 
a period to negroes being slaves.” In 1780 the slaves were all 
declared by the Superior Court to be free, without any delay or 
warning, which would have enabled the few remaining slave- 
holders to sell their slaves. It is this state—with its proud 
eminence of having been the first to deal justly, upon moral and 
religious grounds, with slavery—that is singled out by a British 
nobleman for denunciation ! 

The Acts of Emancipation passed by the Legislatures of 
Northern States, before and after the adoption of the constitu- 
tion in 1787, did but express what was understood to be the 
general sentiment of both North and South, though the South 
seemed reluctant to convert this sentiment into practical 
measures, When the convention met to frame the constitution, 
slavery inevitably came under its consideration, and it was found 
that the Southern States had become very deeply involved in 
the institution, and were determined to demand the utmost 
indulgence for that which no one was ready to justify. The 
delegates from South Carolina and Georgia came fully prepared 
to use the menace of disunion, as a lash over the convention, to 
secure advantages for slavery ; and when the matter came up 
first, upon the proposition to prohibit the slave-trade, they placed 
before the convention the alternatives: “No slave-trade—no 
union.” ‘They thus secured the compromise, that the trade 








* See Bancroft’s “ History of the United States,” vol. i. p. 132. 
[Vol. LXXXIV. No. CLXV.]—New Senrtgs, Vol. XXVIII. No. I. E 
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should not be prohibited until the year 1808. By similar means, 
and with less discussion, they secured the compromise that the 
basis of representation in Congress should be the entire free 
population of each state, and “three-fifths of all other persons,” 
—persons being held to mean s/aves—a measure which secured 
a preponderance of southern representation. To this they sue- 
ceeded in adding a clause providing that “ persons bound to service 
or labour in any of the United States, escaping into other states, 
should not thereby be considered discharged from such service 
or Jabour, but should be delivered up to the person claiming the 
same,” which was proposed by Mr. Butler, of South Carolina. 
It will be observed that, whilst these advantages were given to 
slavery, the terms slave and slavery were decorously excluded 
from the constitution: this was, according to Mr. Madison, 
“because they did not choose to admit the right of property in 
man.” It was plain that the framers of the constitution believed 
that the institution of slavery was dying out of the land, and 
that, though they might consent to humour it by certain in- 
dulgences, these must all terminate in 1808, when slavery, 
deprived of the traffic which fed it, would perish, and not a dead 
letter remain in the constitution to be its epitaph. Nevertheless, 
it is not to be supposed that these compromises were agreed to 
without much opposition. Nothing could have reconciled the 
people of the North to them, but the great and substantial 
advantage of which they had been the high price. That 
advantage had been the establishment of a firm national union 
with supreme powers. They consented to enter this narrow 
gate and straitened way only because they saw, or thought they 
saw, the spacious halls of liberty and justice in the distance. 
They knew that, in consenting to that constitution, the Southern 
States had created a new and sovereign power, which would 
gradually abolish their own evil institution—for there was a 
power of self-amendment, by a majority of three-fourths of the 
states, which would enable it to grow with the growing world. 
It is a sufficient proof of the absurdity of any theory of 
secession, that, when this constitution was returned to the several 
states for ratification, it was met furiously by the entire state- 
sovereignty party, on the one ground that it demanded the sur- 
render of its sovereignty by each state. No one, at that time, 
urged that it was an agreement from which any state might 
withdraw at will. Said Patrick Henry, in the ratifying conven- 
tion of Virginia, “That this is a consolidated government is 
demonstrably clear ; and the danger of such a government is, to 
my mind, very striking.” He is met by no denial; but, on the 
contrary, the president of the convention which framed the con- 
stitution—George Washington—declares that the purpose of 
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that instrument was “the consolidation of our union.” In fine, 
the bitter and long struggles which occurred in various states 
where the constitution met with opposition, are inexplicable on 
any supposition that those states were only called upon to sign 
a bond from which they might break away at pleasure. Even 
Mr. Calhoun, in a “Declaration of Principles for South 
Carolina,” drawn up by him in 1828, is forced to admit that his 
state had, by ratifying the federal constitution, “modified its 
original right of sovereignty, whereby its individual consent was 
necessary to any change in its political condition, and, by be- 
coming a member of the Union, had placed that power in the 
hands of three-fourths of the States, in whom the highest power 
known to the constitution actually resides.” 

This, then, was the force of the compact into which the States 
had entered. Slavery clutched the strength of the hour. Freedom 
relied on the justice of the age. The South obtained advantages 
for slavery as long as it should exist, but no security for the con- 
tinuation of that existence: the North accepted the grub actual, 
with the golden wings implied. This compromise was not quite 
noble on the part of the North, although it was natural that it 
should not fear an institution which all the physicians of State 
pronounced to be on its death-bed. Bitterly must they atone 
for it. Two events were to give slavery a new and most unex- 
pected lease of life. The first of these was the invention of the 
cotton-gin, by Eli Whitney. Whitney was a native of Massa- 
chusetts, and a graduate of Yale College, Connecticut, who, in his 
27th year, was employed as a tutor ina private family in Georgia. 
Hearing some gentlemen complain of the depressed state of agri- 
culture in the South, and the impossibility of profitably extending 
the culture of the green-seed cotton, because of the trouble and 
expense of separating the seed from the fibre, young Whitney 
was led to make those efforts at remedying this difficulty, which 
resulted in the cotton-gin. Hargreaves had invented the spinning- 
jenny in 1764; Arkwright, the machine for making fine cotton- 
thread, in 1768 ; Watt had patented his improvement for obtaining 
a rotatory motion by his steam-engine in 1782 ; and all of these 
stood ready to reinforce the cotton-gin when it was invented, in 
1795. In 1784 eight bags of cotton shipped to England were seized 
at the Custom House as fraudulently entered —‘“ cotton not being a 
production of the United States.” Even in 1790 the export was re- 
turned as eighty-one bags. But under the influences mentioned the 
supply at once doubled, then quadrupled itself, until it rose to the 
million bales of 1830, and the five millions of 1860. “ Under this 
dispensation,” says Mr. Greeley, “the prices of slaves necessarily 
ja rapidly advanced, until it was roughly computed that each 
average fiel:l-liand was worth so many hundred dollars, 7 cotton 
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commanded cents per pound. That is, when cotton was worth 
ten cents per pound, field-hands were worth a thousand dollars 
each ; with cotton at twelve cents they were worth twelve hun- 
dred ; and when it rose, as it sometimes did even in later days, 
to fifteen cents per pound for a fair article of middling Orleans, a 
stout negro, from 17 to 30 years old, with no particular skill but 
that necessarily acquired in tiie rude experience of farm labour 
anywhere, would often bring fifteen hundred dollars on a New 
Orleans auction-block.” But another event exercised a vast in- 
fluence in the rehabilitation of slavery, namely, the purchase of 
Louisiana from France, by President Jefferson, in 1803. By 
$12,000,000 paid France, and $4,000,000 paid its own citizens, in 
satisfaction of claims against France, the United States became 
unquestionable owner of the entire Valley of the Mississippi. 
Mr. Jetferson freely acknowledged that he had overridden the 
constitution in making this purchase, but relied for justification 
before the country upon the greatness of the interests secured. 
The great infleence which would be exerted by this purchase 
toward increasing the power and perpetuating the existence of 
slavery seems to have been suspected by no ene. The antece- 
dents of Louisiana, under both Spanish and French rule, had been 
slaveholding ; and when it became a portion of the United 
States, the great. south-western emigration carried slavery deep 
into the heart of the continent. The Treaty of Cession would, 
indeed, on a fair construction, have secured the liberty of ali in 
Louisiana, but Napoleon, fresh from the murder of Toussaint, 
and just baffled in his attempt to re-enslave the negroes of Hayti, 
was not the one to care about the destiny of the negro in the 
ceded territory. The reception of this state, occurring only a little 
before the legal discontinuance of the slave-trade (1808), opened 
a vast market for slaves in the more northern slave states. The 
Coast of Guinea was simply transferred to Virginia, Maryland, 
and Kentucky. The negro infant was worth $100 at birth. In 
fact, not to go further into this most loathsome and distinctive 
aspect of American slavery, slave-breeding for purposes of traffic, 
became a systematic thing in those border states. Under a 
seemingly humane opposition to the African slave-trade, they 
sheltered the infernal traffic, and in the war which seems to have 
singled out the regions where human beings were bred for mer- 
chandize for especial devastations, we find only reason to recognise 
the track of implacable Justice which still, with wheel and rudder, 
pursues wrong by land and sea. 

This resuscitation of slavery was followed by a general corrup- 
tion of the mercantile classes throughout the United States. The 
Northern manufacturer, and the warehouse-man, were partners 
with the planter in one firm. Slavery had “managed to clutch 
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one of the most important of the world’s purse-strings, and 
thenceforth there arose a party rich enough to buy for it a science, 
a literature, and a gospel. ‘Then slavery leapt from its death- 
bed, provided .ts feast, and was received into good society ; it 
sat in its judicial seats, with the ermine on its brow ; it satin the 
President's chair; it entered the pulpit, and for it the Bible was 
clasped with handcuffs, and the very Cross of Christ festooned 
with chains.”"* The North had its long list of political leaders, 
who, one by one, deserted the principles of freédom at the demand 
of slavery. Alluding to the bold declaration of a Georgian con- 
gressman, that he would one day call the roll of his slaves on 
Bunker Hill, Mr. Wendell Phillips said, with bitter truth :— 
“ Robert ‘Toombs has already fulfilled his promise, to call the roll 
of his slaves on Bunker Hill. He calls them to-day :—‘ Daniel 
Webster—Here! Rufus Choate—Here! Edward Everett— 
Here! Robert Winthrop—Here !’” 

“ Against this frightful usurpation,” says the work just quoted, 
“the anti-slavery men, though few and often faint, inaugurated 
a revolution. Spared at first, because of their insignificance, they 
at length, through much suffering, raised their cause to a suffi- 
cient equality with slavery to bring on those tempests which, as Lord 
Bacon says, may, in the calendars of states, be looked for when 
things come to an equality, as in the natural world they attend the 
equinoctia.” It is now our purpose to give some account of this 
moral revolution, whose aim was justice, and whose method was 
peaceful argument, up to the time when it was forced, by the mad 
resistance of the South, to record its triumph in blood, 

The pioneer of the anti-slavery agitation in America was a 
devout Quaker, named Benjamin Lundy. Leaving his father’s 
humble home at the age of nineteen, he wandered, about the year 
1808, to Wheeling, Virginia, where, during thenext four years, he 
learned the trade of a saddler, and observed the cruelties of 
slavery. He settled in St. Clairsville, Ohio, afterwards, and in 1815 
organized the first anti-slavery society of America, which was 
called “The Union Humane Society ;” and, beginning with five 
or six members, who met at his own house, within a few months 
numbered fouror five hundred. Some two years after this, the first 
anti-slavery journal of the States was published at Mount Pleasant, 
Ohio, by Charles Osborne, Lundy being the chief writer in it: it 
was called The Philanthropist. We next find Osborne editing 
The Emancipator, in Tennessee, and Lundy The Genius of Uni- 
versal Emancipation, in Ohio. This latter paper was printed 
at Steubenville, twenty miles distant trom Mount Pieasant, where 
it was published, and Lundy each week walked that distance to 
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bring back the edition on his back. Afterwards the two papers 
were united and edited, in Tennessee, by Lundy. In 1823-4 the 
first American Convention for the abolition of slavery was held 
in Philadelphia, and Lundy, who was a weak man pbysically, 
and very poor, walked all the way (600 miles) and back to attend 
it. He then resolved to print his paper at Baltimore ; and (1824) 
started out from Tennessee on foot, knapsack on back, for that 
city. On his way he paused at a Friends’ Meeting House, in a 
pleasant grove, at Deep Creek, North Carolina, and was there 
moved to give his first public address against slavery. The 
Friends received his address kindly, and formed then and there 
an anti-slavery society. Encouraged by this, he went about in 
that state, speaking to the people, now at a house-raising, then 
‘at a militia muster, and was instrumental in forming fourteen 
anti-slavery societies. He then passed into Virginia, where he 
met with less success. From this time forward Lundy devoted 
his life to enlisting writers and speakers throughout the 
country in the cause he had espoused. Of course, he met with 
the usual number of mobs, assaults, ete., which, however, in the 
anti-slavery movement, are too normal and numerous to be 
specifically referred to. He died in 1839, when was closed, as Mr. 
Greeley well says, “the record of one of the most heroic, devoted, 
unselfish, courageous lives that was ever lived on this continent.” 

Amongst those whom Lundy had met in his travels throughout 
the country was a journeyman printer, who had become an editor, 
and whom he persuaded to go with him (1829) to help edit the 
Genius of Universal Emancipation, at Baltimore. This was 
William Lloyd Garrison, who was then about twenty-four years 
of age. Having, in the paper at Baltimore, denounced the coast- 
wise slave-trade between that city and New Orleans, and stigma- 
tized certain persons connected with it, he was indicted for “a gross 
and malicious libel,” and, unable to pay the $50 fine imposed, 
was cast into prison, where he passed forty-nine days, being 
released at last, by the payment of the fine and costs, by Arthur 
Tappan, a wealthy merchant of New York. After this, having 
met with violence in Baltimore, Garrison repaired to Boston, 
where the first number of the Liberator appeared, January 1, 
1880. The paper was very radical. Its motto was, “Our 
country is the world—our countrymen all mankind.” Somewhat 
later it adopted the motto, “No Union with Slaveholders.” It 
also declared, “The (Federal) Constitution is a covenant with 
death, and an agreement with hell.” The “Garrisonians,” as 
they were distinctively called, refused to vote or hold office, and 
honestly believed that it was a plain duty to dissolve, by the con- 
stitutional method of a convention of states, the compact which 
permitted slavery. Of course, fhere were few who could go these 
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lengths. Mr. Greeley enumerates the anti-slavery classes as fol- 
lows :— 


“A very few years, dating from 1832-3, when the New England 
and American Anti-Slavery Society were formed respectively, sufficed 
to segregate the American opponents of slavery into four general 
divisons, as follows: 1.—The Garrisonians aforesaid. 2.—The mem- 
bers of the ‘ Liberty party,’ who, regarding the Federal Constitution 
as essentially anti-slavery, swore with good conscience to uphold it, 
and supported candidates who were distinctively, determinedly, 
pre-eminently champions of ‘ Liberty for all.’ 3.—Various small sects 
and parties, which occupied a middle ground between the above posi- 
tions ; some of the sects agreeing with the latter in interpreting and 
revering the Bible as consistently anti-slavery, while refusing with the 
former to vote. 4.—A large and steadily increasing class who, 
though decidedly anti-slavery, refused either to withhold their votes 
or to throw them away on candidates whose election was impossible, 
but persisted in voting, at nearly every election, so as to effect. good 
and prevent evil to the extent of their power.” 





This division of the anti-slavery movement into, as it were, 
various fingers, gave it greater power; every ingenuity of the 
defence of slavery was met. The anti-slavery men had little idea 
beforehand of the general corruption which slavery had superin- 
duced, or of the obstinacy with which every link of the negro’s 
chain was to be defended. The battle assumed a threefold 
character—ecclesiastical, popular, and political—of each of which 
we may give a brief account. 

The only religious connexion which seems to have preserved 
a satisfactory record under this touchstone of practical morality 
is that of the Quakers. In 1696 the Yearly Meeting of Phila- 
delphia had admonished Friends against “ bringing in any more 
negroes.” In 1754 a minute against the slave-trade was entered, 
and those of the society who owned slaves were urged to take care 
for their morals and treat them humanely. In 1774 the Friends 
directed that all engaging in the slave-trade should be “ dis- 
owned ;’ and in 1776 this sentence was extended to the owners 
of slaves. In 1783 it was shown that there was no case of slave- 
holding in the Quaker body in America. The Presbyterians, old 
and new school, the Baptists, Methodists, and minor sects, were 
much divided on the subject ; for a time they seemed to be able 
to pass resolutions against slavery in the abstract, but gradually 
were more or less completely conquered by their Southern mem- 
berships,—only the Methodists having had vitality enough to be 
divided into Northern and Southern divisions upon the question 
of permitting a Bishop to hold slaves. The Roman Catholic 
and Protestant Episcopal Churches boldly maintained and do 
to this day, that slave-holding’is no sin at all. These churches, 
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by a vast majority, and with great bitterness, denounced the 
abolitionists as agitators, schismatics, and infidels. The biblical 
justification of slavery was much dwelt upon. Accordingly the 
abolitionists denounced the churches very cordially, and it is 
certain that the growth of abolitionism has been attended by 
a gradual weakening of the influences of all churches. The Uni- 
tarians, next to the Quakers, seem to have acted with more zeal 
in behalf of the negroes ; and Dr. Channing, who did such brave 
service, was followed by many faithful and earnest anti-slavery 
preachers. ‘This body was so associated, indeed, with the move- 
ment against slavery, that only three or four Unitarian societies 
ever existed in the South, and of these the majority were closed 
for some years before the Rebellion, because ministers could not 
be found willing to pledge themselves to silence concerning slavery. 
When Garrison, who seems to have been in some official standing 
in the Baptist Church, began his exhortations against slavery in 
Boston, every church was closed against him, and he began speak- 
ing in the open air, on Boston Common. Finally, the infidels 
opened to him the hall in which they held their meetings. 
Although, of course, there has been a gradual improvement in 
the tone of the churches, they nevertheless have generally been 
dragged after leaders who were laymen, and we find, in asso- 
ciation with the earlier reformers, no ministers more orthodox 
than Dr. Channing and Theodore Parker. 

The social and popular resistance which the abolitionists had 
to encounter was terrible, and has left its traces in many deeds 
of mob violence. In the North, the movements, speeches, and 
writings of Garrison and his few friends seem to have excited at first 
little if any attention; but slavery, with the keen sense of the 
savage, seems to have laid its ear close to the ground, and to 
have heard behind these insignificant “fanatics” the tramp of 
the hosts of a mighty revolution. Before the Liberator had 
been issued a year, and while its subscribers were yet only a few 
hundreds, the Legislature of Georgia passed an Act offering 
$5,000 to whomsoever should bring to trial either of its editors. 
A requisition was sent to the Mayor of Boston, by a Southern 
magistrate, for the suppression of the Liberator ; but the Mayor 
—evidently not half so far-sighted as his Southern friends— 
returned answer that the paper in question, of which he had plainly 
never heard before, was not of a character to disturb Southern 
gentlemen,—that his officers had “ferreted out the paper and 
its editor, whose office was an obscure hole, his only visible 
auxiliary a negro boy, his supporters a few insignificant persons 
of all colours.’ The Southerners, however, could not share this 
contempt of the anti-slavery agitators and their movement. 
The threat of disunion, which had been held over the Consti- 
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tutional Convention with some success,, was again resorted to. 
“We firmly believe,” said the leading newspaper of Georgia 
(1833), “that if the Southern States do not quickly unite, and 
declare to the North, if the question of slavery be longer 
discussed in any shape, they will instantly secede from the 
Union, that the question must be settled, and very soon, by the 
SworpD, as the only possible means of self-preservation ;’ and 
the Richmond Whig said, “The people of the North must go 
to hanging these fanatics, if they would not lose the benefit of 
the Southern trade, and they will do it .... Depend upon 
it, the Northern people will never sacrifice their present 
lucrative trude with the South, so long as the hanging of a few 
thousands will prevent it.” In both Houses of the Legislature 
of Virginia (1836) it was “ Resolved—That the non-slaveholding 
States of the Union are respectfully but earnestly requested 
promptly to adopt penal enactments, or such other measures as 
will ejectually suppress all associations within their respective 
limits purporting to be, or having the character of, Abolition 
Societies.” Our space will not allow us to trace the numerous 
and cruel mobs which assailed nearly every anti-slavery meeting, 
in consequence of these Southern threats, from 1833 to 1837. 
When the triumph of emancipation in the West Indies was 
secured, GEORGE THOMPSON went to America, to assist in the 
kindred struggle there. The interference of a “ Briton” in what 
was held to be a domestic difference, roused the people to fury, 
and his presence was the invariable occasion of riot, until he was 
induced to return to England, as introducing a needless cause of 
exasperation. President Jackson, in his annual message (Dec. 
2, 1835), did not hesitate to approve these violent manifestations. 
“It is fortunate for the country,” said that message, “that the 
good sense, the generous feeling, and the deep-rooted attachment 
of the people of the non-slavehoiding States to the Union, and 
to their fellow-citizens of the same blood in the South, have 
given so strong and impressive a tone to the sentiments enter- 
tained aguinst the proceedings of the misguided persons who 
have engaged in these unconstitutional and wicked attempts, and 
especially against the emissaries from foreign parts, who have 
dared to interfere in this matter, as to authorise the hope that 
those atterapts will no longer be persisted in.” Vigorous efforts 
were made by Governors Kdward Everett (of Massachusetts) and 
Marcy (of New York) to suppress freedom of speech concerning 
slavery in their states; but with no further results than some 
vague denunciations of “fanatics” by legislative committees. 
It was thus felt that Legislature could do nothing so subversive 
of the traditions of the North as would alone satisfy the South, 
and the opponeuts of the abolitionists betook themselves to the 
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further instigation of mob-violence. But history attests nothing 
more completely than that the interest which wields the weapon 
of violence seizes a sword by the blade, and, though it may 
bruise its adversary with the hilt, much more gashes its own 
hands. Men of fine powers and great wealth—as Hon. Gerritt 
Smith and Arthur Tappan—had their honourable feelings aroused 
by these persecutions, and took their places among the aboli- 
tionists ; and it was at a meeting called in Boston, to consider 
the murder of Rev. E. P. Lovejoy, at Alton, Illinois, by slave- 
holders from Missouri, that Wendell Phillips made his first 
speech for freedom, and began that career which, more than 
that of any other individual, has been the means of promoting 
the favourable reaction which has culminated in the abolition 
of slavery. To the inspiration which a. great and just cause 
brought to its champions, opposition added the most needed 
condition of co-operation; the abolitionists became a compact 
minority, and wearied out the mobs. The disturbances became 
less bloody and less frequent, whilst the anti-slavery meetings 
commanded increasing attention by the accession of eloquent 
men, notably of the incomparable orator, Wendell Phillips. 
“Eloquence is cheap at the abolition meetings,” said Emerson ; 
and the crowds who attended them in later years confirmed the 
assertion of the philosopher. Nevertheless, the popular fury 
did not subside until many devoted men had sealed the cause 
of emancipation with their blood, and, alas, not until many 
Northern statesmen had made the unworthy sacrifice of their 
principles to the insolent demands of slavery. 

It has often been asserted that the North was not strictly 
faithful to the original compact by which the Union was framed ; 
but the truth is notoriously the reverse of this. It was, in fact, 
the patient determination of the North to fulfil that compact in 
the letter and spirit which made the leading abolitionists adopt 
their theory that the Union must be dissolved, an object, 
however, which they sought to reach through the peaceful 
formula of a convention of the people of all the states. But in 
the South the compact was repeatedly violated in the interest of 
slavery. It has been already stated that President Jefferson 
purchased the great south-western territory of Orleans from 
Bonaparte, which was cut up into slave states, and that he 
openly acknowledged the unconstitutionality of that purchase. 
At Charleston, South Carolina, July 29th, 1835, the United 
States’ mails were rifled, and a large quantity of matter, sup- 
posed to be anti-slavery, burnt; President Jackson’s Post- 
Master General accepting such action in the following words :— 


“By no act or direction of mine, official or private, could I be 
induced to aid, knowingly, in giving circulation to papers of this 
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description, directly or indirectly. We owe an obligation to the laws, 
but a higher one to the communities in which we live; and, if the 
former be permitted to destroy the latter, it is patriotism to disregard 
them.” 


In the same year South Carolina passed an act by which 
every coloured person found on board any vessel entering her 
ports was to be seized and lodged in jail; there to remain until 
the vessel was cleared for departure, when said coloured 
person or persons should be restored to said vessel, on pay- 
ment of the cost and charges of arrest, detention, and subsistence, 
This act bore so heavily upon the vessels of Massachusetts, that 
this state resolved to institute legal proceedings in the United 
States’ District Court of South Carolina, to test the constitu- 
tionality of the act; and the Hon. Samuel Hoar was com- 
missioned by the Governor of Massachusetts to go to South 
Carolina for that purpose; whereupon the Legislature of the 
latter state formally “resolved, that the emissary sent by the 
state of Massachusetts” should be compelled immediately to 
leave the state of South Carolina, and the authorities resolved 
themselves into a kind of mob, to drive out this eminent gentle- 
man, who was accompanied by his daughter. How such an 
event was related to the constitution may be judged by reference 
to Art. iv. § 2 of that instrument, which provides that “The 
citizens of each state shall be entitled to all the privileges and 
immunities of citizens of the several states.” The anti-slavery 
men of the North bore this patiently, and only raised another 
degree their determination to achieve that sublime revenge 
which the poet Whittier invoked on that occasion : 


“ Have they chained our free-born men ? 
Let us unchain theirs.” 


The abolitionists were a class which any monarchy on the 
continent of Europe would have exiled. They had that perilous 
movatw outside of the Government which few Governments can 
permit. The short arm of the lever, with which they moved the 
country, was the Republican party. Mr. Sumner was related 
to Mr. Garrison, as Jules Favre to Ledru Rollin. The union of 
the states was, from the first, threatened only by the insatiable 
hunger of slavery for fresh territory. It had already learned what 
an increase of the pecuniary value of slaves, and of political 
power, ensued upon the opening of new territory to it, by its 
extension into Louisiana; and when Arkansas had been 
devoured, the hunger grew to lust. The first serious resistance 
it encountered was in the agitation which led to the adoption of 
the Missouri compromise in 1820—the stormiest chapter in the 
political history of the United States. At that time, John 
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Adams, in a letter to Thomas Jefferson (December 18th, 1819), 
said :-— 


“The Missouri question, I hope, will follow the other waves under 
the ship, and do no harm. I know it is high treason to express a 
doubt of the perpetual duration of our vast American empire, and our 
free institutions; and I say as devoutly as Father Paul esto perpetua : 
and [yet] I am sometimes Cassandra enough to dream that another 
Hamilton, another Burr, may rend this mighty fabric in twain, or 
perhaps into a leash; and a few more choice spirits of the same stamp 
might produce as many nations in North America as there are in 
Europe.” 


The threatened disaster was temporarily avoided by the adoption 
of the Missouri Compromise, so called, by which slavery was 
permitted in the pate new state of Missouri, but prohibited in 
all that portion of the territory out of which it was carved, north 
of 36° 3.’ It was hoped by the conservatives that the passage of 
this measure would for ever take the slavery-discussion out of 
the Houses of Congress, and, notwithstanding an infraction of it 
by the South,* it did manage to prevent any formidable conflict 
for full twenty years. The great pro-slavery reaction had 
prevailed over all the land, and the abolitionists could scarcely 
produce a sensation in Congress by sending in petitions for the 
abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia, etc., which were 
at first received with derision, and at length forbidden even to 
be read. This long political truce on the slavery issue was 
destined to be broken by another exasperation of slavery’s 
accursed lust for empire. We need not repeat here that dis- 
graceful history of the entrance of filibusters into Texas— 
originally through the generosity of Mexico in bestowing grants 
of land upon them—the revolution of that territory by slave- 
holders, and its annexation in the interest of slavery. Against that 
measure Daniel Webster lifted his voice, in warning. The 
recklessness of slavery—its willingness to lie, rob, and murder, 
in order to reach its ends—were laid bare in that transaction 
more than in anything else. There was as yet, however, no 
Republican party, and, consequently, no adequate opposition to 
the annexation of Texas under the vigorous advocacy of * His 
Accidency”+ John Tyler. That virgin country, which the measure 

* In 1836 a considerable section of the territory beyond the original western 
boundary of Missouri was added to the state of Missouri, so quietly as not to 
attract attention, By this palpable violation of the Missouri compromise, 
slave-holding Missouri acquired 3,026 square miles of rich land, cut up now 
into six counties, which contained, in 1860, 70,505 inhabitants, of whom 6,699 
were slaves. 

+ John ‘Tyler, of Virginia, who became President by the death of Harrison, 
in 1841, one month after his inauguration. Slavery secured the immediate 
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of universal emancipation, passed by Mexico some twenty years 
before, had protected, was helplessly bound, and soon became a 
prey to the Southern dragon. Nevertheless, out of this outrage 
came the compensation of a party which revealed the important 
fact that the abolition movement was now represented within the 
pale of the constitution. The champions of slavery had some 
misgivings, when, in 1848, a Free Soil Convention met at Buffalo, 
New York, and, resolving “That Congress had no more power to 
make a slave than to make aking ; no more power to institute or 
establish slavery, than to institute or establish monarchy,” pre- 
sented the names of Van Buren and Adams as candidates for the 
Presidency and Vice-Presidency : they had still greater misgivings 
when those candidates polled, out of the 2,872,056 votes cast, 
291,342. When, soon after this Presidential campaign—in which 
Taylor and Fillmore were elected—the question of a Government 
for the territory of Oregon came up, Freedom was conciliated by 
a defeat of the bill which would have given the best portion of it 
to Slavery. Then came on the fierce conflict about California, 
which, having fulfilled the conditions of population, etc., requisite 
for the formation of a state, asked to be admitted with a free 
constitution into the Union. President Taylor, a moderate Whig, 
having died as suddenly and mysteriously as his predecessor 
Harrison, slavery found in Millard Fillmore a compliant tool ; and 
though California had to be admitted as a free state, it was not 
without the addition of offsets for slavery, in the admission of 
slavery into Utah and New Mexico, and the passage of the 
odious Fugitive Slave Bill, drafted by Mason, of Virginia, late 
Confec'erate Minister to England. ‘The era of slave-hunting and 
kidnapping which followed this “ Compromise of 1850,” as it was 
called, was a terrible one for the negroes of the North. In the 
first year of its operation, more slaves were dragged from Northern 
refuges into bondage than in the sixty years preceding ; but there 
was nothing that the warmest foe of slavery could have more 
ingeniously devised to produce a general disgust toward slavery 
in the Northern States. Hitherto slavery had been a distant 
evil, and its cruelties were declared to be mythic; but now its 
hideous form was seen dragging innocent men and women 
through the streets of Northern cities to enslave them, and there 
was a deep and wide revulsion of feeling. A most important anti- 
slavery reaction began. It did not make itself fully felt in the 
Presidential canvass of 1852, chiefly because it nominated, as 
candidates, two very radical men (Hale and Julian), and because 
the Whigs nominated men (Scott and Graham) who were, to a 





annexation of Texas by the change; and though Mr. Tyler was popularly 
entitled “ His Accidency,” there has always been, among intelligent Americans, 
a suspicion that his accession to power was zo¢ “ accidental.” 
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moderate degree, satisfactory to the opponents of slavery, and were 
more generally voted for, as being more likely to be successful. 
In this election Franklin Pierce was elected—a man of absolute 
servility to the slave-power. Under him slavery conceived the 
fatal clesign, to itself, of nationalizing its power. To this end it 
attacked that line which had been established by the Missouri 
Compromise, and which, for over thirty years, had been a bulwark 
against its North-western encroachments. A bill to sweep away 
this limitation was, to use an American phrase, “engineered ” 
through Congress, by S. A. Douglass. Immediately emigrants 
from the North and the South poured into Kansas, where the 
Bill decreed that the existence of slavery should depend upon 
the vote of settlers, and that territory soon became the theatre of 
a brutal civil war—slavery having determined to carry by force, 
and with the assistance of military aid froin President Pierce, the 
polls which it was vain to try and carry by numbers. Free state 
settlers were put to the sword ; voters who would not vote for 
slavery were murdered ; the villages of immigrants from the free 
states were burntafter their houses and churches had been plundered. 
Under this the tide of Freedom advanced, and in 1856 the demo- 
cratic (pro-slavery) candidate, James Buchanan, was confronted 
with an ominous array of 1,341,264 votes for the radical Re- 
publican, J. C. Fremont, against his 1,838,169—many of which 
were notoriously fraudulent. Through the persistence and 
bravery of the Free State men, Kansas was brought in as a free 
state. Slavery did not forego, however, its dream of nationalizing 
itself. With the favour of its new Presidential tool, it betook 
itself to the Supreme Court, the judges of which were, with one 
exception, notoriously pro-slavery in their opinions, and a majority 
of them slaveholders. A fictitious case was made up, concerning 
an old negro of St. Louis, Missouri, named Dred Scott—who was 
made to bring suit for his freedom, on the ground that he had 
been taken by his master into territory made free by the Missouri 
Compromise—and the Supreme Court, through Chief Justice 
Taney, declared him still a slave. The Chief Justice went out of 
his way to declare that negroes “are not included, and were not 
intended to be included, under the word ‘citizens’ in the Consti- 
tution, and can, therefore, claim none of the rights and privileges 
which that instrument provides for and secures to citizens of the 
United States ;” also, that “they had, for more than a century 
before, been regarded as beings of an inferior order, and altogether 
unfit to associate with the white race, either in social or political 
relations ; and so far inferior, that they had no rights wh ich the 
white man was bound to respect; and that the negro might 
justly and lawfully be reduced to slavery for his benefit.” It was 
thus decided flatly that the Constitution carried slavery with it 
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wherever it went ; President Buchanan congratulated the country 
that the long agitation was settled ; and slavery prepared to cele- 
brate its victory by raising a new star to its flag, to be called Slavery. 

In the midst of slavery’s festivities, however, about this time, 
there darted forth a hand of flame, which wrote on its walls 
some old sentiments from the Declaration of Independence, and 
warned it that there were some who, despite the decisions of 
the Supreme Court, still believed that “All men are born equal.” 
Captain John Brown, having stood and fought bravely in Kansas 
until he saw it a free state, appeared in the town of Harper’s 
Ferry, Virginia, with seventeen white and five black comrades, 
occupying the United States Arsenal, holding the town two 
days, all for the liberation of the slaves! So intense was the 
suspicion of greater armies behind, so fearful the excitement, 
that troops enough of the United States and of Virginia were 
poured into Harper’s Ferry, not only to capture these twenty- 
three, but to have encountered a fair-sized foreign invasion. 
When these rescuers were conquered, and the three or four who 
were not killed at once were in Virginian dungeons, the Governor 
of the invaded state still preserved a large garrison for the gaol. 
The weakness of slavery had been made manifest. It is said 
that the Hon. Thaddeus Stevens, of Pennsylvania, a radical 
Republican representative, was sneeringly asked at the time, by a 
member from Virginia, “ Well, Mr. Stevens, what do you think 
of John Brown?” “He isa fool, sir!” “Why, I thought you 
would call him a hero!” “A fool, sir! Think of a man going 
to capture the State of Virginia with twenty-two men. Why 
didn't he take thirty? then he’d have done it!” The long 
trial ; the hanging of Brown and his few surviving companions 
all wounded; the extended Congressional investigations; the 
drilling of militia throughout Virginia, and some other states,— 
all told that a terrible fear had seized upon slavery. “ Virginians,” 
said Wendell Phillips, “did not tremble at an old grey-headed 
man at Harper's Ferry; they trembled at a John brown in 
every man’s conscience.” The heroism with which John Brown 
hurled himself against slavery, to free the slave, deeply affected 
the nation; and the “Southern chivalry” lost any remnant of 
prestige it might have had when he was hung. 

Among the papers of the late Theodore Parker, was found a 
letter, written from Canada, where his expedition was planned 
by John Brown, in which he said: “I expect to achieve a great 
victory, even though it be like the last victory of Samson.” 
The death of this brave man did indeed produce a remarkable 
effect. For the months that he lay in prison, previous to his 
execution, his conversations, appeals, etc, on the subject of 
slavery, were reported in all the newspapers of the nation, and 
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were repeated in pulpits and from platforms. For some months 
he preached from every pulpit and edited every paper. His 
fortitude and heroism won applause from his enemies, and the 
Governor of Virginia, under whom he was executed, said, “ He 
is firm, truthful, intelligent—the gamest man I ever saw.” 
That slavery had only a scaffold for qualities like these, was not 
without its lesson for the North. When his body was borne 
home for burial, it was followed by the friends of freedom, who 
mourned for him as a martyr. On the South the effect of his 
“raid,” as they called it, was no less noteworthy. For the first 
time, the intensity and determination of the enemies of slavery 
was revealed to them, and they scented the battle from afar. 
John B. Floyd, of Virginia, was at that time Secretary of War, 
and, as is now known, he began at once to send arms from 
Arsenals of the United States to the South.* It is certain that 
the Southern leaders had fully determined upon secession, and 
only awaited the appearance of some occasion which would 
enable them to “fire the Southern heart” and unite their states 
in the movement. 

How often does the field of compromise prove the field of 
battle! When, thirty years before, the North and the South 
agreed upon a line in the Missouri territory, on either side of 
which slavery and freedom should rest and be thankful, they 
ignored the fact that their line pierced through the heart of hu- 
manity. Slavery, with its insatiable lust of territory, with its 
ambition for nationalisation, with its new Dred Scott decision 
in its hand, did, with a madness which an old Hebrew prophet 
would have attributed to a divinely-ordered temptation of the 
devil, sweep away that line. The result was, that the whole 
subject of slavery extension was brought up again for decision 





* Mr. E. A. Pollard, sometime editor of the Richmond Examiner, who was 
in public employment at Washington throughout the administration of 
Buchanan, says, in his “Southern History of the War”: “1t had been sup- 
posed that the Southern people, poor in manufactures as they were, and in the 
haste for the mighty contest that was to ensue, would find themselves but ill- 
provided with arms to contend with an enemy rich in the means and muni- 
tions of war. This disadvantage had been provided against by the timely act 
of one man. Mr. Floyd, of Virginia, when Secretary of war, under Mr. 
Buehanan’s administration, had, by a single order, effected the transfer of 
115,000 improved muskets and rifles from the Springfield (Massachusetts) 
Armoury, and Watervliet Arsenal to different arsenals at the South.’ The 
same officer had, by a similar “timely” act, placed at the head of the United States 
forces, sent ostensibly to protect the Texan frontier from Indians, one whom he 
knew would throw them all into the hands of the South in case of collision; 
nor did General Twiggs betray his confidenee. When ‘Texas seceded he 
turned over to General Ben McCulloch his entire army, and all the fortifications, 
horses, &c., which he held; an act by which the United States lost one half of 
its army, and over two million dollars’ worth of military property. 
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before the people. The anti-extensionists put forward Abraham 
Lincoln as their candidate. He was selected because, whilst a man 
of Southern birth, and therefore not liable to the charge of sectional 
unfriendliness to the South, he was a thoroughly-convinced 
champion of non-extension, who had surrendered political pros- 
pects for his principles, and was an honest man. No man had 
ever uttered before the American people the issue before them 
more simply and thoroughly. He showed that the admission of 
slavery into new territories was virtually the enslavement of men. 
“Tt means,” he said, “ that if A wishes to make B a slave, C has 
no right to interfere.” But he also represented something more 
important—namely, the resolution of the Northern people that 
there should be no more delusive compromises on this subject, 
but that it should be at once and for ever settled. He acknow- 
ledged also, boldly, that this would be a blow at the life of slavery 
itself. 


“ We are now,” said Mr. Lincoln (1858), “far into the fifth year 
since a policy was initiated with the avowed object and confident 
promise of putting an end to slavery agitation. Under the operation 
of that policy that agitation has not only not ceased, but has con- 
stantly augmented. In my opinion it will not cease until a crisis shall 
have been reached and passed. ‘A house divided against itself cannot 
stand.’ I believe this Government cannot permanently endure half 
slave and half free. I do not expect the Union to be dissolved—I do 
not expect the house to fall—but I do expect that it will cease to be 
divided. It will become all one thing, or all the other. Lither the 
opponents of slavery will arrest the further spread of it, and place it 
where the public mind shall rest in the belief that it is in the course of 
ultimate extinction, or its advocates will push it forward until it shall 
become alike lawful in all the states, old as well as new, north as well 
as south.” 


In the spring of 1860 the various parties held conventions to 
organize their forces, declare their principles, and nominate can- 
didates for the approaching presidential campaign. The Repub- 
licans met at Chicago, Illinois, and, with a declaration of broad 
anti-slavery and anti-extension principles, nominated Mr. Lincoln. 
In April the pro-slavery party, which in America calls itself the 
Democracy, met at Charleston, South Carolina, and was at once 
thrown into contention by the determination of the extreme 
Southerners to contend for the principle of the Dred Scott deci- 
sion, that slavery already existed in the territories, because the 
Constitution carried slavery with it wherever it went, and that 
the territorial legislatures had no more right to prohibit slavery 
in them than Congress. The Northern wing declared that such 
a principle would be suicidal in the North; that they could not 
go before the people on such an issue, and warned the Southerners 
(Vol. LXXXIV. No, CLXV.J]—New Sertes, Vol. XXVIIIL.No.I. F 
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that if they did not concede the principle of the bill which abo- 
lished the Missouri Compromise, that the people of the territories 
must decide for themselves the existence or non-existence of sla- 
very among them, the election of a Republican President was 
almost certain. Neither party did or could yield, and the result 
was a split, the Southern wing nominating Mr. Breckenridge, of 
Kentucky, and the other Mr. Douglass, of Illinois. It was suffi- 
ciently evident that the Southern leaders intended the inevitable 
result of this decision—the election of a Republican President— 
on the ground stated at the time by its Washington organ, that 
“if Lincoln triumphs the result cannot fail to be a South united 
in her own defence—the only key to a full and, we sincerely 
believe, a peaceful and happy solution of the political problem 
of the slavery question.” 

Confident that the alarm of the planters at the triumph of the 
policy of restriction, which would girdle slavery, and the humilia- 
tion of the proud Virginians and Carolinians at the election of 
an anti-slavery President, would secure a united movement 
throughout the South for secession ; knowing that there was a 
strong conviction in the minds of many earnest Northern men 
that their complicity with slavery should end, though it cost the 
Union ; aware that, during its long possession of the general 
government, slavery had been able, secretly, to disarm the North 
and arm the South, so that resistance would be at once seen to be 
futile, the Southern leaders looked forward with a delight 
which, in South Carolina, expressed itself in toasts to the success 
of the Republican candidate in the coming election as the signal 
for the formation of a grand Southern empire, with slavery for 
its corner-stone, a solution fondly believed to prove “ peaceful 
and happy.” 

To the long head and the stout heart of Abraham Lincoln, 
humanity owes that the earth is not at this moment cursed with 
such an empire. Nothing was easier than for a weak president 
to have demoralised the North at that moment. The majority 
were already calling for a compromise, and the anti-slavery men, 
fearing another compromise above all else, were showing what 
great advantages there would be in parting with the South. 
The Jeading men, and pulpits, and presses, were against the coer- 
cion of the South. But Abraham Lincoln understood the heart 
and power of the American people better. Toall these voices he 
said—No ; this Union is to be preserved, and that not by any 
compromise! With surprise and pain the country heard this ; 
but when the South fired upon the flag of Fort Sumter, the 
nation rose up “with the war-cry of the first revolution on its 
lips.” 

TheAnti-Slavery Revolution had encountered, with what success 
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we have seen, the social, the religious, and the political forces 
which had opposed it; by a long and weary path it had now 
reached its final ordeal— War. 

When it became evident that there was to be a civil war, the 
advantages seemed so clearly to be on the side of the North that the 
movement of the South excited surprise and contempt throughout 
the world. According to the census of 1860, the population of 
the free states and territories was 19,128,143; and that of the 
slave states, including the district of Columbia, 12,315,372. All 
the free states adhered to the Union, whist of the slave 
states four, having an aggregate population of 3,137,282, did not 
unite with the movement for Secession. The population of the 
states which declared themselves actually in revolt was 9,103,014 ; 
but of these, 3,520,902* were slaves, who, it was generally pre- 
dicted, would certainly take the occasion of war to gain their 
freedom by insurrection. In manufactures, commerce, shipping, 
and general wealth, the preponderance on the side of the Union 
was vast. The columns of the 7'%imes newspaper of that date 
show sufficiently the popular incredulity in this country of the 
ability of the South to maintain itself; whilst in the Northern 
States of America the same confidence uttered itself in “ ninety- 
day” prophecies, and in some sad mistakes. 

The fact was, that in the beginning of the war there was asub- 
stantial balance of advantages in favour of the South. In the 
first place, the Government of the United States had long been 
in the hands of the South. For four years the rebel chief had 
been Secretary of War, and had resigned that office only to be 
followed by Mr. Floyd, of Virginia. Not only did both of these 
carry on, through several years, the process of disarming the North 
and arming the South—another official, at the same time, scatter- 
ing the navy to the ends of the earth,—but these men were per- 
sonally acquainted with the officers of the army and navy, knew 
whom they might trust, and how others might be purchased, 
The secession movement was at once followed by a sweeping sur- 
render of garrisons, forts, forces, and munitions—only one or two 
generals— as at Sumter—making a feeble resistance, and others— 
as at Norfolk—showing utter imbecility. In the second place the 
Washington Government had so long been administered in the 
interest of slavery, that the departments were tull of disloyal 
persons, who, maintaining their positions by loud professions of 
devotion to the Union, conveyed every kind of mulitary intelli- 
gence to the enemy. General Robert Lee had been for many 
years on the staff of the Lieutenant General-in-Chief of the 
United States, and remained long enough, before resigning, to 
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possess himself of whatever plans or ideas his superior in rank 
had. It was fully ascertained by Federal prisoners, after the battle 
of Bull Run, and boasted of by the Confederates, that nothing 
belonging to the plans of Lieutenant-General Scott was unknown 
to the camp of the secessionists. In the third place, slavery was 
in itself a military training to the South. It implied constant 
patrols, familiarity with violence, a paucity of railroads, and other 
internal improvements, which made every Southerner a horse- 
man, and vast primeval woods, with abundance of game, making 
each a good marksman. The conditions of Northern society were 
precisely opposite to these. Military ambition, cultivated in the 
South, was despised in the North, and for many years the lead- 
ing military positions and officers of the country were filled by 
Southerners, who, on the breaking out of the war, generally went 
South. General Scott himself was a Virginian, who was originally 
in favour of letting the “wayward sisters depart,” and always 
half-hearted in the war. The North was at first not only without 
arms, but was forced to fall back upon civilian generals. In the 
fourth place, there was a large and powerful party of pro-Southern 
and pro-slavery men in the North, who were in full sympathy 
with the South, and who continually prevented the Government 
from taking any step which would have made slavery a weakness 
to the South, as encouraging the slaves to escape. ‘The four 
slave states which still held to the Union had only a loyalty 
conditioned on the careful preservation of slavery, so that they 
impeded its movements more than helped them. They were 
for a long time influential in securing such a policy of ren- 
dition and repression toward the slaves as to prevent any acces- 
sion of them to the Northern lines, and sealed up what might 
have been the most important source of information to the North. 
Consequently, in the fifth place, the negroes, remaining as usual 
at work upon the farms and plantations, proved the chief military 
strength of the South. Whilst every Northern soldier who en- 
listed was missed as a labourer at home, the negro at the South, 
working upon the farm, enabled the South to make the widest 
draft upon its white population. The negro-women worked in 
the fields as well as the men, and these labourers were supported 
upon one-third as much as a white labourer or citizen at the 
North would require ; thus making, in addition to the advan- 
tages above indicated, the mere numbers of the South far more 
nearly equal than would appear from the figures of the census. 
Whilst Jefferson Davis showed from the first his long 
familiarity with the conditions under which the war was to be 
fought, Mr. Lincoln gave unmistakable evidence that, in his 
long seclusion at Springfield, he had gained no means of gauging 
the forces which were about to work in the impending conflict. 
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His first call, for 75,000 men to serve three months, was the 
result of a fearful mismeasurement of the Southern movement 
and resources, and was responded to by his enemy with derision. 
The terrible disaster which resulted from all this, opened the 
eyes of the Government, in a great measure, to the difficulty and 
extent of the task before it. As the Americans have raised the 
highest monument of the first Revolution on the spot—Bunker 
Hill—where they were defeated, so they may well build one at Bull 
Run, as the spot where a fearful defeat and humiliation taught 
their Government the necessity of putting forth its greatest 
energies. It was followed by a call for 500,000 volunteers to 
serve for three years, Arrests of the openly disloyal at the 
North were made. Large sums were voted by the Congress for 
the prosecution of the war. Nevertheless, the Government was 
not ready to take the step which alone could have prevented this 
force from being wasted. The battle of Bull Run had been lost, 
through the failure of General Patterson to engage the Con- 
federate, General Johnston ; and no explanation of this suspicious 
conduct having been given, the abolitionists very naturally 
reminded the Government that General Patterson was so 
earnestly pro-slavery that, when Fort Sumter was fired upon, he 
(General Patterson) had only exhibited the United States’ flag 
when forced to do so, by a mob in Philadelphia. But the President 
had determined that the relation of states or individuals to 
slavery should not be made a test of loyalty—declaring that he 
held the man to be loyal who was willing to shoot and be 
shot for his country—and although Patterson was superseded, a 
hundred Pattersons remained to cripple the North in the field. 
Amongst the generals of this character was, notably, General 
M‘Clellan. This general began his career in West Virginia, by a 
proclamation levelled, not at the rebels, but at the negroes, to 
whom he announced his determination to “crush them with an 
iron hand,” if they should attempt to rise and claim their free- 
dom. The Democracy of the Northern States was at that time 
making a great noise over the alleged military failures of the 
Republican Government, and partly as a conciliation of them, 
partly because the North had so few other generals by education, 
this half-hearted man was given the command of the great army 
of the Potomac, when General Scott, through age and infirmity, 
resigned the command, He assumed command, July 25th, 1861, 
and for one year was a dead-weight upon the heart and power of 
the country. The “iron hand” with which he had promised to 
crush the negroes was covered with the softest of gloves when a 
rebel was to be dealt with. His idea of duty, with the fine army 
of 150,000 men entrusted to him, with which to take Richmond, 
seemed to be confined to the guarding of mansions deserted by 
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their former heads, for the Confederate service, and the rendition 
of fugitive negroes to disloyal masters. From month to month he 
sat motionless before Richmond, whilst to the impatient country 
every kind of excuse for the paralysis was exhausted. He was 
“waiting for the roads to get better ;” they got better; “for the 
leaves to fall ;” they fell; “for fair weather ;” it came ; and yet 
there was no onward movement. Meantime, his army became 
fearfully decimated by the diseases incidental to tide-water Vir- 
ginia. It is difficult to believe that the waste of this noble army 
and the most precious year were due to M‘Clellan’s incapacity or 
cowardice. It seems but too plain, that political motives and in- 
sidious advices were at work ; that it had slowly become evident 
to him that the military conquest of the South would imply the 
death of slavery, and that he was already acting—or rather 
sitting still—with reference to the candidature of the pro-slavery 
reactionists at the North, which was subsequently awarded him, 
and which he certainly had fairly earned. To his camp there 
came a favourite band of minstrels—the Hutchinsons—who sang to 
the measure and music of Luther’shymn, a song by Whittier, which 
the soldiers liked to hear, the first verse of which is as follows :— 


“We wait beneath the furnace-blast 
The pangs of transformation : 
Not painlessly doth God recast 

And mould anew the nation. 

Hot burns the fire 

Where wrongs expire ; 

Nor spares the hand 

That from the land 
Uproots the ancient evil.” 


The Hutchinsons had gone by consent of the Secretary of War ; 
they had been welcomed also by M‘Clellan ; but when he heard of 
this song, he at once issued an order, banishing them from the 
limits of his command. This little incident really explains the 
sad year. At length M‘Clellan was compelled to make a move- 
ment towards Richmond ; but it was evidently not done with 
any idea of entering that capital. While his soldiers were fight- 
ing and suffering frightfully, he was on a gun-boat in the James 
river, enjoying his wine and cigar, out of harm’s way ; and, in 
short, the ingenuity of his failure was only equalled by that with 
which he and his friends tried to make it appear that the failure 
was attributable to interference with his plans by the authorities 
at Washington, who were, indeed, seriously amenable to the 
charge of not having interfered with those plans to the extent of 
removing the General who had conceived them. The heavy 
tidings of the seven disasters before Richmond, came to the 
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North on the eve of Independence Day (July 4), and the festival 
became a day of deepest mourning. 

Disheartening as was this dreary year, with its fearful climax of 
a ruined army, it could not fail to bring some compensation to 
those who had an unconquerable purpose. Those who desired 
that the rebellion should be put down without harm to slavery, 
could not deny that their method had been tried by commanders 
of their own opinions, and that it had failed. The President 
could not be accused of conducting the war for party ends, if he 
now tried a more energetic and radical policy. Moreover, the 
delusion that there was as yet a large party at the South 
favourable to the Union, which needed to be strengthened by 
conciliation, was dispelled, and the loyalty of the negroes to 
the Northern cause, and their willingness and ability to assist 
it, had been shown in many ways. It became evident to the 
Government, after the failure of M‘Clellan, that it must destroy 
slavery and avail itself of the co-operation of the slaves to ensure 
success ; but, owing to the necessity of carrying with it the four 
slave states which yet adhered to the Union, it proceeded very 
slowly and cautiously in this direction. That the Government 
and the Congress were anti-slavery, and disposed to exercise their 
constitutional power against slavery, apart from mere military 
expediency, is proved by the promptness with which they emanci- 
pated the slaves of the District of Columbia, of all United 
States’ territories, and abolished the fugitive slave law. Nothing 
but military necessity could justify the setting aside of the codes 
which protected slavery in the States, and it is not to be wondered 
that the loyal slaveholders, and their Northern party, were slow 
to perceive this military necessity. The President (July, 1862) 
called together the representatives of the non-seceding slave 
states, and urged them solemnly to use their influence with their 
respective states to secure the acceptance of the proposition for 
gradual and compensated emancipation, which Congress, in ac- 
cordance with a message sent by him, had passed. To this ap- 
peal twenty of those representatives responded angrily, in the 
negative ; seven declared that they would appeal to their states 
for a fair deliberation on the subject ; and two met the proposi- 
tion with favour. The steps which had already been taken con- 
cerning slavery were, first, that no soldier should be allowed to 
return a fugitive slave ; next, some time after, that any slave 
which had been used against the Northern army should be held 
to be free ; and, later, that the slave of any disloyal person should 
be so held. On September 22, 1862, the world was startled by 
the President’s proclamation, deciding that he would, on the fol- 
lowing January 1, issue an edict liberating all slaves in any state 
or district where there should remain armed resistance to the 
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United States’ laws. On the day named, the proclamation was 
issued. 

The utterance of this proclamation was the signal for a poli- 
tical conflict of unsurpassed vehemence, which, beginning with 
the year 1863, continued without intermission until the 7th of 
November, 1864, when it was concluded by the victory of the 
Republicans, who re-elected Mr. Lincoln. The President knew 
that the decided adoption of an anti-slavery policy would cause 
the formation, into a compact opposition, of all the pro-slavery 
elements of the country. He proceeded cautiously. He did not 
remove the feeble generals of Democratic sympathies—not even 
General M‘Clellan, who was retained some months after his fail- 
ures in Virginia, in a restricted command. The resuscitation 
which the armies required made an interval in which this could 
be done without serious harm. It became the duty of M‘Clellan 
to publish to the army the President’s proclamation of emanci- 
pation, which he did in language which indicated his want of 
sympathy with the measure, and at once marked him as the 
standard-bearer of the political opposition. He at length dis- 
obeyed orders so flagrantly that the President was forced to 
remove him, when he was at once taken up by the “ Copper- 
heads” as they were generally called, and “lionized.” The 
“Copperheads” took the ground, that the South could yet be 
brought back by conciliation, negotiation, and compromise ; that 
the President, by over-riding the Constitution and making war 
upon the domestic institutions of the Southern states—inciting 
servile insurrection, &c.—had united them as one man, and that 
they would all return, if a president were elected who promised 
their former security. On the other hand there arose a dissatis- 
faction among the radical republicans and abolitionists, based 
upon Mr. Lincoln’s slowness and hesitation in dealing with 
slavery, a dissatisfaction which had already come to its head in 
a strong party which gathered chiefly around Major-General 
Fremont. The “Copperheads” had considerable strength in the 
Congress, and used it in impeding, so far they could, the voting 
of supplies to the armies, and in urging measures for the institu- 
tion of negotiations for peace with the South—their real object 
being to gain delays until they could obtain a president who 
would reverse the anti-slavery policy of Mr. Lincoln’s govern- 
ment. But events could not be delayed. Negroes crowded by 
thousands to the Federal lines. The occurrence of fresh disasters 
made it necessary that these negroes should be enlisted ; and 
both justice and common sense required that, Congress should 
pass a measure emancipating the families of negroes so enlisted. 
The negroes fought magnificently, and won favour everywhere. 
Slavery was fast dying, by inevitable causes. Some military vic- 
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tories in the south-west—notably, the capture of Vicksburg— 
decided the republicans to nominate Mr. Lincoln for another 
term ; and the nomination of Genera] M‘Clellan, by the “ Copper- 
heads,” induced the radicals to forego their preference for Mr. 
Fremont. 

Re-elected by an overwhelming vote of his countrymen ; freed 
from any possible political “fire in the rear,” the President had no 
longer any reason to halt in the work of emancipation. The cry 
for “ peace ” was hushed, and there was no path open but that of 
vigorous war. The South was giving signs of exhaustion, and 
the future was radiant with the auspices of victory. The Presi- 
dent shared the enthusiasm of the people ; half-hearted generals 
were removed, whole-hearted ones sent to the front; city after 
city—Atlanta, Savannah, Charleston, Columbia—fell, and state 
after state was conquered; and at length the Union banner 
floated over the Confederate capital itself, with the chief armies 
of the vanquished Slavery- Rebellion held as prisoners-of-war be- 
neath it. 

Self-conquest in the North had gone hand in hand with 
conquest in the South. Maryland, Missouri, West Virginia, and 
Tennessee had abolished slavery; Kentucky, by her leading 
journals and her governor, had begun a movement for the same 
end; Illinois and Ohio had abolished civil restrictions upon 
negroes ; the street-cars of New York had resolved to admit 
negroes with whites; and the Government at Washington had 
purged itself, so far as it could at that time, by proposing to the 
States an amendment to the Constitution, prohibiting for ever the 
existence of slavery in the United States. The signs of this 
great conversion were appearing everywhere. The flag of the 
Union—its one stain almost faded out—floated over Sumter 
again. The nation was filled with unutterable joy as, on the 
Dial of Growths, the rank weed of slavery and the blood-red 
flower of war closed together, and the new hour was marked 
by the unfolding of a pure Peace. But there was, in the ecstasy 
of this proud moment, a lurking danger. The anti-slavery 
revolution was not yet consummated. ‘he anti-slavery amend- 
ment yet lacked for adoption the votes of four or five states. 
There were yet thrice as many slaves actually held as in 
1776. But, more formidable than any of these facts, there 
was a great spirit of clemency and conciliation sweeping through 
the North ; and those, North and South, who wished to preserve 
as much of the old slave power as they could, were already 
manceuvring to preserve the caste of the slave-owners, and to re- 
construct the State governments of the South out of the frag- 
ments of those that had already crumbled through inherent rot- 
tenness. General Banks had already shown that disposition to 
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restore states on the basis most desired by planters, which would 
have been prolific of evils. The negroes were to be, indeed, not 
slaves, but they were to be in the political power of their former 
masters—converted from treason to loyalty by the hope of saving 
their estates—a power under which they could have been op- 
pressed to almost any extent so soon as the military occupation 
had been replaced by civil law, without any infraction of the laws 
abolishing slavery in its old form. There was every reason to 
apprehend that when the Federal power was withdrawn, and the 
late masters had exclusively the military and political power, the 
old wrong might survive in some form of serfdom, or enforced 
contracts with negroes, to be called by some decorous name, to 
harden gradually into a cruel and dangerous oppression, as sla- 
very had done before. The chief danger was that this concilia- 
tory spirit of the American people had already taken the shape, 
in the mind of the President, whom all were ready to follow, of a 
plan of reconstruction which must inevitably have preserved the 
caste which had grown out of slavery. He had already decided to 
issue a new proclamation of amnesty in this sense, which the 
people were ready to receive and applaud ; and if, as has been 
stated, the order of General Weitzel, and the plan of reconstruc- 
tion proposed by General Sherman, were based upon views and 
wishes expressed by President Lincoln, there is good reason to 
fear that this sultry clemency threatened the whole harvest of 
the war with blight. Was that noble Revolution which had con- 
quered, in succession, indifference, social and ecclesiastical hosti- 
lity, mobs, majorities, armies, to be lost now by a false and mer- 
ciless mercy? Was the sword which had cloven iron bars to fail 
now in piercing the soft veil of sentiment? If there was any 
point where a great movement for humanity was vulnerable, it 
would be just here. But out of the darkness emerged the hand 
of destiny, to rescue the American nation from this last peril. It 
was decreed that slavery itself should blot out the unpublished 
proclamation of amnesty, and write in the blood of the heart 
which was too kind to utter it, that death-warrant which it and 
its caste deserved, and which alone could fitly crown the sacri- 
fices of so many weary years. At the very moment when the 
joyful nation was wreathing the laure! and evergreen of the victor 
and the patriot around the brow of their noble and gentle Presi- 
dent, slavery slew him in cold blood. In a moment, the twenty 
million hearts that just now meditated indulgence demand im- 
placable justice. The body of the murdered President passes 
from city to city, and from state to state, and the grief-stricken 
people swear over it that not one vestige of the infernal wrong 
shall remain in the land. The wild and guilty passions which 
the long outrages upon human nature have engendered gather 
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themselves into a last fearful stroke, the fit climax of their hor- 
rible history, and the policy of Southern reconstruction is re- 
mitted to one who, more than any loyalist in America, knows 
the nature of the monster with whose last writhings of despera- 
tion America has to deal. Andrew Johnson, who has had the 
rope of a rebel mob around his neck, who has had a son laid in 
the grave, and a daughter shot down at his door, is now the Pre- 
sident of Slavery’s own election, and the last cloud clears away 
from that future of America which too much clemency alone had 
imperilled.* 

We are not of those who have feared, at any time, that the 
heroes of humanity in America are in danger of being pro- 
voked, even by the fiendish assassination of a beloved leader, to 
lend themselves to a savage or vindictive policy. President 
Lincoln is not the first anti-slavery martyr over whose grave 
they have journeyed to their noble goal. The blood of Lovejoy 
and of John Brown cried from the ground, only to inspire them 
to a new devotion to justice, and that of the martyr-President 
will plead for nothing lower. That their labours and sacrifices 
have culminated in so purifying the banner of the United States 
that slaveholders loathed it, and slaves prayed for a sight of it ; 
that the Presidents who were known only as slavehounds were 
at last superseded by one worthy to die for Freedom,—these 
will be held by them as the costly certificates of their well-earned 
triumph, and be set as a bow on the receding cloud. The sub- 
siding waters of rebellion will leave the stratum of a new society 
over the South, the slaves will be transformed to free and equal 
citizens, and the chain, the lash, the shamble, and the bowie- 








* Since this article was written the hope expressed in this sentence has 
been cruelly disappointed. The new President has, in his first effort at 
reconstruction, surrendered the United States Law—under which blacks and 
whites are equally citizens—by which alone he has any authority in a Southern 
state, to the behests of the slave-code which North Carolina had anterior to 
her secession. If the laws of that state are in force, by what right can the 
President appoint its Governor, or convoke its Conventions? Or is every law 
invalid except that, the working of which excludes from political rights the 
only class in the South that can be absolutely trusted? With such an 
example, of how the most loyal whites of the South are resolved to oppress the 
negroes to the utmost of their power, as the Legislature of ‘Tennessee has just 
given, it may be regarded as certain that the Congress will set aside any pre- 
tended state which tries to enter without adopting the principle of negro- 
suffrage. To take from the crumbled slave-state the rottenest fragment to be 
corner stone of the new, were of course to surrender all the moral result of 
the war. The deplorable position which Mr. Johnson has taken is doubtless 
to be attributed, not to any love of slavery, but to the lack of legal training. A 
much stronger and more popular President put forth great efforts to carry 
through the last Congress the Louisiana organization, and failed, and it is a 
much more anti-slavery Congress with which Mr. Johnson has to deal in 
December next. 
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knife will be preserved only as the fossil implements of an 
extinct race of half-human creatures. 

We have, in the preceding payes, reviewed and condensed this 
great chapter of contemporaneous history from that point of 
view which regards it as the peaceful revolution of a principle 
which, beginning with no strength but its own inherent rectitude, 
has gone on, step by step, against vast interests and over all 
imaginable obstacles to the noblest of successes, It was the 
noblest revolution of history, because in it only the legitimate 
weapons of truth were used. The strongholds yielded to the 
voices, the persuasions, the reasons, of just and earnest men ; 
they were besieged with arrows of light, shelled with bombs of 
free thought and free schools. “Love is the hell-spark that 
burneth up the mountain of iniquity,’ said Mohammed. In 
the strength of a broad and irrepressible humanity, the anti- 
slavery revolution had gone on until the steps of Liberty were 
upon the threshold of a liberated and redeemed new world. 
The flag which had for many years represented the scars and 
stripes on the slave’s back, had once again floated up, and 
promised to symbolise, as at first, the stars and streaks of 
humanity’s dawn. The late war we have seen as a rebellion 
against this revolution. It was a league against the peaceful 
and legitimate evolution of Liberty on that continent—an 
insurrection against a resurrection. 

Whilst we admire this fresh publication to our age of the law, 
that Justice, without wealth or weapons, is still irresistible, there 
is to be no less studied that reverse side of the lesson, which 
shows that evil, in the presence of its serene antagonist, for ever 
digs its own grave. We might, indeed, well have headed this 
record “The Suicide of American Slavery.” We have seen, 
at each step, that every defiant movement of Slavery was a stab 
at its own heart. Its greed for extension created the opposition ; 
its war against Mexico resulted in new free states; its mobs 
begot sympathy for its opponents among decent people; its 
slave-hunting in the North revealed its cruel nature to people 
before incredulous ; its assassinations silenced its Northern de- 
fenders ; its hanging of John Brown gave its foes a watch-word 
and a battle-hymn ; its treacherous disarming of the North led 
to its first victories, which made emancipation necessary ; its 
animal ferocity evoked the energy which crushed it. It built 
about the nation a wall of fire, which cut off every way but 
that of universal and immediate emancipation. And when, at 
last, it had, in the merciful heart of the Republican President, 
one single remaining hope of lingering life, it planted its fang 
in that last spot of vitality, and must perish miserably and for 
ever. Sic semper tyrannis, 
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The Principles of Biology. Vol. I. By Hersert SPENCER. 
London: Williams and Norgate. 1864. 


NQUESTIONABLY life is the touchstone of any system of 
philosophy. Not only is it in itself the most eminent fact in 
nature, the one which, above all others, challenges attention and 
puts curiosity upon the stretch ; it is, toa thoughtful apprehension, 
much more than this. Though to a superficial view unlike, 
nay, in many aspects most opposed to the phenomena which lie 
outside the pale of organization, life is in reality, and is, more 
or less consciously, universally felt to be, the most perfect ex- 
hibition of the universe to us. We might call it Nature’s 
revelation of herself; the mode in which she delights to make 
known her secret meaning. Yet, if it be a revelation it is still a 
hiding. If the ends are manifest the methods are obscure. 
Nature seems here to put herself into our hands, and yet eludes 
us when we seek to hold her. Life seems close to us, and yet is 
far off; it seems well known, and yet impenetrable; it seems 
distinct from all other things, yet its roots twine about the 
centre. We grasp it as Thor grasped the cup that drained the 
ocean. It furnishes our first draughts of knowledge, but the 
whole depth of nature must be pierced before its mystery is 
exhausted. 

Yet that life should stand to us as the interpreter of the 
universe is necessary. The organic body constitutes the point at 
which man touches the world. It is here our consciousness and 
the external meet ; here, if anywhere, we have direct apprehension 
of nature, and obtain a standard by which our other apprehen- 
sions may be judged. Nor can we, on reflection, fail to see that 
the distinction which exists so broadly between the organic and 
inorganic worlds, may be founded less on a true external differ- 
ence than on a difference of relation to ourselves; and that, if 
ever our knowledge is to penetrate below the surface, the living 
organism furnishes the clue by which we must be guided. 
Accordingly, we do not wonder that Mr. Spencer, in fulfilment of 
the great task which he has set himself of summing up the 
main item of human knowledge, and ordinating them under 
the broadest and simplest principles attainable, has sought at 
once to test the value of his conceptions by their application to 
Biology ; feeling doubtless not only, as he says, that it is of more 
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immediate importance to interpret organic than inorganic nature, 
but also, that to interpret life is to interpret all. 

Nor is the tendency of science in this respect doubtful. While 
on the one hand extended observation has been constantly 
eliciting new points of apparent contrast between the organic and 
the inorganic, on the other a more minute examination has been 
almost as constantly resolving them on principles of universal 
application. The identification of the two regions can hardly, 
indeed, yet be said to be accomplished, but so far as their general 
aspects are concerned, it seems to be approaching. And the 
doctrine—to which Mr. Spencer's volume furnishes a powerful 
contribution—that organic and inorganic nature are one, is 
manifestly gaining an increased ascendency. It is probable, 
however, that the march of thought on this subject, though on 
the whole decisive, has been much impeded by a certain one- 
sidedness. Almost all the effort bestowed on it hitherto has been 
exerted in one direction; namely, towards bringing vital 
phenomena into conformity with those of the inorganic world. 
To us it appears that this process should be at least in part 
reversed, and the endeavour made to read inorganic phenomena 
by the light of vital. We may illustrate our meaning thus. 
The motions of the heavenly bodies are in various respects unlike 
the motions which take place upon the earth ; especially, perhaps, 
in this, that the latter never continue for more than a limited 
time ; the former are unceasing. So palpable is the difference 
that by the natural sense of men these motions were absolutely 
contrasted ; opposed, much as the organic and inorganic have 
been opposed among us. By the Greeks they were called 
respectively corruptible and incorruptible. But they are now 
wholly identified ; the same laws are seen to prevail in each case, 
under different conditions. This identification was effected by a 
mutual interpretation. The apparently superior celestial motions 
were not reduced into terrestrial; the true nature of the 
latter was revealed by the former. The corruptible were raised 
up in thought and identified with the incorruptible. It was 
discovered that the apparent ceasing was an illusion of the sense. 
The seemingly simpler were the least truly seen—the least 
intelligible. 

So, it appears to us, it must and will be in respect to the 
phenomena of the organic and inorganic world. The seeming 
higher will not be brought down to the lower; but the seeming 
lower will be raised up to the higher. The celestial regions, 
where dwells vitality, will explain to us the humbler terrestrial 
sphere of lifeless matter. We shall first learn to understand 
inorganic nature when we discern in it, though hidden, the same 
characters as those which seem the sole prerogative of life. 
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To complete our illustration, we might ask whether each class 
of motions—the celestial and terrestrial—did not contribute its 
own elements to the laws of motion: for example, the character 
of continuance by the celestial, that of taking a straight line 
until deflected, by the terrestrial? So, perhaps, the organic and 
inorganic spheres have each some special elements to contribute 
to our comprehension of the laws of force. 

In the sequel we may better see the bearing of this view. We 
will now no longer detain our readers from Mr. Spencer—who 
having, perchance by a wise instinct, pretermitted the inorganic 
region, may come to his subject with hands less bound—but 
shall proceed to lay before them a brief recapitulation of his 
views of life. 

In order to understand the present volume it is necessary 
to recal the main positions laid down in the former, and some 
of the fundamental conceptions there given. Premising that the 
absolute verity of things is unknowable by us, and their actual 
cause wholly inscrutable (wherein lies a reconciliation between 
science and religion), Mr. Spencer proceeds to show, that from 
the fundamental ideas of matter and foree—the indestructibility 
of which is demonstrated—the general characters of natural 
phenomena may be deduced. Starting from matter as a homo- 
geneous mass, subject to the operation of force in some quite 
simple form (say as attraction and repulsion, or as a mere un- 
defined motion), there must ensue a process of “evolution :” 
that is, this homogeneous mass must become characterized by 
more and more differences; the unlike portions being separated 
from each other, and the like portions aggregated. Thus there 
will arise a progressively more and more complex structure of 
the universe, each portion undergoing its own particular changes, 
connected by a widely ramifying chain of mutual dependence, 
In short, from the embryo universe, as above presented, must be 
evolved the universe which so conveniently surrounds us, but 
which we so imperfectly know. 

This great series of changes, which constitutes evolution, arises 
in conformity with certain necessary laws, all of them based upon 
the one great axiom of the persistence, or indestructibility, of 
force. The first is the instability of the homogeneous. Since 
different parts of a mass, which is throughout perfectly alike, must 
be differently acted upon by the same force, this force will pro- 
duce upon these parts different effects, and will thus modify them 
differently ; in a word, will “differentiate” them. So the 
homogeneous mass will become “ heterogeneous.” Another law 
also comes into immediate bearing—that of the multiplicatic m of 
effects. For a force operating upon differing portions of matter, 
itself becomes modified and assumes different forms, again pro- 
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ducing new differences of arrangement, which in their turn still 
farther differentiate the forces. So, from the simple indeter- 
minate force there arise definite movements, heat, electricity, 
light, chemical phenomena, &c. 

Besides this ever increasing diversity, there ensues an answering 
process: the like elements are grouped together, and more and 
more distinguished from unlike groups. This is integration, of 
which we see an instance in the successive strata of the earth’s 
crust ; and finally the whole process tends towards equilibrium, 
a perfect balance of force in every direction. 

Thus we find,from a mere unvaried aggregate, played upon by 
an unbalanced force, isevolved a mutually connected variety ; or, in 
other words, “evolution is a change from an indefinite incoherent 
homogeneity, to a definite coherent heterogeneity, through 
continuous differentiations and integrations.” And this is exactly 
what takes place in chief perfection in the organic world. The 
history of life is the history of a typical process of evolution, as 
this second volume is designed to show. Herein the general 
principles laid down in the first are applied to the special field of 
biology, or at least to that part of the science which concerns the 
wider phenomena of life. In one aspect it is a cumulative argu- 
ment for the doctrine of the development of life through natural 
forces as opposed to that of special creations. Mr. Spencer 
begins with a discussion of the data of biology—the mutual 
actions between the organism and surrounding forces,—and 
attempts a definition of life: then, in the absence of sufficient 
knowledge to allow of complete treatment of the subject, he 
reviews the main inductions at which biology has arrived ; and 
finally applies the gathered materials to demonstrate the process 
of evolution. We will attempt briefly to follow him. 

It is not hard to understand that organic matter should be 
peculiarly unstable. Three of its four chief constituents are 
gaseous, the fourth a solid; all are very unlike each other, 
and nitrogen is especially prone to quit its compounds. Several 
exist in a variety of forms, among them oxygen, carbon, sulphur, 
phosphorus. The organic molecules consist of numerous atoms, 
and probably possess a spherical form, which tends to keep their 
polarities unbalanced. ‘They belong largely to the group termed 
colloid, by Graham, and thus possess tenacity sufficient for plastic 
purposes, and yet permit an easy diffusion through them of sub- 
stances belonging to the crystalline group, which freely traverse 
the body; some entering as excitors of its actions, others pas- 
sing out as the results of decomposition. Some of the organic 
substances possess a greater molecular, others a greater chemical 
mobility. Upon the substance thus constituted the forces of 
nature are continually operating. It is changed by pressure, 
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rapidly imbibes and gives off fluids, is modified by heat and 
light, and is especially susceptible to chemical influences ; rapidly 
falls from its unstable to a stable composition under the influence 
of oxygen, or of changes communicated in a manner akin to fer- 
mentation. Influenced thus from without, the organie body 
reacts; developes heat, light, electricity, nervous force, motion, 
all dependent on molecular change. 

For a definition of life, Mr. Spencer, admitting that any defi- 
nition must be imperfect, prefers this: “The definite combina- 
tion of heterogeneous changes both simultaneous and successive, 
in correspondence with external coexistences and sequences ;” or 
more briefly, “The continuous adjustment of internal relations to 
external relations.” The characters of life as thus defined are 
emphatically those of evolution. The highest animals present 
the widest, most rapid, and relatively the most prolonged series 
of changes ; the higher the life the greater the variety of structure 
and of function, and the more definite the combinations or integra- 
tions. The correspondence, in life, between the internal and 
external is the establishing of a balance or equilibrium, “ which 
ever leads an evolution to become more complete.” 


“On the one hand, for the maintenance of that correspondence 
between inner and outer actions which consiitutes life, an organism 
must be susceptible to small changes from small external forces (as in 
sensation), and must be able to initiate large changes in opposition to 
large external forces (as in muscular action). On the other hand, 
organic matter is at once extremely sensitive to disturbing agencies of 
all kinds, and is capable of suddenly evolving motion in great amounts ; 
that is to say, the constitution of organic matter specially adapts it to 
receive and to produce the internal changes required to balance 
external changes.” 

The natural scope of biology would be a detailed interpretation 
of all structural and functional phenomena in their relations to 
the phenomena of the environment and in their mutual reactions ; 
but this being in the present state of knowledge impossible, Mr. 
Spencer takes up, one by one, the chief biological inductions, 
analysing them and referring them to the laws of evolution, as 
already laid down. The inductions are: growth, development, 
function, waste and repair, adaptation, individuality, genesis, 
heredity, variation, classification, and distribution. 

Growth is essentially the same in the organic and inorganic 
world, the growth of a crystal, for example, and of a plant; 
except in this, that inorganic substances, in growing, integrate 
with themselves such particles only as are already essentially 
the same as themselves ; organic bodies first cause such particles 
to be formed from their elements, present in the surrounding 
medium, and then unite them with themselves. Growth is due 
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to the surplus of food over expenditure, and therefore in all 
animals it necessarily reaches a limit more or less definite, 
because with increase of bulk the expenditure of force must 
relatively increase ; the masses of similarly-shaped bodies vary- 
ing as the cubes of the dimensions, the strength varying as the 
squares. An animal that has doubled in bulk needs twice 
the intensity of muscular contraction to move its body through 
a given space. Thus, however great, at first, the excess of 
nutrition may have been, there must come a time at which the 
expenditure overtakes it. Plants, in which there is nothing to 
call expenditure of force, go on growing till they die ; the croco- 
dile and the pike, which from their habits expend very little, do 
almost the same. The possible limits of growth depend first on 
complexity of organization as subserving supply and distribution 
of nourishment ; and, secondly, oni nitial size, as the profits ob- 
tainable in a business are proportionate to the capital. 

Development, meaning by the term not increase of bulk, but 
growing complexity of structure, corresponds precisely with the 
idea of evolution: it is a change from indefinite homogeneity to 
definite heterogeneity. The embryo of every higher animal, as 
Von Baer pointed out, passes from the general to the special ; 
by degrees assuming characters less common to all embryos and 
more peculiar to its own group. It is at the same time, with 
certain exceptions, progressively differentiated from the medium 
which surrounds it, alike in structure, form, chemical composition, 
specific gravity, temperature, and self-mobility. Of types of 
development there appear to be essentially two: the first round 
one or many centres, the second around one or many «azes. 
Cellular plants and animals illustrate the former ; trees and all 
animals above the lowest exhibit the latter. 

The functions which life embraces may be arranged in three 
groups. They subserve either the accumulation of force, the 
expenditure of force, or the transfer of force: that is, either the 
incorporation of the food, the supply of the various organs by 
the blood and possibly by the nerves, or the actions of the 
various organs. Like the structure, the functions are made more 
complex and distinct by evolution, and at the same time more 
strictly inter-independent. In the lowest animals—mere lumps of 
jelly-like substance—every part serves every office; absorbs, 
breathes, secretes, acts. Gradually different parts are appro- 
priated to different offices. In the hydra and sea-anemone 
there are an internal surface to digest, an external to respond to 
the outer world, and arms to seize the food. So the differentia- 
tion proceeds, while, as they become more complex, all the organs 
depend for their maintenance on each other. Stomach and 
brain cannot live without the heart, nor the heart without these. 
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From an indefinite simplicity there has arisen a definite variety. 
Remnants, however, of the primary convertibility continue to 
exist within narrow limits. (In disease, especially, one organ 
may often be seen to take on partially the functions of another.) 
This is the doctrine of the Physiological Division of Labour, 
first worked out by M. Milne-Edwards: the body becomes a 
complex and mutually dependent whole, just as society does. 
Function precedes structure. In the simplest animals—the 
rhizopods—which are structureless, yet move and feed, it evi- 
dently does: and deductively it must ; for it is by the operation 
of external forces on the action of a part that structure is 
determined. 

Of waste and repair, the former is immediately deducible from 
the persistence of force, since no expenditure of force can take 
place but through the fall of the organic matter from an unstable 
towards a more stable equilibrium. Repair is not so readily to 
be understood, yet with a power in the molecules of the body to 
combine into their own form separate elements around them, it 
becomes a simple case of integration. The assumption of this 
power seems to be justified by some phenomena of disease. In 
small-pox, e. g., the blood appears to be altered by the poison, 
and the altered particles mould into their own model all those by 
which they are replaced. Hence the comparative immunity 
from the disease after the first attack. The restoration of a lost 
member, or reproduction of the whole body from a_ part, 
which occurs in many of the lower organisms, is like the power 
of a crystal to reconstruct its lost apex when placed in a like 
solution. The aggregate forces of the body control the formative 
processes in each part. Here Mr. Spencer proposes a hypothesis : 
“that the form of each species of organism is determined by a 
peculiarity in the constitution of its units; that these have a 
special structure in which they tend to arrange themselves, just 
as have the units of inorganic matter.” 


“A fragment of begonia leaf, imbedded in fit soil and kept at an 
appropriate temperature, will develope a young begonia; and so small 
is the fragment which is thus capable of originating a complete plant, 
that something like 100 plants might be produced from a single 
leaf. Various succulent plants have like powers of multiplication. .. . 
As many as fifty polypes may result from the section of one. . . . What 
now is the implication? We cannot say that in each portion of the 
begonia leaf, and in every fragment of the hydra’s body, there exists 
a ready-formed model of the entire organism. . .. We have, therefore, 
no alternative but to say that the living particles composing one of 
these fragments have an innate tendency to arrange themselves into 
the shape of the organism to which they belong. We must infer that 
a plant or animal of any species is made up of special units, in all of 
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which there dwells the intrinsic aptitude to aggregate into the form of 
that species, just as in the atoms of a salt there dwells the intrinsic 
aptitude to crystallize in a particular way. It seems difficult to con- 
ceive that this can be so, but we see that it is so. Groups of units 
taken from an organism (providing they are of a certain bulk, and not 
much differentiated into special structures) have this power of re- 
arranging themselves ; and we are thus compelled to recognise the 
tendency to assume the specific form as inherent in all parts of the 
organism. ... For this property there is no fit term. If we accept the 
word polarity, as the name for the force by which inorganic units are 
aggregated into a form peculiar to them, we may apply this word to 
the analogous force displayed by organic units. But polarity, as 
ascribed to atoms, is but a name for something of which we are 
ignorant—a name for a hypothetical property, which as much needs 
explanation as that which it is used to explain. Nevertheless, in default 
of another word, we must employ this. ..—organic polarity,or polarity of 
the organic units—to signify the proximate cause of the ability which 
organisms display of reproducing lost parts.” —p. 180. 


For the particles thus endowed, Mr. Spencer proposes the 
name “physiological units.” They are not the chemical units, 
albumen, fibrin, &c., because from these all forms alike are built, 
nor can they be the morphological units or cells, for these are not 
universal, and their existence implies the operation of the forma- 
tive power. The “physiological units” are therefore something 
between these. The chemical units he infers must combine into 
units immensely more complex than themselves, complex as they 
are, these units differing in each organism. 

Adaptation consists in the changes produced in the organs of 
animals or plants by the circumstances to which they are ex- 
posed, and the actions thereby called forth. The increase of an 
actively exercised limb, the thickening of an exposed surface, 
the acuteness of a cultivated sense, the false joint which may 
form after a fracture, are instances. But such adaptations have 
an early limit. They reach a certain point, but cannot be carried 
beyond, and without a continuance of their causes soon disappear. 
This is referable to the secondary changes which an altered, 
especially an increased, function of any organ involves. From 
increased action arises increased circulation, increase therefore of 
arterial and nervous supply. But these secondary changes imply 
others still in successive ratios, and these can only ensue slowly, 
and to a small extent. This point is illustrated in Mr. Spencer’s 
favourite way. 

“From the laws of adaptive modification in societies, we may hope 
to get a clue to the laws of adaptive modification in organisms. Let 
us suppose that a society has arrived at a state of equilibrium like 
that of a mature animal—a state not like our own, in which growth 
and structural development are rapidly going on, but a state of settled 
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balance among the functional powers of the various classes and indus- 
trial bodies, and a consequent fixity in the relative sizes of such classes 
and bodies. In a society thus balanced, there occurs something 
which throws an unusual demand on some one industry—say an 
unusual demand for ships (which we will assume to be built of iron)— 
in consequence of « competing mercantile nation having been pros- 
trated by famine or pestilence. The immediate result is the employ- 
ment of more workmen and the purchase of more iron by the ship- 
builders ; and when presently, the demand continuing, the builders 
find their premises and machinery insufficient, they enlarge them. . . . 
Let us go a step further. Suppose that this iron ship-building 
industry, having enlarged as much as the available capital and labour 
permit, is still unequal to the demand, what limits its immediate 
further growth? The lack of iron. The iron-producing industry 
yields only as much iron as is habitually required for all the purposes 
to which iron is applied, ship-building being only one. If, then, extra 
iron is required for ships, the first effect is to withdraw part of the 
iron habitually consumed for other purposes, and to raise the price. 
Presently the iron-makers feel this change, and their stocks dwindle. 
[The iron-trade, however, expands*under this demand much less 
rapidly than the ship-trade, because only a part of the demand for 
iron depends on ship-building, and meanwhile the growth of the ship- 
building industry must be limited by the deficiency of iron. A 
remoter restraint of the same nature meets us if we go a step further, 
in the requisite expansion of the coal-producing industry; and this 
restraint can be overcome only in a still longer time, because the addi- 
tional demand on the coal-owners and coal-miners will be comparatively 
small, and will not for a long time overcome the inertia encountered 
in drawing capital and labour from other spheres.] Thus in a com- 
munity which has reached a state of moving equilibrium, though any 
one industry directly affected by an additional demand may rapidly 
undergo a small extra growth; yet a growth beyond this, requiring, 
as it does, the building up of subservient industries less directly and 
strongly affected, as well as the partial wnbuilding of other industries, 
ean take place only with comparative slowness ; and a still further 
growth, requiring structural modifications of industries still more 
distantly affected, must take place still more slowly.”’—p. 194. 


Thus also in the animal organism adaptive modifications will 
be both slow and limited, and will readily revert to the original 
type. The fixity of species, therefore, as it exists in nature, does 
not contradict the evolution of life. 

Genesis, heredity, and variation, Mr. Spencer groups together. 
The union of slightly unlike units renders equilibrium more 
easily disturbed, as is seen in the lower melting point of amal- 
gams than of their constituent metals. Thus when the organic 
forces are approaching equilibrium mobility is restored. The 
likeness of offspring to parents results from the similarity of 
the “physiological units.” Acquired properties are thus per- 
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petuated. Dr. B. Séquard having produced epilepsy in certain 
guinea-pigs, found that their descendants were epileptic ; Mr. 
Lewes records that the pup of a mother that had been taught to 
beg, spontaneously adopted the practice. 

Variation has for its causes the unlikeness of parents, changes 
wrought in them by functional adaptations, and the varying 
quantity or quality of the units, which in no two cases can be 
alike. Variations are greatest where the species differ most, and 
fundamentally they owe their origin to changes of function which 
are necessarily adaptations. The doctrine of “physiological 
units” accounts for all classes of phenomena under these heads. 

In the classification of the organic world, no linear arrange- 
ment will stand. The groups touch one another on all sides, 
The most extensive groups are distinguished from each other by 
profound physiological differences. ‘There is first no distinction 
of functions ; then the accumulation of force is differentiated from 
its expenditure ; next a provision is made for its transfer, and 
action is distributed between the two factors, muscle and nerve. 
The smaller groups are distinguished by modifications in these 
parts, or by the presence or absence of subsidiary ones. 

In the local distribution of organisms there exists a perpetual 
tendency to intrude on each other’s spheres and habits, and the 
expansion of each is limited only by suitability of circumstance 
or by local obstacles. Resemblance of types is found even in 
distant and unlike places if there be no obstacle to migration, 
and the most closely related localities present different types if 
migration is difficult. There is no exact adaptation of organisms 
to localities, as is proved by the frequent extermination of indi- 
genous plants or animals by new arrivals. Of the distribution in 
time, our knowledge is very fragmentary ; but we see that change 
has been continuous and gradual where we have continuous evi- 
dence: where there are gaps in the record there are sudden 
changes in the forms. There is no proof of universal progress : 
where higher animals in succession make their appearance in 
the strata, it is probably owing to migration from previously 
existing continents to the present. With few exceptions, each 
species lives its life and ceases; and types that have once disap- 
peared do not appear again. 

Recurring now to the proofs of the evolution of life, Mr. 
Spencer urges that the distribution of organisms cannot be said 
to imply that they have been designed for and placed in parti- 
cular habitats, because they are by no means always found where 
they are most suited; nor is there evidence of any design to 
multiply types, because similar types are found wherever 
migration is facile. On the other hand, changes corresponding 
to change of habitat or circumstance are everywhere visible, 
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and the changes are more extensive in proportion to the variety 
of circumstance to which any group is exposed. Even the 
change from water to air has its intermediate links in mol- 
luscs and crustacea, which live only partially in water, in fish 
which migrate or bury themselves during drought, and in the 
amphibia. In respect to the distribution in time, we cannot but 
ask, if animals were specially created, why was there no valuable 
life so long? or if cireumstances were not fitting—of which there 
is no proof—why were they not? And why—if creative wisdom 
be shown in multiform adaptation of one type to many ends— 
did types instead of being modified become extinct? Strongly 
suggestive of evolution, on the other hand, are the kinship between 
recent existing forms, and the special relationship that exists 
between the present and the former inhabitants of each region. 
The classification of organisms, again, affords confirmation of 
the evolution of life. It corresponds precisely with that of 
' languages, which are acknowledged to have arisen by evolu- 
tion. Both present the same fundamental character of sub- 
ordination of groups, the largest being radically unlike; the 
groups are of indefinite value, they are united by their lowest 
members, and they present unity and multiformity. 

Further evidence is derived from embryology, in the gradual 
divergence of the groups as they proceed in their development, 
and the circuitous course through which many of them pass, 
The numerous modifications undergone in some cases before the 
final form is assumed, point to ancestral modifications produced 
by external conditions. Again, the suppression of organs once 
formed and their substitution by others—the teeth in fetal 
whales and in some embryonic birds—point to the same source : 
modifications gone through by their progenitors. Indirect and 
direct development are illustrated by the social organism. Society 
at first arises by a long series of changes, individuals gradually 
specializing or altering their operations as demand increases or 
arises ; but when society is fully developed, offshoots from it are 
complete in all their elements at once. The units, being in- 
fluenced by the whole, at once reproduce its form. So even 
among mammalia there is seen the commencement of a direct 
development ; for example, in the heart, which arises by direct 
transformation of the germ-cells, This is an organ which must 
have been early developed, and has undergone throughout little 
change in its conditions; so that the action of the whole upon 
the particles, in respect to it, has been fully exerted. Direct 
thus tends to take the place of indirect development: the traces 
of ancestral modifications to be obliterated. 

And yet again morphology—the ultimate forms of living things 
—may be summoned in evidence. These forms present characters 
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which cannot otherwise be explained but by evolution. All ver- 
tebrata, from the whale to the giraffe, have seven vertebre in the 
neck—except a few. If so many, why not all? Insects and 
crustacea have all of them twenty segments in their body, though 
applied to the most various purposes, from feet to jaws ; spiders 
and mites, though closely akin, have not. Are not the twenty 
segments derived from some common ancestor? See again the 
unity of plan, or homology, in organs differently used. Snakes 
need a spinal column, which is moveable in all its parts; mam- 
mals, on the other hand, require portions of them to be rigid—the 
sacrum, for example, which supports the lower limbs. Yet in 
them the sacrum is still composed of several portions. In its de- 
velopment it is first one, then is divided into several, then grows 
into one again. There are many useless rudimentary organs: 
snakes have abortive hind feet ; the seal has nails on its toes; 
the manatoe has rudiments of them hidden beneath the skin. __ 
How then has evolution been brought about? Neither an 
inherent tendency to progress (the elder Darwin), nor efforts 
made to satisfy new desires (Lamarck), has any valid basis. 
Adaptive modifications of function are the true cause ; but this 
formula requires to be reduced again to the ultimate laws of 
evolution. The factors in vital evolution are external and in- 
ternal. Among the external come first the larger astronomical 
rhythms. In 21,000 years the earth presents a larger part first 
of one and then of the other hemisphere to the sun at the time 
of its nearest approach to him, giving rise to seasons sometimes 
temperate, sometimes of extreme heat and cold. This cycle is in- 
cluded in another of some millions of years, during which the orbit 
of the planet becomes more and less eccentric, increasing and 
diminishing the above described effects. The direct influence thus 
exerted on the fauna and flora, great as it is, is less than that aris- 
ing from the alternate extensions and limitations of their habitats, 
occasioned by the changing temperature, which carry each species 
into the presence of new physical conditions. Next there are the 
perpetually recurring geological changes which give an increas- 
ing complexity to the earth's surface in most various ways ; and 
with these the accompanying revolutions in atmosphere and 
climate. ‘There are also the influences exerted by organisms on 
each other, especially by intrusions on each other's habitats ; the 
conditions becoming more varied with every new accession of 
locomotive or other faculty in the subjects of them. Among the 
internal factors of evolution are the increasing heterogeneity in- 
volved in the very nature of force, which applies alike to the in- 
dividual and the species: the additional changes brought about 
by every previous change—the modified development, for 
example, of neck, forelimbs, and therefore of every part, involved 
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in increased weight of head. An increasing definiteness of 
structure also is implied ; and this in spite of varying conditions, 
because the variations must be trivial in comparison with the 
constant elements, or life would be overthrown. Some organisms, 
however, may escape the effect of these multiplied causes of 
change, neutralizing them by migration. Hence the perpetuity 
of a tew species from the earliest times to the present. Finally, 
these accumulating changes must be such as to subserve the life 
of the individual, because they necessarily constitute a process of 
equilibration, or balancing of external by internal forces. This 
equilibration is direct or indirect. Direct is adaptation—modified 
function answering to external conditions ; indirect equilibration 
is brought about by natural selection, or as Mr. Spencer terms it, 
“ Survival of the fittest.” By this means are rendered permanent 
those structural conditions which subserve the life of the indi- 
vidual, but which cannot have their source in adaptation ; such 
as protective thorns on plants, a firm shell around an egg, the 
long leg of a wading bird. If from severity of season, or from 
stronger enemies, the weaker portion of a species are destroyed, 
the next generation being derived only from the stronger remnant 
of the race, is itself of a stronger order. Thus the external and 
internal force is balanced ; and vice versdé. But as the faculties 
of a species multiply, and the want of one can be compensated 
by the possession of others, natural selection becomes of iess in- 
fluence. It is of least influence among civilized mankind, with 
whom indeed, in advancing evolution, changes in the brain or 
mental organization tend to take the place of modification of 
external structure. 

Thus, even apart from the physiology of individual organisms, 
many evidences converge to demonstrate evolution of life by 
natural forces against the doctrine of special creations. Various & 
priori considerations may be added. The latter view is probably 
false, as being an early belief arising in ignorance, as being one of 
a class of similar views which have been found to be erroneous, 
as being countenanced by no known facts, and incapable of being 
formed into a coherent thought. If we suppose a being capable 
of witnessing only a small part of the life of man, he would have 
as good a reason for supposing each individual specially created. 
There are also theological difficulties arising from the evils inci- 
dent to organic life, which reach their climax in the existence of 
entozoa. For, if special creation be true, these must have been 
created specially to torment the higher lives, without even the 
poor excuse in many cases of a capacity for pleasure in them- 
selves: created and endowed with special powers of existence 
and multiplication to cut off the chances of escape. The doctrine 
of evolution is contrasted in all these respects. It comes with 
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knowledge and arises among those who are best informed ; it is 
one of an increasing class of opinions ; it can be conceived, and so 
forms a legitimate hypothesis ; we see like things, e. g., straight 
lines, passing through every stage into circles, which are utterly 
opposed to them in properties; we see, too, that formless germs 
do evolve into the highest organisms; there is some direct 
evidence, in the shape of known modifications of structure, and 
though it is not much, it is proportionately equal in amount to 
that on which the evolution of the structure of the earth is in- 
ferred from present geologic change. Evolution is morally more 
satisfactory, for though it does not tell us why evils could not have 
been avoided, it puts aside the question, why were they deliberately 
inflicted? These evils no longer suggest deliberate malice ; nay, 
slowly but surely evolution brings about an increasing amount of 
happiness ; all evils being but incidental and diminishing. 
Scanty as is the summary thus given, and little as it repre- 
sents the wealth of Mr. Spencer’s volume, by far too many 
points present themselves for remark for us to attempt to touch 
upon more than a few. But we have thought it well to present 
with a certain completeness the outline of the argument, both 
because we felt that in no other way could anything like justice 
be done to it, and because we think many readers will thank us 
for laying before them the leading points of what is certainly a 
very powerful and valuable, as well as novel strain of reasoning. 
Never before, that we are aware of, has the attempt been made 
with any degree of scientific precision, to subject the phenomena 
of life to a deductive process. Yet if we are ever to gain a real 
and commanding knowledge of physiology, this attempt must 
sooner or later be made—and succeed. And whatever may be 
Mr. Spencer’s success in detail, there can be no doubt that the 
path he treads, and to which he has at least given an unpre- 
cedented scope and completeness, is one that promises great 
results, while many of his own conclusions bear the stamp of 
truth. In respect to the main position he aims to establish, that 
organisms have been “evolved,” and not specially created, it is 
enough to say, here, that we entirely agree with him. The 
hypothesis of special creations has, to our mind, nothing in its 
favour except human ignorance and the good intentions of its 
authors. Yet we confess that we were somewhat struck with the 
novel view in ethics, presented by the doctrine that there is so 
great a moral difference between instituting a chain which in- 
volves certain results and directly bringing them about. Suppose 
the idea applied to social life: a man does not directly fire the 
gun which destroys an innocent life; he only so arranges, or con- 
sents that so should be arranged, the gunpowder and the fire, that 
in the course of inevitable “ differentiations ” it will be destroyed. 
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Mr. Spencer, however, is reserving ethics for another volume, and 
perhaps we do wrong,.though we do but follow his example, pre- 
maturely to start questions of morality. Our parallel also implies 
that the inscrutable first cause, even on the theory of evolution, 
is still a being with whom power dwells and who accepts its re- 
sponsibilities. But on any view it is surely an undesirable thing 
(and Mr. Spencer, who places all religion in the sense of mystery, 
would not dissent from this) to endeavour illegitimately to lessen 
the feeling of mystery with which the phenomena of nature, 
moral as well as material, affect the student. That entozoa 
should devour men, should subject to loathsome and _ torturing 
disease or madness the sensitive nerves and brain of the world’s 
chief denizen, is a dark mystery. Face it fairly, see it a thing as 
much meant and designed, as much embodied in the whole scope 
and make of life, as cool water, or the breath of flowers, or the 
answering glance of eyes, and it becomes dark enough to be full 
of infinite suggestions. It has a meaning, fearfully attractive— 
perhaps yet destined to be read ; perhaps capable of bearing its 
part in raising our whole thought to a new level of moral eleva- 
tion. Who knows what a felt mystery may not do for us in the 
sphere of morals as in that of knowledge? or how should it be 
less fatal to banish it, unsolved, in the one case than in the 
other? Evolution or no evolution, the moral problems of this 
great phenomenon, the world, form a book, the reading of which 
has yet to be re-attempted by mankind. Let us spare ourselves 
the task of whitewashing its solemn characters. 

Perhaps in the ardour of his controversial zeal, Mr. Spencer 
is betrayed into speaking a little too contemptuously of the views 
men frame in ignorance. To us it has long appeared that the 
beauty of organic connexion and correlated evolution is nowhere 
more strikingly visible than in the development of thought from 
its earlier to its later forms, and that scarcely less beauty and 
adaptation are traceable in the first than in the last. Often it 
might surprise us, if a law were not recognisable in it, to see how 
an early thought anticipates the latest, or lays hold of the essen- 
tial conditions of a problem, which subsequent ideas, framed 
with a greater amount of knowledge but less insight, fail to 
maintain. We may remind Mr. Spencer how early, on this very 
subject of evolution, his own doctrine was affirmed, and amid 
how much of ignorance it was nursed. So far from having 
arisen only in recent and scientific times, and driven out the 
opposite as light advanced, the process seems rather to have been 
the other way. Ina dark and mistaken form, doubtless, the 
evolution of living organisms by natural force is as old as the 
most ardent lover of antiquity could desire. Nay, what could be 
more naturally suggested to an ignorant eye, by the teeming life 
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of the warmer countries of the world? It was growing know- 
ledge, accurate observation, that banished the conception, which 
now, in more reputable associations, again solicits our suffrages. 
This is a point worth remembering, especially perhaps with refe- 
rence to the probable future of opinion, or even—which is more 
important—the correct estimate of our own. Did not observation 
of the heavens banish utterly, and put to rout, the heliocentric 
doctrine of Pythagoras ?—restored too, not by observation, but by 
private meditation in a cell. Those primitive ideas of life based 
upon the primordial impressions which it makes on us, and 
which led men to endow it with even superstitious self-directive 
and sustaining powers, are not without their justification, and 
will perhaps, hereafter, be invested with fresh meaning. We 
are the more confirmed in this opinion by noting, as we have 
done, not without some surprise, that not even so trained and 
guarded a mind as Mr. Spencer's is fully emancipated from their 
power. Surely in the doctrine of “ Physiological Units,” en- 
dowed with “inherent tendencies” to assume the form of each 
particular organism, we cannot be mistaken in recognising the 
identical lineaments, however shorn of their fair proportions, of 
our old friends the Archeus, vital principle, nisus formativus, 
and soon. Though yielding thus to a fascination too strong, 
and doubtless too firmly based on some deep necessity, to be 
entirely overcome, Mr. Spencer has himself, in treating of 
another subject, most emphatically pronounced their condemna- 
tion. “In whatever way it is formulated, or by whatever lan- 
guage it is obscured, this ascription of organic evolution to some 
aptitude naturally possessed by organisms or miraculously im- 
posed on them is unphilosophical. It is one of those explana- 
tions which explain nothing, a shaping of ignorance into the 
semblance of knowledge.” In what way does “ the tendency to 
assume the specific form, inherent in all parts of the organism” 
attirmed by Mr. Spencer, ditfer from the “aptitude for organic 
evolution naturally possessed by organisms,” thus condemned by 
him? Unless it be in this, that the organism or the germ, to 
which the aptitude to evolve is ascribed, is a known phenomenon, 
while the physiological units are postulated for the occasion ? 
The analogy of the crystal, to which reference is made, is not 
available, tor two reasons: first, that it is equally unscientific to 
infer an inherent tendency to assume certain forms in the one 
case as in the other; and secondly, because the circumstances 
are radically different. The atoms of the crystal are simply de- 
posited in a certain form, which, having once assumed, they 
passively retain, so that we might almost conceive that certain 
peculiarities of shape alone might account for the phenomena ; 
but the living body in its development presents a long suc- 
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cession of differing forms; a continued series of changes for the 
whole length of which, according to Mr. Spencer’s hypothesis, 
the physiological units must have an “inherent tendency.” Could 
we more truly say of anything, “it is unrepresentable in 
thought?” When Mr. Spencer says (p. 181), “It seems difficult 
to conceive that a plant or animal of any species is made up of 
special units, in all of which there dwells the intrinsic aptitude 
to aggregate into the form of that species; but we see that it is 
so ;” it is difficult to think where his extraordinary philosophical 
acumen could for the moment have been laid aside. Surely we 
see nothing but that it appears as if it were so. The truth is, 
simply, that in nature there is no “ inherent tendency” whatever, 
nor can be. The idea is essentially one and the same, wherever 
it appears, or under whatever guise; and is the one enemy with 
which science contends, It is simply the denial of causation. 
All tendencies whatsoever are manifestations of effects, are the 
results of operant forces, either present or past. The “inherent 
tendency” of a cannon ball under certain circumstances to crush 
an ironsides is a type of all. 

We have the more freely expressed our dissent on this point, 
because on the one hand it is a position quite in antagonism to 
the rest of Mr. Spencer’s book, and seems to us by its indirect 
influence materially to detract from its perfection, as leading to 
the omission of certain physical elements involved in vital phe- 
nomena, which, if he had not held this phantasm before his eyes, 
he would necessarily have more fully recognised. And on the 
other hand, the inconsistency itself, when traced to its roots, 
is amply justified and most significant. It is not given to Mr. 
Spencer, who has shown so many evidences of a truly religious na- 
ture—not yet, perhaps (if we may use his own formula), perfectly 
equilibrated with his scientific apprehensions—to discuss the phe- 
nomena of life on the basis of matter and force alone, without 
reference, express or latent, voluntary or involuntary, to that 
which is beyond. By his own statement, life is not truly re- 
ducible to these abstract and empty terms; it only seems to be 
so. These are not the actual verity, but conceptions unrealizable 
even in thought, and far enough from fulfilling the true condi- 
tions of the source of life. We feel reverently towards the 
“intrinsic tendencies of physiological units,” recognising in them 
a peering forth of the actual from beneath the phenomenal ; ob- 
scuring its outlines indeed, yet witnessing to that for which alone 
it is of worth, by which alone it is. But we are treading here 
on forbidden ground, and must forbear. We cannot, however, 
but note the essential dependence of the scientific on the philo- 
sophical portion of Mr. Spencer’s book. It is on condition that 
the terms in which he works are first expressly abandoned as 
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known, and affirmed only as unknown quantities, that he can work 
with them. Life may be represented in terms of matter and force 
—because they are merely terms. It is expressible so, not thence 
derived. The mechanical elements in which the problem is 
resolved are products, not genuine educts, of the analysis. They 
are resultants of our mental processes, and rejected even by the 
faculties to which they owe their origin—a progeny devoured by 
its parent. 

Probably it would have been well if this position, clearly 
enunciated at the outset of the work, had been more distinctly 
kept in the reader’s view (as doubtless it has been in the 
author’s) during its course. The language necessarily employed 
is so apt to seem to affirm more than it truly does affirm, that an 
occasional recurrence to principles might be more than par- 
doned. It need never be forgotten that, however vital pheno- 
mena may be formulated in these ’s and 2’s of molecules and 
forces, what life is still remains open to all the emotions of the 
soul; it is uncrystallized and fluent as ever to the heart; and this 
above all is certain, that the greater can never be derived from 
the less. If personal elements of consciousness and will have 
been falsely introduced, their expurgation can leave no vacuum, 
There is an atmosphere which forbids a void—that from 
which conscience and reason are derived can never be ex- 
punged. 

For this digression we make no apology. The twofold aspect 
of physiology cannot be ignored. Nor could more be done to 
facilitate and advance its scientific study than by pushing wholly 
aside the obstacles which result from the substitution of mecha- 
nical for vital terms. There are necessarily many minds to whom 
nothing but a clear apprehension of this point can make the 
physical treatment of physiology tolerable, far less induce their 
active co-operation ; whereas, in truth, its interest and signifi- 
cance from the emotional and poetic side are infinitely increased 
by this rigid formulation. That life, be it truly what it may, is 
susceptible of this ordination under the forms of the intellect ; 
that besides what it presents to our perceptive and moral sen- 
sibility, it possesses also this boundless and almost incredible 
simplicity, is capable of being summed up in a few self-evident 
or rigidly deducible axioms, multiplies its wonder a hundredfold. 
Embodied in it, with all its variety of beauty and of use, are an 
absolute simplicity, an absolute necessity. It is, as it were, the 
bare and rigid pole that is clothed thus with flowers. There is 
no beauty of adaptation here, no grandeur of harmony, that is 
not necessary, rooted deep as the foundations of the earth, im- 
plied when we have said “existence.” Nor any defect or failure, 
no loss or seeming ruin, no sacrifice of myriad lives or slow 
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wasting of a solitary frame, that does not root itself equally upon 
the centre and lay its hand upon the universal heart. 

Before we turn to Mr. Spencer's definition of life, on which 
we have a few remarks to offer, we may present, in a summary 
form, a view of the phenomena of the organic world, which seems 
to us to exhibit, in a clear light, some of its most important cha- 
racters. We do not say it is better than other representations, 
especially than that, given by Mr. Spencer, of a “ Moving Equi- 
librium between Internal and External Forces.” Probably for 
its due exhibition life needs to be represented in many ways. 

Evidently involved in the doctrine that force neither increases 
nor diminishes, is this consequence, that every change which 
takes place in nature must have two aspects : it must be, on the 
one hand, a new exhibition of force, and, on the other, it must 
involve the withdrawal of force from a previous mode of opera- 
tion. The importance of observing this twofold bearing of all 
natural changes lies in this—that the withdrawal of force from 
a previous mode of operation is also practically an action, and 
involves a change. Every action in nature, therefore, is truly two 
opposite and equal changes, and, to be adequately apprehended, 
requires to be seen in both its aspects. If one of the two consti- 
tuents alone be recognised it is half unseen. 

But, since we necessarily regard natural changes in their 
particular bearings, and with reference to special results, rather 
than from a point of philosophical abstraction, this result of the 
persistence of force presents itself to us under another form. 
Natural changes constitute two groups oppositely related in 
respect to force. Some of these changes exhibit the new opera- 
tion of force, as when a weight is raised ; others show the ceasing 
of the operation of some force, as when a weight begins to fall. 
It is true that in every case such action has somewhere its 
equal opposite ; but this is often unseen by us, or is practically of 
no moment. The two classes of changes present themselves to 
us as opposites, and as such they need to be distinguished, and 
deserve to be marked by distinct names. We do indeed so 
distinguish them in special cases: we speak of “ rise” and “fall,” 
apart from mere direction, to represent the opposite dynamic 
relations of two processes. But we do not seem as yet to have 
thoroughly generalized the distinction. For these two kinds of 
change accordingly we propose here to use the terms “force- 
absorbing” and “ force-liberating.” The elevation of a heavy 
body absorbs force ; the fall of it liberates force. All natural 
changes are of one kind or the other. 

But again : there is an evident link between these two classes 
of changes—a logical order of succession. The force-liberating 
must precede the force-absorbing; the fall must produce the rise. 
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This is practically so familiar that it needs no proof. In a balance, 
it is the fall of one scale which causes the opposite to rise; the 
sinking of the fluid in one leg of a syphon elevates it in the 
other. In every force-liberating change we have given to us the 
necessity for an equal change of the opposite character; for 
every force-absorbing change we must seek the cause in some 
equivalent force-liberating change. The simplest corollary of the 
persistence of force is, that every fall produces some rise ; every 
rise depends upon some fall. This law of course is universal ; it 
applies to all forces, to all forms of change; and whenever, 
therefore, there are found in mutual relation two changes, or 
tendencies, thus opposed—one force-absorbing, the other force- 
liberating—there is prima fucie evidence that they stand to each 
other as effect and cause. 

It is further evident that force-liberating changes imply the 
presence of some force shut up or rendered latent in the form of 
tension. Gravity is the great, or at least the most obvious, form 
of tension in the universe; but there can hardly be any force that 
may not exist in that form, since force necessarily becomes 
tension in so far as it is balanced by resistance. In organic 
matter the tension is based upon chemical affinity. It presents 
two sets of changes, or tendencies, mutually related: one force- 
liberating —the ordinary chemical action or decomposition ; 
the other force-absorbing—the vital action, or nutrition. These 
are true opposites in respect to force ; they are bound up together 
in the living body, and they are bound up as cause and effect. 
That in life chemical force should be the cause of an opposition 
to chemical force is as simple as that the gravity of one weight 
should support another ; the requisite adjustments being in each 
case supposed. Not that chemical force is to be assumed as the 
only source of the resistance in organic matter to chemical 
affinity; other forces doubtless share in the action: in plants light 
works visibly to this end. But to recognise chemical action as 
also working thus, seems to give an insight into many of the pro- 
cesses which characterize organic life, in the animal world 
especially, and may possibly aid us in judging how it should be 
defined. 

For the fact which, almost more than any other, strikes the 
mind when vital phenomena are traced but a short distance 
below the surface, is this: that the total activity of the body, its 
total existence almost, consists in the perpetual interweaving of 
these two opposite processes—nutrition and decay, the raising up, 
the fall, succeeding each other, or going on coincidently in every 

art. Recognising the mutual dependence of these opposites, 
and that the chain which unites them is knit doubly close, we 
see that, though ultimately dependent on the external world, the 
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body has within itself, to a limited extent, the source of its own life. 
Besides its power of external action, wrought through the fall of 
the raised molecules, it has in that same fall also a spring of 
renovated vitality ; the chemical, the anti-vital, processes con- 
tinually going on within it, do thus support and maintain its life. 
Wheresoever is decay, the force of which is not expended as 
external function, or as heat, there is a focus at which the torch 
of life may be fresh kindled—a new turn of tension given to the 
relaxing textures. That the various activities of life have this 
connexion, is palpable. Take respiration, for example. The 
force-liberating process involved in the union of oxygen with the 
elements of blood (whether in the lungs or capillaries),* institutes 
and supports a force-absorbing process. It not only purifies 
(this is but a half view), it vitalizes the blood. Very significant 
in this respect is the fact that heat cannot be distinctly shown to 
be generated in the lungs. 

A similar office may unquestionably be discerned in some, at 
least, of the secreting glands. A decomposition of the blood in 
more ways than one takes place in the liver, producing bile and 
other substances. Here is a force-liberating change. Is not the 
correlative force-absorbing change to be recognised in a higher 
vital tension of the fluid which has furnished them? The fact 
at any rate is to be accounted for, that from the less highly-vital 
food, as the liver and the lungs successively fulfil their offices upon 
it, the more vital, that is, the more force-containing, blood is 
formed. To these may be added the fact, discovered by Bernard, 
that during active secretion (of saliva, for example), the blood 
that has traversed the gland passes out of a bright scarlet hue, 
while in the intervals of inactivity it presents the ordinary venous 
tint. Another familiar instance is the vitalization of the vegetable 
germ through the oxidation of the starch laid up in the seed. 
Even the process of nutrition itself presents characters which 
suggest the same interpretation. Amid the various tissues flows 
the blood, bearing elements for all. But all do not stand in a 
like relation to it. Some have (probably, for we are here on 
somewhat conjectural ground) a higher vital status, an intenser 
concentration of force. Among these we may place brain and 
muscle. Others are lower than itself—bone, tendon, cartilage. 
Does not the blood, by sinking into the one, partly gain the 
power whereby it rises into the other class ? 

Is not the contemporaneous development of the various systems 
component of the body, each of which without the other were of 





* The recent experiments of Professor Stokes on cruorine, and its varying 
relations to oxygen, render it most probable that the blood undergoes a true 
oxidation in the lungs.—See Trans. of Royal Society, June, 1864. p. 355. 
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no avail, in part determined thus? The frequent wasting of the 
internal portion of an embryonic tissue, while the circumference 
develops, might lend the idea countenance. It is true the use 
and renewal of brain and muscle vastly exceed that of the 
merely passive lower tissues; but the latter do waste, and are 
repaired. Their formation and maintenance claim place as one 
factor, though but a subordinate one, in the vitalization of the 
blood. And, finally, though our instances are but begun, may 
not the apparent renovating effect of some severe diseases find 
its explanation here? The excessive waste and fall of matter in 
the fierce pangs of fever, if, happily, they leave all vital parts 
undamaged, may they not transmit a remnant of the force thus 
violently freed to that portion of the blood and tissues which 
have preserved their balance? May not a fever sometimes be an 
act of respiration on a larger scale? 

Let us now take up the definition of life proposed by Mr. 
Spencer. It is scarcely necessary to remark that he disclaims 
the pretence of giving anything more than an approximate 
definition ; and we agree with him in the value he attaches to 
the attempt. Nothing can better serve to test our knowledge, 
and to give precision and completeness to our ideas. Previous 
formulas need not detain us now. Mr. Spencer's is, as we have 
seen, “the definite combination of heterogeneous changes, both 
simultaneous and successive, in correspondence with external 
coexistences and sequences.’ In framing this definition, Mr. 
Spencer proceeds upon the plan (which he counsels for general 
adoption) of taking two extreme instances, and finding the 
characters possessed in common. He chooses the lowest form of 
physical life as one element, and reasoning, as an example of 
the highest mental life, as the other, and frames a definition on 
that which they possess in common. It is, at least, interesting 
and valuable to see the result; but for our own part, we should 
prefer for physical life to take the narrower basis of physical 
phenomena alone; nor does it appear to us that in this relation 
Mr. Spencer’s definition, ingeniously and scrupulously as it is 
constructed, will bear a rigid scrutiny. 

It is obvious to remark, first, that it only includes dynamic 
and not statical phenomena. Not only does it exclude from the 
domain of life a seed, but even a tree in winter. These, we pre- 
sume, are held as not possessing life, but only a capacity for life. 
Yet surely this is not satisfactory. It appears to us, rather, that 
not only seeds and dormant trees ought to be fully included 
in the definition, but also organic matter in its most indefinite 
form—a portion of white of egg, for example. The distinctive 
character of this substance is that it is living. Secondly, the defi- 
nition affirms of living things that which is not universally true, 
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even of those which it is meant to include. By the “correspon- 
dence between internal and external relations,’ Mr. Spencer ex- 
pressly states, that he means not a mere succession of internal 
changes directly answering to external, but that one change pro- 
duced by external conditions in the organism institutes another 
change within it, which is in correspondence with another change 
about to ensue externally. He says (p. 78) : “ Let some change 
A impress on an organism a change C; then while in the en- 
vironment A is occasioning «, in the organism C will be occa- 
sioning ¢; of which @ and ¢ will show a certain concord in time, 
place, and intensity.” We cannot see that such consecutive cor- 
respondences are present in all living bodies—hardly, even in the 
majority. The amceba surely responds simply to direct external 
impressions, in so far as it responds to them at all. What 
secondary process, answering to a future change about to occur 
around it, is set up in it by stimuli? or even in the hydra? Where 
are such secondary changes exhibited by plants ? 

Mr. Spencer does not furnish illustrations here, and we confess 
we cannot supply them. To us it seems that this description 
answers rather to the presence of a nervous system than to life. 
One of the chief functions of the nervous system is to institute 
such secondary adaptations, to enable one part to be modified by 
modifications of another. Thus such correspondent series of ex- 
ternal and internal changes come to be characteristic of the 
higher grades of life, but they do not penetrate to the lowest 
strata. Mr. Spencer’s own words imply as much. He says, “ /f 
we take u living body of the requisite organization” we shall 
find this nexus; but this gives up the definition. On the other 
hand, if this complexity of correspondence be given up, the defi- 
nition ceases to be distinctive; for the motions of the earth 
furnish surely as complete a fulfilment of it as could be desired. 
These motions are definite, they are combined, they are in certain 
respects heterogeneous, they are both simultaneous and succes- 
sive, and they take place in the strictest correspondence with 
external co-existences and sequences. 

But further, even if it were granted that this succession of in- 
ternal changes in correspondence to external, to which Mr. 
Spencer refers, were universally present in living organisms, the 
definition would still not be satisfactory; for if we could not 
discover anything else in nature answering to it, we could con- 
struct something. Let us suppose a water-mill, with a float 
placed upon the stream above, and so attached as to raise or 
lower a sluice as the amount of water varied. Would not Mr. 
Spencer’s definition of life be perfectly fulfilled in this? Using 
electric wires for nerves, surely innumerable such pseudo-living 
creatures could be manufactured. Nay, look at the chronometer. 

H2 
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Does not here an internal change—expansion—produced by an 
external cause, lead to a second internal change, an adjustment of 
tension in strict correspondence with the external sequence ? 

Other objections of a different order might perhaps be urged : 
such as that the definition refers only to the external phenomena 
of life, and takes no note of its becoming, the process by which 
it is; that though recognising the correspondence of the internal 
with the external, it ignores its identity and absolute dependence ; 
that in it the individualization involved in life, which, as 
truly affirmed by Schelling and Coleridge, is its chief charac- 
teristic, sinks into the background ; and finally, that it is not 
expansive, that it does not suggest, but gives rather a feeling of 
finality. These, however, are matters on which it is not worth 
while to dwell. The point of interest that arises from the dis- 
cussion is in our view this: that what may be called a qualitative 
definition of life is not to be obtained, because the differences on 
which it could be founded do not exist. Sincerely we believe 
that if life could in its distinctive characters be defined by man, 
Mr. Spencer would have done it. As every definition in the past 
has broken down, so, we believe, must every definition in the 
future, which seeks to draw any other than a merely relative dis- 
tinction between the organic and the inorganic. The difference is 
but relative ; it is one of form and mode alone, and no definition 
can stand which does not recognise this fact. 

It is hardly fair, perhaps, to criticize another man’s definition 
without presenting an opportunity for return. We will venture, 
therefore, undeterred by the disjecta membra which lie around, 
though with no vague forebodings of the fate before us, to try 
another; keeping, however, within the humbler field of material 
or organic life. Our definition would be this : Organic life is the 
limiting, within certain forms determined by external conditions, 
of molecular changes, both force-absorbing and force-liberating ; 
with the effects of such limitation. Or more briefly : Life is a local 
limiting of molecular change. 

If there is nothing more in organic life than in the rest of 
nature—and we have seen that if there be anything it is impos- 
sible to discover it—may there not be, in spite of appearances, 
something less? may not the organic be derived from the in- 
organic, not by a plus but by a minus ? 

We intend here simply to suggest whether the idea of a limit 
might not be found useful in physiology, and cannot pursue the 
subject into detail; yet having exhibited our wares, we may 
perhaps, like other showmen, be permitted modestly to praise 
them. This mode of regarding life answers precisely to that series 
of united force-liberating and force-absorbing changes, repeated 
within the same compass, which we have seen that organic 
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bodies present. Zhrough all inorganic bodies force passes ; it 
enters, them, affecting them more or less intimately, continuing 
in them for a longer or a shorter time, and then leaves them, being 
transmitted onwards to another recipient ; but within organic 
bodies it circulutes. Part of it is passed on in external function, 
but part of it is retained. The forces of the living body, besides 
being transmitted externally, are bent inwards on itself. They 
are limited in their circuit; and thereby establish those per- 
manent yet ever-shifting centres of force which we call living. 
Nor could such centres be otherwise established save by a limit 
to the circulating force, unless we imagined it endowed with the 
power to direct itself. An illustration will aid our conception 
here. Life was likened by Cuvier to a whirlpool, as being a con- 
stant form with ever-varying substance ; but the idea will bear 
a deeper probing. Let us think not of a whirlpool simply, but 
of an eddy in a stream. All around it runs a large continuous 
current, from which it is marked off—individualized, we might 
almost say—by a certain difference of form and mode. Yet it 
consists of the very same elements, material and dynamic, as the 
stream around, upon which it is entirely dependent. That 
stream represents the great stream of force ; that eddy the living 
organism. The eddy exhibits to us the current locally limited 
and turned upon itself. Save by such limit (be it from inequality 
of ground or whatever other cause) it could not be so turned ; but 
a limit inevitably by the persistence of force must turn it so. The 
motion of the stream, being limited in its onward course, takes 
the reverse direction, becomes the opposite to itself, flows to a 
certain extent, measured by its momentum, upwards against 
gravity. The eddy presents to us opposite motions, down and 
up, united and mutually dependent. The force-liberating down- 
ward motion produces the force-absorbing upward, and they 
dwell together in one definite shape—definite yet transient ; 
for the force in it, however long the circulation may continue, is 
given off into the outer stream at last, and the temporarily isolated 
fragment is resolved into the surrounding elements. But not 
until it may, serving as a new limit, have imparted its existence 
to another. Surely it is life in all but name. 

Does our definition fail, then, by including too much? No. 
Dynamically an eddy answers to the simplest form of life, but 
not in respect to the nature of the changes involved. Life is a 
limiting of molecular changes—it might be simpler to say 
chemical changes, but that the term is open to objection—the 
eddy exhibits a limiting of mechanical ones. By laying stress 
upon the molecular character of the changes primarily concerned 
in life, the definition excludes those mechanisms which form in 
some respects the closest analogues of living organisms, and so 
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greatly embarrasses any definitions which dwell most upon their 
mechanica] phenomena, It places those mechanical phenomena 
in their right place, as secondary. Some other advantages also 
the definition proposed seems to possess. It lays hold not of the 
mere phenomena of life, but of the process which constitutes it ; 
and so to a certain extent gives an account of its becoming. It 
embraces the statical as well as the dynamical phenomena in- 
volved ; the things in which life is latent as well as those which 
exhibit vital activity. It puts the individualizing tendency in 
the foreground, and expresses in its terms the essential identity 
of the organic with, and its intimate dependence upon, the 
inorganic. It is true the correspondence between the organism 
and its environment is left out, but this is necessarily involved in 
its dependence, and is therefore implicitly included among the 
“ effects of the limitation.” It is probable, also, that its remark- 
able correspondence, or adaptation to conditions, is only an 
apparent distinction of organic structure. Indefinite and more 
or less incoherent, from our point of view, as are inorganic 
phenomena, it would be a narrow conception that should refuse 
to allow them, under other aspects than those directly cognizable 
by us, at least as perfect a connexion and as definite and unitary 
a subordination, as are visible to us in the more contracted 
organic sphere. An entozoon—with whatever powers of reason 
endowed—would probably make little beyond accidental strati- 
fications and aggregates out of the body of a man. Its sphere of 
definitely combined and correspondent changes would probably 
be pretty much confined to its own body and those of its com- 
peers. Here again it should not be forgotten that evolution from 
homogeneous formlessness, though true according to some of the 
laws of our apprehension, is phenomenal only. According to 
other elements of our intellectual being, it would seem not less 
demonstrable that the adaptations which are seen in organic 
nature, must involve fully equal adaptedness in that from whence 
it flows. Nor probably are the two views, each maintained with 
due relations, at all contradictory. The multiform correspon- 
dence, with its results of use, characteristic of the organic world, 
is not introduced by the limiting on which the organic condition 
depends, but only the direction of that correspondence to certain 
limited and particular results. Another advantage, indeed, which 
the suggested definition of life possesses, is that it brings nothing 
out of nothing: does not derive the more from the less.* 





* It seems worth considering whether the philosophical method used by 
Mr. Spencer might not be fruitfully extended. Matter and force, he says, can 
neither be destroyed nor introduced. When we seem to do either, we do but 
change the form. Nor does it invalidate this deduction, that to all appearance, 
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But it is in the expansiveness and the many ulterior bearings of 
the conception of a limit, as applied to life, that perhaps its chief 
attraction lies. It seems to cast a light alike on the fundamental 
postulates of the theory of evolution, and on the most widely 
ramified vital phenomena. For example, Mr. Spencer's first 
great deductive law from the persistence of force, is, as we have 
seen, that of the instability of the homogeneous ; or, that change 
must necessarily commence wherever all parts are perfectly alike. 
But as he himself allows there is an exception to this statement, 
“one stable homogeneity only is hypothetically possible. If 
centres of force, absolutely uniform in their powers, were diffused 
with absolute uniformity through wnlimited space, they would 
remain in equilibrium,”* 

Thus the idea of a limit is one around which evolution centres, 
in its widest as well as in its narrowest sphere. 

And again in the same relation, the idea of a limit is equally 
suggested by the phenomena of force. Entirely unreconcilable 
with any complete dynamic theory is the idea of permanently 
fixed centres of force—any inherent powers. Gravity, for 
instance, refuses to be correlated with other forces; it 
remains as a permanent stumbling-block. What we rationally 
demand is an ever-current force always equal in amount, but 





and to all practical purposes, we create what was not, or annihilate what was. 
May not the same class of propositions be applied farther; for example, to 
such things as order. Can order come into existence, or cease from existing P 
Granted that, apparently, and to all practical purposes, it is created or 
destroyed, there is not in this the least presumption that such creation or 
destruction truly takes place. Is not the form merely of the order changed ; 
from an apparent to an inapparent one, and vice versé? It is true that order 
is not an existence, is perhaps only a conception of our minds, a purely 
relative term. But this would not affect the argument, for force and matter 
are the same. It may be said that order is a mode or condition only ; but the 
same is true of motion. Can we any more think deiny and xot-deing together 
in the one case than in the other ? 

* “First Principles,” p. 386. Mr. Spencer goes on to say that “ this, 
though a verbally intelligible supposition, is one that cannot be represented in 
thought ; since unlimited space is inconceivable. All finite forms of the 
homogeneous—all forms of which we can know or conceive—must inevitably 
lapse into heterogeneity.” But is it not remarkable that Mr. Spencer should 
make representability in thought a condition of his postulate, when he has 
himself taken so much pains to show that matter and force and motion are 
themselves not representable in thought. He says, for instance, p. 61: “It 
is impossible to form any idea of force in itself, (and) it is equally impossible 
to comprehend either its mode of exercise or its law of variation.” 1t would 
appear surely that the starting point at which Mr. Spencer legitimately found 
himself, was not a limited, but an unlimited homogeneity, in which, therefore, 
no evolution would occur, and that the one condition required to establish the 
whole process was precisely that of a limit—the very conception which we 
have found to constitute the starting point of that new evolution upon the 
old, the organic world. The coincidence here seems striking. 
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never traceable to a final home :—a force which we might trace 
back and back under shifting forms indefinitely. Nay, this 
doubtless is the true theory of force; the mind can never be at 
rest under the incubus of supposed fixed centres, howsoever 
imagined, beyond or before which force is not. These fixed 
centres, these apparent primary foci of force, how then do they 
arise? Clearly by a limit. Limit force in time, and the 
phenomenon of “centres” of force is given.* 

But to descend to regions less remote. The influence of this 
relation to a limit is visible in other phenomena belonging to the 
organic body, besides those before referred to. Its effect may be 
traced in the progressive increase in the amount and complexity 
of life. Upon the evolution theory the organic world has grown 
up out of the inorganic ; that is, more and more force has assumed 
the vital form, and become expended in producing that unstable 
union of certain molecules which constitutes matter organic. At 
the same time, the forms into which this matter is built up assume 
more and more complexity of structure, and exhibit an increasing 
intensity of force. A limit is the general idea to which these 
phenomena point. That occurs in respect to the organic world 
which occurs when a fluid is pressed into a space from which 
there is no proportionate egress. There arises a continually 
heightening tension. The force being retained, and, as it were, 
turned inward on itself, becomes more intense. Possibly we may 
witness the results of this process in the highly complex structure 
of the organic molecules and the successive stages in which their 
decomposition takes place. None but the simplest organic 
substances are resolved directly into the ultimate chemical 
compounds. Almost all of them, in their fall from their unstable 
equilibrium, sink by successive slips, each containing less force 
than the preceding. In this complex structure and manifold 
process of decomposition, do we not see evidence of a complex 
process of upbuilding—successive impulses of force applied to the 
same molecules ? 

If we turn from development of force to that of form, the 
same view recurs. Without reference to the constant tendency 
to increase of organic matter, and a resistance to its mere 
expansion, the extremely involved and, as it were, convoluted 
structure of the higher animals, can hardly be explained. Mere 
modifications by external circumstances have no adaptation to 
make life more, though they may tend to alter its distribution ; 
and simple differentiations and integrations do not account for 
the immense concentration of structure as well as force, the com- 





* And since “matter” is resolved into “centres of force,” do we not, 
though somewhat vaguely, seem to trace ma¢ter to a limit ? 
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pressed and implicated variety of parts, which is characteristic of 
the more developed organisms. The general conception, which, 
as it seems to us, should be applied to the evolution of life, is one 
which recognises a pressure of the natural forces tending to give 
rise to the organic state of matter, and a constant resistance 
under which this process is carried on, leading to a higher tension 
of the force, and a more involved structure in the forms in which 
it is exhibited. This view furnishes also a partial justification of 
the otherwise untenable doctrine of an inherent tendency in life 
to progress, There is not an inherent tendency ; but there is, 
apart from changing circumstances, an external constraint. 

This pressure from without, arising from increase of the vital 
form of force, Mr. Spencer does not expressly note as bearing on 
evolution ; nor does it appear to us that he assigns it even by im- 
plication a due place. Without it, the causes he assigns for 
evolution appear insufticient to bear the weight which rests on 
them. Adaptations do not alter totals. It is possible that he 
may design to make more reference to phenomena of this class 
in the succeeding volume, to which the discussion of individual 
structure is deferred ; but it seems to us that they should find a 
place in the treatment of the general doctrine of evolution. 
Nature becoming organic—that being so far the direction of 
least resistance for her force—we believe is the great element 
which lies at the root of the whole process; nature becoming 
organic under limit. 

And this balance of vital action and limit or control, again, 
has the most striking illusiration in the life of the individual 
organism; in which the whole nutrition and every function 
seem to be thus held in check, a special nervous organization 
existing for this very end :—which organization itself, may we 
not say in accordance with Mr. Spencer's own views, is but the 
specialization of an universal function in the organic world? But 
into this point and many others equally full of interest which 
press upon us, we have not space to enter now. It is with 
regret we leave so great a topic so scantily treated, and see our 
task cut off at its commencement ; but we hope to resume it at 
no very distant day. 














Art. IV.—Pourricat Economy. 


Principles of Political Economy, with some of the Applications to 
Social Philosophy. By Joun Stuart MiLt. People’s Edition. 


T is with genuine satisfaction that we hail the appearance of 
anew edition of Mr. Mill’s well-known volumes on “ Political 
Economy.” None of his writings, except, perhaps, his book on 
Liberty, have acquired so general a popularity, or exercised so 
wide an influence as this. Still, as the subject is even now but 
very imperfectly understood by the majority of our countrymen, 
we rejoice that Mr. Mill has made his work more universally 
accessible by publishing also a cheap edition at the very moderate 
price of five shillings. Very nearly ninety years have now elapsed 
since the publication of the “ Wealth of Nations.” During that 
period, the science that forms the subject of that treatise, has 
made no inconsiderable progress, and has exercised a con- 
spicuous influence upon both the intellectual and_ political 
condition of civilized nations. It appears to us that a fitting 
opportunity has arrived for taking a general survey of the 
history and character of the new power that has thus arisen, 
and has acquired so marked a sway over the minds of educated 
men. 

The name of political economy is far more frequently em- 
ployed, by friends or foes, than its principles are understood, and 
we think it a matter of legitimate regret that a science which 
investigates and explains the laws of wealth, does not rank in 
more prominent place in the education of our countrymen. In 
the varied field of human learning, political economy occupies 
a peculiar position. Alone among all the sciences it assumes, 
as the acknowledged basis of its doctrines, a principle in human 
nature. It does not, like mental philosophy, make human nature 
itself the direct object of its investigations. It does not, like the 
physical sciences, confine itself to observing the phenomena of the 
external world, and thus discovering the laws which those phe- 
nomena obey. Political economy takes what we may call a 
middle course between these extremes. Considering human 
nature as an established fact, it builds upon that foundation the 
whole of its elaborate superstructure. It is this feature to which 
it owes, so to speak, its strong individuality and its special attrac- 
tiveness. A “Science of History” is the darling dream of 
modern thinkers. Whether or not such a science be possible, we 
do not venture to say ; but we may say that a presumption of its 
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possibility is afforded by the example of political economy. To 
Adam Smith and his successors belongs the honour of having in- 
dicated the road by which the scientific historian, should he ever 
exist, will have to travel. They have done on the small scale 
what the scientific historian must do on the large scale. More- 
over, if the scientific historian will be compelled to deal with 
problems of far greater magnitude and complexity, political 
economists can at least claim to have succeeded in solving the 
comparatively simple problems with which it has been their duty 
to grapple. 

But the science of which we speak possesses a still stronger 
claim to general attention in its pre-eminently practical character. 
In the words of a living statesman, written in 1819—“ Political 
economy is an awful thing. It is appalling to think that the 
Legislature is often called upon to decide questions which involve 
the immediate happiness, perhaps the very existence, of millions 
of the people, by the rules of a science which changes from day to 
day. Itis not a matter of very urgent or pressing necessity to 
know whether oxygen gets the better of phlogiston, or chlorine 
is a better founded name than oxymuriatic acid; but it is of 
another kind of importance to know whether a silver currency, 
of a certain standard, will prove a considerable benefit or certain 
ruin ; whether an overflowing abundance of cheap foreign corn 
is a blessing or a curse to the nation which imports it.” Deduct- 
ing the hostile bias, this passage very fairly states the nature of 
the benefits which a knowledge of economical laws may be 
expected to confer. It is true that the advance of the science 
since 1819, and the universal acceptance among thinking men of 
that principle of free-trade which its disciples have so long incul- 
cated, has rendered the questions it discusses somewhat less 
absorbing in their interest to the general reader. But the subject 
with which it deals continues, and must continue, to be one of 
universal importance. 

That subject, to sum it up ina single word, is Wealth—Wealth, 
not in the narrow sense of superfluous riches, but in the large sense 
of every object useful or agreeable to mankind, from the first 
necessaries of life to the rarest and most costly luxuries. Now 
the wealth of a nation is a matter of national concern. No sooner 
does a community emerge from the lowest barbarism than its 
members become occupied in acquiring wealth. Nor has the 
highest civilization hitherto attained exempted any but an insig- 
nificant fraction from this occupation. To acquire wealth—by 
which expression we do not mean to get rich, but to earn the 
means of subsistence—is still the main business of the vast 
majority of men ; of all, in short, who are not either raised too 
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high or sunk too low to feel the necessity of working for their 
bread. It is true that many of those who are engaged in modes 
of labour which have for their direct result the enjoyment of an 
income, are mentally engrossed in objects of a more ennobling 
character. Many of them are adding to the knowledge and com- 
fort of mankind, either by scientific researches, or new inventions, 
or judicious improvements upon those already in existence. But 
what we here insist upon is simply the fact that the mainspring 
of the whole machinery of civilized life is the desire of wealth. 
Look around upon the busy mass of toiling people. What is it but 
this intense, all-pervading desire that fills the several professions, 
drives men to employ themselves in trade, and even compels 
them to undertake the severest kinds of manual labour ? Political 
economy, in answering this question and others of kindred nature, 
brings scientific processes to bear on the commonest phenomena 
of our daily life. Not only do the conclusions thus arrived at in- 
volve rules of the utmost consequence to human happiness, but it 
is impossible, so long as we are ignorant of these conclusions, to 
form any adequate conception of the world we live in. We can 
no more understand the social body without political economy 
than we can understand the natural body without physiology. 
And perhaps physiology is the only science which can be com- 
pared to political economy in practical importance. 

Considering these things, we think it an improvement much 
to be desired that no young man in the upper classes should be 
allowed to regard his education as complete without an elemen- 
tary acquaintance with the two above-named sciences; while 
even among the lower classes it would, we believe, be productive 
of good to recognise their existence. The claims of physiology, 
doubtless of more immediate urgency, have been ably enforced 
by writers conversant with the subject. Those of political 
economy have hitherto received less attention. We propose, in 
the present paper, to explain, so far as our limits may permit, 
the nature and objects of the science, and, if possible, to remove 
any feelings of aversion or indifference to it which may still 
unhappily linger in the minds of our readers. 


Qur investigation may properly begin by a brief allusion to 
the historical progress of our subject, and the principal steps by 
which it has risen to its present station. The origin of a science 
can rarely be fixed with absolute precision. There are gene- 
rally some remarkable instances of acute, far-seeing intellects 
that have discovered truths the full significance of which it has 
been left to a later age more clearly to perceive. This is pre- 
eminently the case in the history of political economy. Various 
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writers had distinctly or indistinctly apprehended many of 
its fundamental principles, but it was the special merit of 
the “Wealth of Nations” to give form and body to their 
floating and partial speculations. Thus, near the end of the 
17th century, Sir Dudley North had maintained the very 
enlightened propositions, that in trade “the whole world is 
but as one nation or people;” that no trade ought to be an 
object of favour, that no trade can be unprofitable to the 
public ; and “that money is a merchandize whereof there may 
be a glut as well as a scarcity.” About the same period Locke 
had arrived at the conclusion that labour is almost the sole 
cause of the value of commodities. In 1752 had appeared 
one of the brightest of those scattered rays of light that broke 
the almost universal darkness prevailing before the time of 
Adam Smith: we allude to the political section of Hume’s 
Essays. In those Essays, Hume anticipated with the utmost 
clearness many of the leading principles that afterwards became 
the corner-stones of the most celebrated passages in the “ Wealth 
of Nations.” Adam Smith, for example, has declared that 
“ Labour was the first price, the original purchase-money that 
was paid for all things.” More than twenty years before these 
words were published, Hume had given utterance to the same 
great truth in the “ Essay on Commerce.” “ Everything in the 
world,” he had there written, “is purchased by labour, and our 
passions are the only causes of labour.” It is the glory of Adam 
Smith to have utterly overthrown the mercantile system, which 
aimed at increasing the wealth of the country by increasing the 
amount of gold and silver imported into it. This fallacy was 
finally exploded in the “ Wealth of Nations ;” but Hume had 
already said, in the “ Essay on Money,” that “ Money is not, pro- 
perly speaking, one of the subjects of commerce, but only the 
instrument which men have agreed upon to facilitate the ex- 
change of one commodity for another. It is none of the wheels 
of trade: it is the oil which renders the motion of the wheels 
more smooth and easy.” It would be difficult to illustrate more 
aptly the functions of a circulating medium. There are several 
other points in which this philosopher evinces an acuteness of 
reasoning which renders the political section of his essays still 
worthy of an attentive perusal. Thus, in writing of “ Interest,” he 
explains with extreme accuracy the causes in consequence of which 
itis high or low. In another essay on the “ Balance of Trade,” he 
expresses sound views on the propensity of money to keep its 
level, and rightly conceives the principle by which it does so. 
Lastly, he exposes the folly of that narrow “jealousy of trade” 
which led his countrymen to dread the prosperity of other 
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nations. “It is our interest,” he argues, “that they should be 
rich ;’ our domestic industry “receives an increase from it.” 

Remarkable as are the views of Hume, it did not enter into 
his plan to compose a systematic work in illustration of these 
opinions. The honour of having been the first to bestow upon 
political economy the character of a science is assigned both by 
Mr. M‘Culloch and M. Say to a French physician, M. Quesnay. 
This distinguished man was the son of an agriculturist in Nor- 
mandy, and having become Madame de Pompadour’s physician, 
was raised by her influence to the post of surgeon to the king. 
He wrote in the middle of the eighteenth century, and was a 
strenuous advocate of commercial freedom, for which he deserves 
the higher credit, as he himself believed that agricultural labour 
alone was capable of increasing the national wealth. But, how- 
ever great the merits of M. Quesnay’s writings may be, it is not 
from them that we can date the origin of economical science, 
as at present understood. The well-known sect of French econo- 
mists who followed in the footsteps of Quesnay were no doubt 
considerable in their day, but the opinions they represented, and 
therewith the principal value of their writings, have passed away. 
They were destined to yield to the more philosophic principles 
proclaimed in 1776 by Dr. Adam Smith. 

The character of the “ Wealth of Nations” is so generally 
known, and its place in English literature so irrevocably fixed, 
that no eulogy of ours could be other than superfluous, if not 
tedious. Cultivated readers do not require to be told that the 
author of the book collected the scattered fragments of economical 
wisdom to be found in previous writers, that he added many 
important principles of his own discovery, and fused the whole 
mass into one comprehensive system, destined, by the mere force 
of its superior truth, to bring discredit and ultimate destruction 
upon the systems which then obtained general acceptance. In 
his speculations there is much which the progress of knowledge 
has shown to be erroneous or imperfect ; but the great practical 
conclusion upon which he insists has been only ratified and 
strengthened by subsequent experience. This conclusion, which 
follows as an irresistible corollary from his reasoning, is, that 
freedom of trade is in nearly all cases to be preferred to restriction ; 
for that the interference of Government will only force some 
portion of the capital of the country from a more profitable into 
a less profitable-—from a more productive into a less productive 
channel. 

The seed thus sown has borne abundant fruit. In 1787, 
Bentham wrote his well-known “Defence of Usury,” which we 
commend to those who have not read it as a model of clear and 
unanswerable logic. In this little book Bentham pushed the 
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principle of non-interference somewhat further than Adam Smith 
had done, applying it in a case where the latter had failed 
to do so. He showed that nothing could be more injudicious 
than the attempt to protect borrowers by fixing a rate of interest 
which could not legally be exceeded. We forbear, however, to 
enter into the arguments by which this proposition was proved, 
for we must hasten to notice the other distinguished masters of 
economical science. In 1798, Mr. Malthus published the first 
edition of his “ Essay on Population,” which was republished in 
an improved and altered form in 1803. This book, which has 
been much discussed but little understood, deserves to be ranked 
as second only to the “ Wealth of Nations” in the annals of the 
science. The theory of Rent, first propounded by Dr. Anderson, 
a Scotch farmer, in 1777, but nevertheless unrecognised by 
Smith, sprang into renewed existence under happier auspices in 
1815. In that year it was re-discovered independently both by 
Mr. Malthus and Sir Edward West. Two years later, another 
great economist—David Ricardo—added to the literature of the 
science one of its most striking and valuable possessions, his 
“ Principles of Political Economy.” In 1820, a volume bearing 
the same title was given to the world by Mr. Malthus. Mean- 
while, M. Say and M. Sismondi were pursuing kindred labours 
on the continent; M. Say having first published his “Cours 
d'Economie Politique ” in 1802, and M. Sismondi his “ Nouveaux 
Principes” in 1819. At this brilliant epoch in its history, the 
subject began to assume more and more distinctly its proper 
place as a special and peculiar branch of learning. The latest 
and hitherto most perfect development it has reached, is to be 
found in the work before us. 

It is one of the distinguishing merits of Mr. Mill that he is 
never misled by a narrow partiality to his own subject. He 
treats political economy not only in the spirit of an economist, 
but in that of a philosopher. Hence he is saved from the error 
of attributing universal truth to doctrines which in reality are 
only true under given circumstances ; while he is always able to 
write of economical questions from a larger, and therefore a more 
unbiassed point of view, than has always been attained by those 
who have been the exclusive devotees of such researches. It is, 
however, an error to suppose that an adequate knowledge of 
political economy can be acquired by the perusal of a single 
treatise, even though it be as comprehensive and complete as 
that of Mr. Mill. To appreciate the manner in which Mr. Miil 
closes some former controversies by a few decisive words—those, 
for instance, on productive and unproductive labour, and on 
a measure of value—it is necessary to refer to those writers 
who engaged in the thick of the conflict; for neither in this 
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respect nor in others will it be possible to enter fully into his 
reasonings, except for those who have acquired the mastery of 
previous writings, especially the writings of Adam Smith, 
Malthus, Ricardo, and M‘Culloch. 

Such have been the literary results of the researches concerning 
the laws of wealth. The legislative results are well known to every 
educated man. The commercial history of the present century 
bears witness to the beneficial influence which political economy 
has exercised upon the minds of the public. Monopoly after 
monopoly, restriction after restriction, has disappeared under its 
teaching, till at length a state of things has been reached in this 
country such as Adam Smith in his wildest dreams of unfettered 
trade could scarcely have conceived. The present is a signal 
instance of the manner in which philosophical truth, first dis- 
cerned by a few reflecting minds, is next admitted by far-sighted 
statesmen who endeavour to apply it in practice, and is then 
gradually adopted by the more liberal politicians, till at length 
even the rank and file of the Conservative party are compelled 
to admit it. In 1792 we find Pitt referring in terms of cordial 
admiration to the “ Wealth of Nations,” and lamenting the loss of 
its author; but the times were not then ripe for the adoption 
of just commercial principles. More than 50 years had still to 
pass before Sir Robert Peel, when proposing to the House of 
Commons the repeal of the corn-laws, could introduce his 
measure in the following language :— 


“JT am about, in pursuance of the recommendation contained in Her 
Majesty’s speech from the throne, advised by her responsible servants 
—J am about to review the duties which apply to many articles, the 
produce and manufacture of other countries. I am about to proceed 
on the assumption adopted in that speech from the throne, that the 
repeal of prohibitory and the relaxation of protective duties is in itself 
a wise principle. I am about to proceed on the assumption that pro- 
tective duties, abstractedly and on principle, are open to objection— 
that the policy of maintaining them may be defended—but that there 
must be shown to be special considerations, either of public policy or 
of justice, to vindicate the maintenance of them,”* 


These words were spoken on the 27th of January, 1846. The 
proposal was not adopted without a hot discussion, nor was it till 
the twelfth night of the debate that the House divided. Yet the 
principle thus proclaimed by Sir Robert Peel—the principle thus 
angrily resisted by the “agricultural interest ”—had been clearly 
and logically proved to be right by the Scottish philosopher in 
1776 ; men of liberal opinions had for many years been ardent 
in their devotion to it; and it had received especially the ener- 








* « Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates,” vol. Ixxxiii. p. 239. 
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getic and eloquent advocacy of the statesman whose recent death 
has been the just occasion of universal lamentation. 

Apart, therefore, from its other claims, political economy is 
invested with a deep historical interest as a power which, having 
arisen within the last century, has acquired so absolute a sway over 
the minds of men as to expei the strongest prejudices, snapping 
them asunder one by one inspite of the feeling of self-interest which 
upheld them, and substituting in the minds of educated people 
an entirely new class of convictions and ideas, such as our fore- 
fathers would have laughed to scorn as the startling paradoxes 
of ignorant theorists. It is not, however, in its practical aspect 
that we propose at present to consider the subject. We are 
rather anxious to speak of political economy as a science than as 
an art, for we believe that in this respect its nature and objects 
have been, and still are, much misunderstood. Of the manner in 
which the absence of a distinct terminology has contributed to 
this misunderstanding, we shall have occasion to speak in a later 
part of the present article. Another potent incentive of opposition 
1s to be found in the fact that political economists have not always 
been sufficiently careful to separate the strictly scientific portion of 
their writings from the practical rules which are in some cases de- 
ducible therefrom ; a confusion which adverse critics have always 
made a point of rendering worse confounded. Thus, a dislike 
to the individual opinions of Mr. Malthus upon the subject of 
matrimony has led many to deny the Malthusian theory of popu- 
lation, one of the simplest and most incontrovertible among the 
doctrines of the science. In order to avoid these errors, it is essen- 
tial to understand the principle upon which political economists 
have conducted their researches, as well as the scope and purposes 
of their undertaking. Upon this point the prevailing misappre- 
hensions are so inveterate that we must be excused for dwelling 
a little upon what may seem to some of our readers very trite 
and familiar facts. 

Induction and deduction have of late years become household 
words among us, and the two different modes of arriving at 
knowledge which they represent do not require to be explained 
at length. It is open to the political economist—or at any rate 
it was open to him at first—to choose either of these roads in 
order to reach his conclusions. He might travel by the inductive 
road, in which case it would be his business to make a vast col- 
lection of economical facts ; to trace, for example, the variations 
in the price of goods, or the wages of labour through a given 
period of history ; to explain the various customs that prevail 
throughout the world with regard to the tenure of land and the 
distribution of its produce. Upon this wide survey—for upon 
such a subject it must be very wide—he must build, if he can, 
[Vol. LXXXIV. No, CLXV.]—New Sertzs, Vol. XXVIII. No.I. I 
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his scientific theory. Or he may choose the deductive road, and 
starting with some broad undisputed principle, deduce his parti- 
cular conclusions from it by a chain of reasoning. Mr. Jones’ 
“Essay on Rent” is the purest specimen of the first of these 
methods; Mr. Ricardo’s “ Principles of Political Economy” is 
the purest specimen of the second. 

Necessity, if not a deliberate preference, has long decided 
between the inductive and the deductive schools of political eco- 
nomy. Induction, however proper in those sciences which depend 
op a nice observation of minute particulars, as all the physical 
sciences do, is of inferior value in one which is entirely concerned 
with the proceedings of human beings. Human nature is so 
complex a thing, and the phenomena by which it is manifested 
are so various, that there would be little hope of discovering the 
general laws that preside over the actions of men unless we can 
isolate one or more of the motives of which those actions 
are the result. This, however, is beyond our power, except by 
the process of abstracting a particular class of actions the motive, 
or motives, of which we already know. Having this knowledge, 
we are able to demonstrate the course which human beings, 
placed in a given position, will adopt, and thus to bring a parti- 
cular class of actions under the dominion of regular and inteili- 
gible laws. 

It is precisely such an abstraction which the political economist 
is compelled to make. The class of actions he selects for his 
investigations are those relating to wealth. The motive of those 
actions he knows, for it is nothing but the desire of wealth that 
can lead to its production and exchange. This, then. being the 
motive, it becomes a matter of correct reasoning only to demon- 
strate the course which human beings, engaged in the production 
and exchange of wealth, will adopt in given cases. Wealth being 
their object, they will be anxious to sell as dear, and to buy as 
cheap, as they possibly can. This, then, is the principle of human 
nature upon which we have said that political economy is based. 
It is, in fact, the foundation of the whole system, for if this 
assumption be unwarranted, the very conception of a science of 
wealth falls to the ground. The facts regarding the production, 
distribution, and exchange of wealth may remain ; but ascientific 
explanation of them is no longer possible. For a collection of 
facts upon this subject, however interesting, or however extensive, 
would not of itself be entitled to the name of a science. Political 
economy, as now understood, is fairly entitled to that name ; for 
it reveals a system of laws as distinct and as unchanging, though 
not so easily ascertained, as those which natural science has dis- 
covered in the material world. 

We are aware that objections are entertained in certain quar- 
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ters to the application of the term “laws” to the movements of 
human beings. Those who make these objections appear to us 
to be misled by a very grave confusion with regard to the mean- 
ing of the word when thus applied. They suppose that the dis- 
covery of regularity rather than chance, of order rather than 
anarchy in human affairs, will take away the freedom of mankind 
to act as they please. When it is said that we act according to 
law, they immediately conclude that this is equivalent to saying 
that we could not have acted otherwise. They dislike the notion 
of being able to predict events, for they imagine that an event, 
if predicted, would be obliged to happen. 

Such views, if they rested upon anything more solid than a 
sentimental horror of applying mathematical and logical pro- 
cesses to men, would cut at the root of a science of wealth. The 
political economist, as we have already explained, considers 
human beings in the mass as desirous of selling dear and buying 
cheap. All his reasonings are based upon that axiom. Are we 
to say that he is not justified in taking so much for granted ? 
Now, if there be no regular sequence in human actions, if it be 
illegitimate to assume a single principle implying that there is, 
if the actions of men and women be as capricious, as uncertain, as 
exempt from any kind of law as it is sometimes pretended, there 
would be no such thing as knowledge of character at all, and our 
sense of dependence upon each other would be utterly destroyed. 

Let us consider a little the nature of the cases to which econo- 
mical logic is applied, in order to see whether it be really 
unreasonable to suppose that even human actions may be brought 
within the bounds of so-called laws. Is it too much to assume 
that a sensible man will prefer investing his capital at six per 
cent. to investing it at three per cent., if the security in each case be 
equally good? Or that if he have his choice between two butchers, 
in the quality of whose meat there is no difference, he will prefer 
the one who offers to supply him at the cheapest rate? Yet it is 
simply upon such cases, simply upon our knowledge of the fact, 
that sensible men will in general—it need not be always—choose 
the greater gain and the smaller expenditure, that we base our 
calculations concerning their mode of proceeding in the matters 
of wealth. It is a strange mistake to argue, that when we pre- 
dict the conduct of our fellow-creatures we deprive them of the 
exercise of their reason, and treat them as machines bound by an 
iron necessity. We predict their conduct in reality, not because 
they have no reason, but because they have it; and because, 
assuming that they have it, we are able to foresee the course 
which the exercise of reason will lead them to adopt. Human 
nature need not be thought of as subjected to laws; for the 
laws themselves are the product of human nature. 
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In the present instance, it is a property of human nature 
to desire wealth. People will therefore take some trouble, 
and make some sacrifice in order to acquire it. Hence 
the phenomenon of labour, and consequently of pro- 
duction. There being, as explained by Mill, three requisites of 
production—land, capital, and labour—it follows that the pro- 
duce must be divided between the owners of these three things. 
Hence the phenomenon of distribution. In all civilized coun- 
tries, moreover, the various branches of industry are carried on 
by different members of the community, each man depending 
upon his neighbour for the supply of all his wants except the 
special want with which he is able to supply himself. But in 
order to gratify his desires, he must give some of his own labour 
or of the commodities which his labour produces. Wealth being, 
by the supposition, an object of universal desire, no one will part 
with it without receiving what he considers a fair equivalent. 
Hence the phenomenon of exchange. 

The preceding sketch will perhaps convey some slight notion 
to the general reader of the manner in which the laws of wealth 
are deduced from the simple principle upon which we have 
dwelt above. Strictly understood, the function of the political 
economist is confined to the task of tracing the relation of cause 
to effect, throughout the numerous operations attendant upon 
these three phenomena—the production, distribution, and ex- 
change of wealth. This, however, would bea dry and barren office, 
and we are not aware that any writers, except, perhaps, Mr. Senior, 
have entirely restricted themselves to so limited a range. 
There are two considerations which appear to us to justify, 
while at the same time they partially explain, the usual mixture of 
scientific investigation with original speculation. 

In the first place, it must never be forgotten, that the funda- 
mental axiom so often mentioned—the wish to buy as cheap and 
sell as dear as possible—though an undoubted truth, is not a 
truth without exceptions, or rather without limitations. Were 
the desire of wealth the sole desire of humanity, it would be 
absolutely true. But, although this is not the fact, we are 
obliged for the purposes of the science to conduct our reasonings 
as if it were. There could be no political economy in a scien- 
tific sense except by this process of abstraction. It would be 
impossible to take into account all the numerous motives by 
which men are swayed; hence the necessity of fixing upon a 
single one, and treating of society as influenced by that alone. 
Now the desire of wealth is, as we have shown, an almost 
universal, if not an universal feeling. Individual exceptions there 
may be, but these are of little consequence to conclusions which 
are only intended to apply to the community asa whole. To 
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recur to the preceding illustration, it is quite conceivable that 
a person might be found who would choose the three per cent. 
investment rather than the six per cent.—the dearest butcher 
rather than the cheapest. Such eccentricities, however, are so rare, 
that they would not at all affect the assertions a political econo- 
mist would make, namely, that if the usual rate of interest were 
six per cent., it would be impossible to obtain loans at three ; and 
that if the two butchers sold in the same market, competition would 
compel the dearest of the two to lower his prices. Nevertheless 
it must be borne in mind, that in these expectations we take no 
account of the force of habit, the love of ease, or the carelessness 
which so often attends the expenditure of the rich. Yet so 
powerful are these motives in counteracting the levelling ten- 
dency of competition, that we often find a wide difference in the 
prices at which goods are offered in different shops. These are 
exceptions which cannot be overlooked; for they prove, that 
although the conclusions of political economy are perfectly accu- 
rate deductions from the premisses, they require to be tested by 
an appeal to facts. For where the major premiss is only a 
partial truth, it is obvious that the conclusion can be no more. 
Hence the unwisdom of treating political economy as an entirely 
abstract thing, without regard for the notorious facts which limit, 
while they do not overthrow, its theoretical doctrines. 

The received theory of Rent—the pons asinorum of poli- 
tical economy—furnishes an admirable illustration of what we 
mean. Rent, in the strict scientific sense, is that portion of a 
farmer’s profits which is over and above the rate of profits 
usually obtained at the time and place in which the farmer 
lives, It is, in fact, a surplus.profit. Now, it is obvious that if 
the average rate of profits be ten per cent., and a farmer re- 
ceives fifty per cent., his landlord may claim forty per cent. as 
rent. Whether he will do so, however, is another question. 
Custom, or good nature, or indifference, may induce him 
to be content with thirty or twenty. Probably there are few 
landlords who exact the full rent which they might be 
able to obtain. This should prevent us from talking as if 
rents were really fixed exactly as the theory supposes. But 
it no more invalidates the definition of rent which the theory 
gives, than the fact that we cannot draw a circle with all its 
radii precisely equal, invalidates Euclid’s definition of that 
figure. 

“Another circumstance which gives an especially practical 
character to these inquiries, is the impossibility of separating in 
our minds the laws which regulate the distribution of wealth 
from their influence on human happiness. It would be at any 
rate extremely difficult, even if it were desirable, that political 
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economists should abstain from discussing the various degrees 
in which the social arrangements of a country contribute to the 
comfort and prosperity of its inhabitants. Whether the system of 
large landed estates or peasant properties be the most commend- 
able, whether it be right to allow land to be entailed, and 
if so, for how long, whether primogeniture or equal division 
be the better custom, what is the best mode of providing 
for the able-bodied poor—these and many other questions 
of the highest importance have been always justly considered 
within the province of political economy. They are, of course, 
liable to be treated from very opposite points of view, according 
to the mental tendencies of individual writers ; but no difference 
of opinion, however great, on such points, can render the abstract 
principles of the science uncertain. Experience rather than 
theory must decide in the cases to which we have referred. 

Meanwhile, we cannot at all agree with those who would de- 
sire to separate principle from practice. The “ Applications to 
Social Philosophy” in Mr. Mill's celebrated work are fully as 
important, and far more interesting to general readers, than the 
“ Principles of Political Economy.” And we rejoice to find both 
in the title he has chosen, and in the preface, an explicit acknow- 
ledgment of his intention of treating the two branches of the 
subject together. His reasons for this course are worthy of 
attention :— 


“The most characteristic quality of that work [the ‘ Wealth of 
Nations ’], and the one in which it most differs from some others which 
have equalled or even surpassed it as mere expositions of the general 
principles of the subject, is that it invariably associates the principles 
with their applications. This of itself implies a much wider range of 
ideas and of topics than are’ included in political economy, considered 
as a branch of abstract spectlation. For practical purposes, political 
economy is inseparably intertwined with many other branches of social 
philosophy. Except on matters of mere detail, there are perhaps no 
practical questions, even among those which approach nearest to the 
character of purely econontical questions, which admit of being de- 
cided on economical premisses alone. And it is because Adam Smith 
never loses sight of this truth; because, in his applications of political 
economy, he perpetually appeals to other and often far larger conside- 
rations than pure political economy affords, that he gives that well- 
grounded feeling of command over the principles of the subject for 
purposes of practice, owing to which the ‘ Wealth of Nations’ alone 
among treatises ou political economy, has not only been popular with 
general readers, but has impressed itself strongly on the minds of men 
of the world and of legislators.” 

However little the abstract doctrines of political economy 
may have been understood, its practical teaching has been still 
more liable to misrepresentation and unfounded censure. 
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Theoretical views, harshly and unsparingly reduced to rules of 
conduct, are especially distasteful to the English mind. This 
tendency to rebel against theory, so fatal in its extremer aspects, 
to the influence of the political economist, should make him 
peculiarly careful not to overlook those “ larger considerations” 
alluded to by Mr. Mill—not to insist too exclusively upon his 
own favourite plans for the improvement of mankind—not to 
shock too rudely that rather blind aversion to logical consistency 
which is so often dignified by the name of “common sense.” 
People will care very little whether his principles be true or 
false, if they do not like the precepts he deduces from them. A 
disagreeable truth is an object of far more rancorous hostility 
than a disagreeable falsehood. The latter dies in due season ; 
the former continues to exist, and to excite the attacks of those 
whose interests it disregards or whose tranquillity it disturbs. 

If political economists have occasionally forgotten these things, 
if they have sometimes been too purely and severely economical, 
it must be confessed that they have paid much more than a 
befitting penalty in the monstrous opinions for which they have 
been made responsible. Popular prejudice has not hesitated to 
fix upon them the most revolting narrowness of thought, and the 
most odious qualities of mind. Selfishness, hardness of heart, a 
preference of material good to moral goodness, and a desire that 
man should be absorbed in getting rich as the one great object of 
his existence—these have been supposed to be the characteristic 
marks of the votaries of social science, especially of that branch 
of it which relates to wealth. 

Imputations of this description are the less excusable, because 
there are none who have shown themselves more truly and 
earnestly desirous of promoting the welfare of the poor than 
those who have thoroughly mastered the principles of political 
economy. ‘Their philanthropy may indeed take a different form 
from vulgar charity ; but it is a difference not. between hardness 
and benevolence, but between scientific and unscientific ways of 
being benevolent. It is not a moral, but an intellectual dis- 
tinction. It is not political economy on the one side, and the 
Christian religion on the other ; but it is knowledge on the one 
side, and ignorance on the other. 

How comes it, then, that the principles of those who possess 
this knowledge, and who have laboured so earnestly to extend its 
benefits to others, have been so grossly distorted that they have 
been made to appear inimical rather than friendly to the truest 
interests of mankind? The infection of this strange delusion 
has extended even to distinguished writers, seizing especially 
upon those minds in whom strong sympathies and generous 
feelings, rather than a clear understanding or a logical head, are 
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the predominant features. The causes of their error lie, to a 
great extent, in individual mental peculiarities, and are in this 
case beyond the reach of explanation. If, however, there be any 
semblance of foundation for their attacks, we are inclined to 
think it may be found in the doctrine, so sedulously preached by 
political economists from Adam Smith downwards, which has 
received the appellation of “Laissez-faire.” The expression, 
“ Laissez-faire et laissez-passer” (originally due to Gournay), a 
disciple of Quesnay, has been seized upon as the one piece of 
morality clearly enjoined by economists, and has conveyed alto- 
gether mistaken notions to those who have made it the pretext 
of so much righteous indignation. 

According to the common misconception of the sense in which 
“ Laissez faire” is inculcated by political economists, this principle 
is assumed to mean that the proper business of an enlightened 
Government is to do nothing—nothing, that is, for the intellectual 
or moral welfare of the people in whose interest they govern. 
It is assumed to mean that the richer classes have no duties to 
perform towards the poorer, unless it be the duty of leaving them 
alone ; it is assumed to mean that the social evils under which 
we suffer may be, and should be left to remove themselves, 
without the co-operation of human effort, human forethought, 
and human charity.* 

This, or something approaching to this, is the portentous form 
under which we have some difficulty in recognising the features 
of avery simple and familiar economical truth. “ Laissez-faire” 
may be regarded as the practical deduction from a principle 
known by the name of supply and demand. This principle does 
indeed assert that since, throughout the whole field of industry, 
demand is the natural stimulus to supply, and since it is the 
interest of every one to discover the most profitable employment 
of his capital or his labour, it is advisable not to create a factitious 
demand or a factitious supply. Men, it is contended, will pursue 
their own interest if they are left to do so without legislative 
interference. But the wealth of a nation being simply the 
aggregate of the wealth of the individuals who compose it, it is 
obvious that whatever they find to be the best means of increasing 
their own fortunes, will also be the best means of promoting the 
national prosperity. 

It was on such grounds as these that Adam Smith established 
what we prefer to call, not “Laissez-faire,’ but the principle of 
industrial freedom. “Every individual,” he observes, “is con- 
tinually exerting himself to find out the most advantageous 
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* Thus, the translator of Sismondi’s “ Essays on Political Economy,” who 
might have known better, goes so far as to pretend that “all legislative inter- 
ference with the modes of letting and tenures of land, is contrary to the 
maxim laissez faire et laissez passer.” 
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employment for whatever capital he can command. It is his 
own advantage, indeed, and not that of the society, which he has 
in view. But the study of his own advantage naturally, or 
rather, necessarily, leads him to prefer that employment which is 
most advantageous to the society.”* What is here said of capital 
may, of course, be said equally of labour. It obviously follows 
that both capitalists and labourers should be left to their own 
direction with regard to the kind of employment they select, and 
that all attempts to protect individuals against the ettects of 
competition cai: only be regarded as bad economy. 

Undoubtedly it may sometimes happen that competition falls 
with excessive severity upon a particular class. Where labour is 
plentiful, and capital comparatively scarce, it is a necessary result 
that wages should be low. Whether it is the duty of Govern- 
ment to mitigate the distress arising in such cases, whether it 
should be our object to relieve the sufferers by temporary 
expedients, or rather to leave the evil to correct itself in time, 
are open questions, requiring the grave consideration of those 
who are interested in them. But the most unflinching enemy of 
artificial means for the relief of poverty can only maintain that 
the poor should be taught to heip themselves, instead of trusting 
to the help of others. This theory, which is a natural corollary 
from the principles of political economy, certainly limits the 
province of Government in one direction, but leaves to it 
untouched the important functions of taxation, the punishment 
of crime, and the education of the people. Nay, the last of 
these three great duties becomes of more especial urgency if we 
desire to cherish among the labouring classes the spirit of 
independence and self-help. Such a spirit can only be advan- 
tageous or even safe when combined with education. And we 
believe it will be found that those who are the most strenuous 
in denouncing injudicious charity, are also the foremost in 
demanding that the means of receiving sound elementary 
instruction should be placed within the reach of every child 
throughout the kingdom. 

This, however, is not the place for a general discussion upon 
the duties of Government. Our only object in alluding to them 
for a moment was to set in a clearer light the very restricted 
character of the principle of industrial freedom. That principle, 
in fact, only demands that the operations of trade should be 
exempted from interference, alleging for this modest claim the 
simple reason that interference, where it does anything, can only 
do harm. Nature has so provided, that the evils or in- 
conveniences under which men suffer in regard to wealth have 
an inherent tendency to correct themselves. If only the 





* Wealth of Nations,” book iv. chap. 2. 
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natural laws be left to act as they inevitably do when human 
folly does not step in to thwart them, their results will be more 
beneficial by far than those of any artificial laws devised by 
Parliament. Or to speak more plainly, human nature is so 
constructed that in the pursuit of wealth, it actsas an unfailing 
check upon its own excesses. 

We have always thought it one of the chief merits of political 
economy that it teems with illustrations of this great truth. 
Were we inclined to insist upon the argument from design, we 
should certainly select as our proof the beautiful manner in 
which demand and supply balance and restrain each other. 
Every reader who possesses the most elementary acquaintance 
with the subject, is familiar with the modus operandi of this 
universal law. The best and simplest instances may be found in 
the process by which the supply of every article adjusts itself to 
the demand—an adjustment constantly being made throughout 
the civilized world. Let us suppose, tor example, the supply of 
cloth to be in excess of the demand. In order to get rid of this ex- 
cessive supply, the producers will be compelled to offer their wares 
at too low a price to yield them the ordinary rate of profit. Find- 
ing this, they will withdraw some portion of their capital, and 
thus diminish the supply, in consequence of which the price will 
again rise till it reaches a height sufficient to yield them average 
profits. Suppose, however, that the supply is now reduced so 
much as to fall short of the demand. ‘The price will now be 
raised so much that the manufacture of cloth will become an 
especially lucrative business. Fresh capital will, therefore, be 
attracted towards it; the supply will again be increased, prices 
will again fall, and profits be again reduced to the common level. 

There is thus a constant tendency to establish an equation 
between demand and supply, and though the equation may 
seldom, if ever, be fully established for more than a moment, it 
is plain that there can be no very wide departure from it, unless 
in consequence of some casual miscalculation on the part of 
producers. Mr. Mill, in his chapter on the “ Equation of Inter- 
national Demand,” has shown that the same principle extends to 
foreign trade. Exports and imports must of necessity balance 
each other ; that is, the aggregate value of what we sell must 
equal the aggregate value of what we buy. The object to be 
aimed at, therefore, is that what we produce for exportation 
should be exactly enough, and no more than enough, to purchase 
what we ourselves require from foreign nations. If it is too little 
or too much, the balance must be made good by means of money. 

If, however, nations may be compelled to make money 
payments to each other, it would appear that they, like indi- 
viduals, might be drained of their gold and silver. Such, 
happily, is not the case. Money, like goods, provides for its own 
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distribution amongst those who need it. A large transfer of 
gold from England to France would raise the value of gold in 
England, and lower it in France. Nothing but this is needed to 
make it speedily return from France to England. 

One more example of the law of supply and demand we are 
tempted to add; it is taken from an able pamphlet on the 
Lancashire distress, the precise title of which we are at present 
unable to recall. The author stated that large masses of raw 
cotton were lying at Liverpool, but that they were worked up 
very slowly on account of the prevailing opinion that the supply 
would be exhausted if consumed quickly. On the other hand, it 
was not advisable to leave them altogether unused, lest the 
supply might again be renewed, and the market be glutted. The 
requisite speed in the manufacture was obtained by the operation 
of a beautiful and simple law. The prices of the raw material 
and the manufactured article varied inversely as each other. If 
the price of the raw material rose, that of the finished article 
fell. This was a sign that, in the opinion of the best judges, too 
much of the former had been consumed, and too much of the 
latter had been produced. The manufacture was proceeding too 
fast. If, on the contrary, the price of the raw material fell, that 
of the finished article rose. This was a sign that too little of the 
former had been consumed, and too little of the latter had been 
produced. The manufacture was not proceeding fastenough. In 
the first case, it received a check ; in the second, a stimulus. 

In order to find the clue by which we may explain why it is 
that the law of supply and demand always produces the effect 
required by the state of the market, we must have recourse to a 
still more comprehensive principle, and one that should always be 
present to the mind in the discussion of these questions. We 
allude to the fact that every individual (having no monopoly) 
engaged in the competition for wealth, while ostensibly pursuing 
his own interest alone, does in reality promote the interest of the 
public. This great principle is the foundation of the practical 
teaching of political economy, as the principle that human beings 
desire to sell as dear, and buy as cheap as they can, is the 
foundation of its speculative doctrines. Political economy has 
always said to the rulers of mankind, “ Do not interfere with the 
natural course of trade to protect this or that class of traders— 
to prevent this or that misfortune—to encourage the production 
of this or that article of consumption. Leave producers open to 
the free competition of the whole world. It is their business, 
not yours, to discover what they can produce with the greatest 
advantage. Their anxiety to produce their wares at the lowest 
cost will be a national economy ; their efforts to exchange them 
at the highest price will be a national gain.” 

Apparent exceptions to the truth of this principle there doubt- 
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less are, but we believe a cursory examination will show them 
to be apparent only. Wherever free competition exists, we 
believe it will be found that the opposition of interest between 
buyers and sellers is only of a temporary character, and disappears 
the moment we transfer our gaze from the particular transactions 
in which we are engaged, to the mass of transactions throughout 
the country. As an experimentwm crucis we may refer to the 
obsolete lawagainst forestalling and regrating. One offence which 
the statute was designed to punish was that of buying corn and 
selling it again in the same market on the same day at a higher 
price. Now, when there is a scarcity of corn, itis natural that un- 
reasoning people should lay the blame upon the corn-factors, who 
are seen to be making larger profits in consequence of the public 
distress. It is so easy to denounce the selfishness of those who take 
advantage of this calamity to raise the prices against a hungry 
population, that we find it difficult at first to regard these men 
as taking the very best and surest course to mitigate the evil. 
Nevertheless, it has been clearly shown that even in this in- 
stance the dealers in corn, while consciously pursuing their own 
objects only, are unconsciously furthering those of the public. 
For the object to be aimed at in a scarcity is to render the 
suffering that ensues as light as possible. If the whole of the 
year’s supply were to be sold off in the first nine months, the 
remaining three would be months of absolute famine. It would 
obviously be better to submit to greater privations during the 
first nine, in order to avoid so terrible a consummation. If we 
can spread the supply in equal proportions over the whole year, 
submitting to the want of plenty as unavoidable, we should not 
incur the risk of starvation at the end. But this equal distribu- 
tion of the distress is the very thing the corn-factors make it their 
business to effect. It is their interest to sell the whole of the 
supply within the year, lest its value should fall with the next 
harvest. It is their interest also to sell it for the highest prices 
consistent with that object. These two interests will check each 
other. The first will prevent them from asking too much, for 
the consumption would not proceed rapidly enough ; the second 
will prevent them from asking too little, for then the consump- 
tion would proceed too rapidly. Either of these mistakes would 
increase the evil; but the course self-interest induces them to 
take, is exactly the one which is calculated to reduce it to the 
lowest point. 

From the preceding argument it would therefore appear that 
self-interest, being the principle upon which men naturally act 
in the pursuit of wealth, is also that which is most conducive to 
the general welfare. The happiness of others, it may perbaps 
be objected, would, if this be the case, be best advanced by 
attending to our own. If only we set our hearts upon getting 
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rich, if only we take the proper means of becoming rich, we shall 
be doing at the same time what is most advantageous, not 
only to our immediate friends, but to our country, and even 
to mankind. To struggle for wealth would be, upon such a 
theory, not merely an excusable selfishness, but rather a sacred 
duty. The richest man would also be the most deserving of 
respect. 

The bare statement of this reductio ad absurdum leads us, by 
a natural transition, to the consideration of a very interesting 
ethical question, which it is difficult entirely to overlook in 
treating of the practical part of political economy. That science, 
although it considers wealth as an object of desire, and inquires 
what circumstances are most favourable to its increase, lays down 
no doctrine whatever with regard to the moral propriety of 
devoting our energies to “making money.” One of the most 
serious of the many confusions of mind existing upon this sub- 
ject is the notion that the science of political economy is identical 
with the wrt of getting rich. Itis not the business of the political 
economist to teach individuals how to augment their private for- 
tunes ; neither is it his business to tell them whether they are 
right or wrong in endeavouring to do so, though of course he is 
at liberty to transgress the boundaries of his province, and con- 
sider this question as well as others. But it should be upon the 
distinct understanding that political economy, strictly so called, 
merely takes human nature as it finds it—namely, as desiring 
wealth—and proceeds to reason upon that assumption. 
Since, however, it is apparent from the writings of political 
economists, that they regard it as an object of some importance 
that the material comforts and luxuries of life should be abun- 
dantly supplied, since they always teach that people should not 
be interfered with in seeking their own material good, it is natural 
that we should be led to ask whether the tone of contempt for 
money and money-making, which we sometimes hear, is founded 
upon reason. ‘True it is, that the theory which teaches men to 
despise and disregard the solid practicalities of the world, though 
often preached, is seldom practised. But the milder form of 
this opinion is still extant in considerable vigour. It is still held 
that the occupation of adding to one’s wealth is one of an entirely 
selfish, even sordid nature ; to be tolerated, perhaps, but deserving 
no sympathy and no encouragement. 

Now, there is an important distinction between self-interest 
and selfishness, which those who argue thus omit to think 
of. The feeling which prompts a man to labour for the sake of 
money comes properly under the former head. It has regard to 
his own interest, but it is not selfish. It may undoubtedly assume 
a selfish character, but this danger it has in common with the 
passion of love. To call any sentiment or any desire a selfish one is 
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equivalent to saying that in that sentiment or desire the love of self 
is so strong as to induce a positive callousness to the good of others. 
But the desire of wealth does not contain in its natural and unex- 
aggerated form any such unamiable elements. It is one of those 
innumerable feelings which have reference to our own personal 
welfare, but do not in the least diminish our regard for the 
welfare of those around us. 

It is a little overlooked by those who hastily condemn the 
money-making spirit, that money is not always the ultimate object 
of those who are striving for it. They are seeking to obtain a 
larger share of the enjoyments and luxuries of life, and this 
desire, however remote it may appear from the sublimer aspira- 
tions of humanity, yet enters into and forms a part of some of the 
best and most honourable feelings of virtuous men. To wish to 
maintain a wife in happiness and comfort, to be able to afford a 
good education for one’s children, to have the means of showing 
kindness and hospitality to friends, or at least to avoid the dis- 
grace of sinking to an inferior station and coarser modes of life— 
this is not low or sordid, but praiseworthy and right. Yet all these 
wishes include the element of money as the supreme necessity ; 
they all involve what amounts to a positive obligation to make 
the acquisition of money (we use that word in its popular 
sense as representing wealth) one at least among the objects of 
life.* 

That this object may easily obtain too exclusive a predomi- 
nance, that men may easily become more entirely engrossed in it 
than is desirable either for the good of their own characters or 
for that of the state, we readily allow. Absolute devotion to 
making money, even for purposes in themselves unexceptionable, 
is no less to be condemned than absolute devotion to any other 
of the pursuits that engross mankind. But when we concede 
that it is equally deserving of censure, we have conceded enough. 
We cannot think it more selfish or more ignoble than absolute 
devotion to hunting, or racing; we cannot think the time 
that is spent in honest labour, even though money be its 
object, more completely wasted than that which is given to a 
course of frivolous amusements ; we cannot think the pursuit of 
wealth, which adds to the security and comfort of the human 
race, more pernicious than the pursuit of glory in war, which 
destroys them both. And to say that our own interest is the 

* A slight obliviousness of these considerations pervades Mr. Harrison’s 
able article on “ The Limits of Political Economy ”’ (“Fortnightly Review,’’ No. 
IIl). ‘Political Economy,” according to him, *‘ has, as its postulate, not the 
predominance merely, but the exclusive supremacy, of one of the selfish in- 
stinets.” This is a grave aomagenneent. A man may be very generous, or even 
careless, in money matters, and yet prefer to buy in the cheapest and sell in 
the dearest market. If so, his generosity or his carelessness do not suffice to 
render liim an exception to the application of economical laws. 
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motive of what we are doing is by no means to imply that we are 
acting wrongly. It only amounts to saying that we are not im- 
pelled by the very noblest feelings of which our nature is capable. 
And there must be occasions without end, in the life even of the 
most unselfish and excellent of men, when this is the case. Our 
own interest—either life, or health, or convenience, or comfort— 
must inevitably be the motive of by far the larger part of our 
daily actions. Moreover, there are very few who have the power 
of pursuing a continuous course of exertion throughout any con- 
siderable period without the stimulus of personal advantage. 
Some there undoubtedly are to whom religious enthusiasm, 
or a devotion to truth which has all the power of religion, or a 
disinterested love of the human race which annihilates self, are 
incentives not only to a life of activity, but even, it may be, to 
unintermitted labour and heroic deeds, such as any less exalted 
objects would be altogether incompetent to produce. Ordinary 
people, however, are not endowed with natures so superior to the 
all but universal longing for personal enjoyment. It is open to 
a reasonable doubt whether it would be better if they were. For 
if the feeling of self-interest too often induces a lamentable dis- 
regard to the condition of the labouring poor, it must be admitted, 
on the other hand, that it gives rise to a class of virtues with 
which no well-governed society could afford to dispense. What is 
it but the love of property and of that respectability which pro- 
perty, honestly acquired, naturally confers, which makes the mass 
of civilized men work more than is sufficient to earn a bare sub- 
sistence ? The vast material improvements of our age, its daily in- 
creasing luxuries, its more rapid means of locomotion, its more ex- 
tended commerce, are due to this potent cause. The sense of a 
common interest in the established condition of society, the 
abhorrence of crime, and much of that decided preference of peace 
to war which is now so visible in England, could not exist, or 
could exist only in much feebler measure, among nations in- 
different to commercial prosperity. Nor could the philosopher, 
engaged in abstract meditations on the hateful meanness of the 
“Gospel of Mammonism,” pursue his studies for a single day 
without the aid of that very love of Mammon which evokes his 
scorn. Men may devote their lives to the pursuit of truth from 
a pure regard for truth itself, but it is by no means probable that 
they will manufacture shirts or trousers from a pure regard for 
shirts and trousers. Benevoience alone may inspire the Jabours 
of the philosopher himself, but benevolence alone will not induce 
his butcher to kill the meat, or his baker to bake the bread re- 
quired for the support of the philosopher’s existence. He would 
find his studies brought to a speedy termination if he were com- 
pelled to provide for his own material necessities. The love of 
wealth must come first, and when a sufficient store of wealth has 
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been accumulated, some will be left at liberty for other occupa- 
tions. These latter will be the brain of the state; but the brain 
is not at liberty to despise the stomach. 

Still, it may perhaps be urged, the foregoing argument, though 
it certainly proves the love of wealth to be a very useful thing 
does not prove it to be a morally good thing. It would be better, 
if the same advantages could be obtained by other means. 
Wealth may be a good stimulus to labour; but it is so only 
because men are selfish creatures. It would be quite possible, 
and far more desirable, to have all the benefits of civilization 
without this absorbing competition for the possession of money. 
To this objection we can only answer, Be it so: we gladly leave 
it to those who attack the existing constitution of human nature 
to prove that men might have been made on a better principle. 
We only urge, that considering how closely the desire of material 
wealth is interwoven with many excellent and honourable feel- 
ings—so closely that we can scarcely imagine these feelings to 
exist without it—material wealth is not a mean or a degrading, 
but an entirely proper and legitimate object of ambition. 

Moral qualities, in short, are not evinced in the process of 
gaining money, but in that of spending it. The inborn fondness 
of acquiring property, which is almost as natural to men as 
hunger or thirst, forms no proper subject for praise or blame. 
The use that is made of property when acquired decidedly does. 
Selfishness and unselfishness are seldom more markedly shown 
than by the way in which a person disposes of his wealth. If he 
consumes it all upon his own pleasures, if he reserves none of it 
for the purposes of kindness or benevolence, if he lives in luxu- 
rious indolence, we may fairly pronounce him to be, in this 
respect, a selfish character. But it would be altogether a mis- 
take to fancy that those who are earnest in the pursuit of wealth 
may not evince the greatest generosity in its employment. And 
if we are obliged to regret that the relation between capitalists 
and labourers is too often of a purely mercenary kind, this is 
to be attributed, not to the peculiar inhumanity of the former, 
but to the fact that they, like those above them in rank, do not 
adequately feel the responsibility of riches. 

The natural preference of generosity to meanness is apt, how- 
ever, to carry us too far. Although it may be true that careless 
extravagance is much more amiable than rigid economy, we 
must not assume that the extravagant man necessarily does more 
good to the poor than the stingy one. It is in reality of much 
less consequence that a man should expend large sums in charity 
or upon luxuries than that he should be regular in paying his 
bills ; for it is less desirable that he should encourage unlimited 
expectations than that he should contribute to increase the sense 
of security among the industrial classes. There is, indeed, no 
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object whatever in mere expenditure, and the only reason we 
are able to perceive why it is commonly considered a better 
thing to spend than to save, is because the effects of money spent 
are immediate and palpable, while those of money saved are 
hidden behind the curtain that veils the operations of banks 
from the vulgar gaze. For money saved does not lie in coffers, 
but is left in the hands of bankers, and bankers make it their 
business to invest the capital in their hands productively; that 
is, So as to be returned to them with profits. The difference, 
then, that would arise if fewer luxuries were required would 
probably be that, while unproductive consumption would be 
diminished, productive consumption would be increased. 

Those who fall into the common error of regarding direct 
expenditure as peculiarly advantageous to the poor, do not con- 
sider this important distinction between a productive and an 
unproductive employment of money. A very simple illustration 
will be sufficient to explain it. If a manufacturer distributes 
10,000/. among his workmen in the shape of wages, he puts it in 
their power to consume wealth to the value of 10,0001. Assuming 
his profit to be 10 per cent., he himself receives his 10,0001. 
again, together with 1,000/. for his own share. And he may 
continue to employ the same number of workmen for any length 
of time, provided the manufacture continues to yield him a sufti- 
cient profit. But if a landed proprietor employs 10,000/. in 
adding to his house or embellishing his pleasure-ground, he may, 
no doubt, maintain as many labourers as the manufacturer until 
his money is exhausted, but when that happens the fund is not 
replaced ; it has become fixed in the improvements made, and 
thenceforth ceases to exist in any form available for the support 
of labour. The manufacturer, on the other hand, preserves his 
capital, and makes it the means not only of supporting labour, 
but of contributing a yearly value of 1,000/. to the wealth of 
the country. 

We have adverted to these current fallacies, because in matters 
of this nature they can by no means be suffered to pass as inno- 
cuous, and also because they justify the regret expressed at the 
beginning of this paper, that political economy does not form 
an essential element in the higher kinds of education. As an 
instrument of general culture, we believe there are few subjects 
of equal value that would not require a considerably longer time 
for their advantageous study. It is capable of exercising a double 
influence upon the mind of the student; for it teaches both 
theoretical truth and practical wisdom. By means of its theories 
we are led to recognise the existence of law and regularity where 
without their help we should have seen nothing but caprice or 
accident. By means of its practical deductions we are enabled to 
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avoid the errors that are still constantly committed in the well- 
meant efforts of charitable persons to benefit the poor. Dr. 
Chalmers urgently recommended the study of political economy 
to the clerical profession, rightly deeming that it is they who 
could best carry the most important of its lessons into practical 
effect. And there is abundant reason to lament that this injunc- 
tion has been so generally neglected by a body who are certainly 
both able and willing to use the influence of their position in 
order to mitigate the evils of poverty, but who too often become 
the most active promoters of institutions by which those evils are 
much more likely to be aggravated and increased. We will not 
pause to dwell upon another advantage that might be secured by 
requiring that every clergyman should be familiar with the 
leading principles at least of political economy, namely, the 
greater probability that he would attempt to communicate the 
ideas thus gained to his poorer parishioners. It is, in fact, 
scarcely possible to say whether it would be productive of any 
considerable benefit to working men to teach them the elemen- 
tary truths of economical science. We are, however, inclined to 
think that the more intelligent among them would decidedly 
profit by such lessons ; while it is scarcely just that they should 
be left in absolute ignorance of the relation between capital and 
labour, and thus induced to attribute the lowness of their wages, 
as in the absence of knowledge they inevitably must, to no other 
eause than the selfishness of masters. 

There is one circumstance which would greatly facilitate the 
introduction of these matters as subjects of general education ; 
we allude to the exclusively popular terminology which eco- 
nomical writers are in the habit of employing. Other sciences 
guard their innermost sanctuaries by portals of technicalities 
sufficient in themselves to deter the careless portion of the read- 
ing public. Botany, for example, meets us at the outset with 
monocotyledones and dicotyledones, with stamens and _pistils, 
calyx and corolla, and requires as the first step in our progress, 
that we should learn to discover by the structure of flowers the 
class to which they belong. Of geology and physiology we do 
not speak, for everyone who has even looked into a book treating 
of those subjects knows the mass of seientifie terms that must 
be mastered in order to understand them. The phraseology of 
chemistry, beautifully adapted to convey the most comprehensive 
ideas in the most compact form, and to indicate the composition 
of bodies by the inflexion of words, is almost a study in itself. 
Even astronomy, though so many of its terms are in common 
use, makes no approach to political economy in simplicity of 
language. We do not mention these difficulties for the pur- 
pose of drawing any comparison unfavourable to the physical 
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sciences, to which a special vocabulary is an indispensable and 
useful adjunct. But, undoubted as the advantages of such a 
vocabulary are, it would be useless to deny, that it cannot fail 
to form a rather harsh barrier between the initiated few and 
the uninitiated many. 

Political economy offers none of these preliminary obstacles to 
the mind of the beginner. Treating of the common phenomena 
of ordinary life, it makes use of the common language of ordi- 
nary people. No preparation is required for it except a limited 
amount of general cultivation. Having this, the student may 
plunge at once into the most intricate problems of the science, 
with no further apparatus than good books and an attentive 
mind. Heis not required to associate exact ideas with a long list of 
hitherto unknown expressions, which at first convey to him no 
idea whatever. He is asked, at the utmost, to accept more 
distinct definitions of terms with which he is already famihar. 
He must attach a less indefinite meaning than he has hitherto 
been accustomed to do, to such words as wealth and value, 
production and consumption. But this is a very easy process, 
and is soon accomplished. It would, we conceive, be difficult to 
find a science which conveys so great a stimulus to the intellectual 
faculties in so simple and so unpretending a manner. 

It is true, no doubt, that what the political economist gains in 
facility of expression he loses in scientific precision. When we 
invent a new word, we are able to make it convey to others the 
very same conception which it conveys to ourselves. But when 
we apply old words in common currency to the purposes of 
science, we run the risk of failing in our efforts to rescue them 
from their natural vagueness. Hence it is that many of the 
controversies between political economists have turned, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, on the meaning of words. ‘The word 
wealth, for instance, was understood by some as indicating only 
material objects useful or agreeable to mankind ; while others 
claimed the right of extending it to everything, material or 
immaterial, that possessed a value in exchange. The former 

ty would not admit the skill or talents of a person, however 
valuable to himself, to be wealth; the latter contended that 
they were. Again, it was nothing but the want of a distinct 
conception of value that could lead such thinkers as Smith and 
Malthus to entertain the chimerical belief in a measure of 
value. For had they perceived that value is a purely 
relative term, they could not have expected to discover 
an object of which the value should never change. And 
in fact, we find Dr. Smith confounding in a single argu- 
ment, the value of labour as an article of exchange with its 
cost to the labourer himself. “Equal quantities of la- 
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bour,” he maintains, “are always of equal value to the 
labourer,” because “he must always lay down the same portion 
of his ease, his liberty, and his happiness.” The employer may 
purchase his labour with a greater or a smaller quantity of goods, 
but it is the value of the goods which varies, not that of the 
labour. Here the word value is obviously used in two very 
different senses. The value of labour is measured by the 
labourer’s feelings; the value of goods is measured by their 
power of purchasing. This is a confusion of ideas which does 
not occur in more recent books, and which by a little attention 
may easily be avoided. 

Besides the difficulty of fixing the signification of words like 
these with the needful accuracy, political economists have to 
contend with another disadvantage resulting from the popular 
character of a portion of their subject, and from the fact that 
they cannot avoid mixing up their theoretical deductions with 
practical corollaries. Owing to these circumstances, many per- 
sons, who in reality know nothing of political economy, conceive 
themselves justified in giving currency to a variety of crude and un- 
digested notions concerning it, which infallibly produce an entirely 
misleading impression of its nature among those who are, if pos- 
sible, one degree more ignorant than themselves. Nothing is 
more common among such superficial talkers than to detach 
the ethical superstructure from the logical basis, and to speak of 
political economy as if it were a mere set of rules for promoting 
happiness.* These rules are quoted in their naked harshness, 
entirely detached from the reasonings on which they are grounded, 
and without which their true purport cannot be understood. 
Thus, the maxim, that it is best to buy in the cheapest and sell 
in the dearest market, is brought in evidence of the selfish greed 
recommended by economical writers, while the arguments by 
which they believe it to be proved that such a policy is best, not 
for one nation or individual, but for all, are quietly suppressed. 
Mr. Ruskin—a conspicuous type of illogical readers—takes up the 
work of Mr. Mill, fancies he understands it, and forthwith 
launches his invectives against the “disgraceful” science which 
openly enjoins the worship of Mammon. 

It would, however, be too much to expect that those who 
attack political economy should make a serious effort to 
know anything about it. There are two subjects upon which 
men still consider it becoming and right to judge without evi- 





* Say long ago corrected this error. ‘“M. de Sismondi nomme l’économie 
politique, /a science qui se charge de veiller au bouheur de Vespéce humatne. 
Il a sans doute voulu dire, la science qui devraient posséder ceux qui se chargent 
de veiller au bonheur de Vespéce humaine”’—Cours d’Economie Politique, 
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dence, and to condemn without examination. Those subjects 
are social science and theology. Even physical science is not 
exempted from this summary process, where its speculations are 
supposed to trench upon the domain of some cherished theolo- 
gical belief. Such questions as the origin of species and the 
antiquity of man are selected as fitting topics for a display of 
mingled ignorance, the presumption and absurdity of which is 
barely hidden by its religious garb. In social, as in theological 
controversies, there are many who do not hesitate to pronounce 
their hasty and superficial judgments without reason and without 
reserve. Since both these subjects deal in some aspects with 
matters of universal interest, everyone conceives himself entitled 
to have an opinion upon them ; while in sociology, as in theology, 
it is generally those who are most completely destitute of 
knowledge who are at the same time the most positive, the most 
dogmatic, and the most intolerant. 
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Art. V.—ImperriAL History. 


1. Histoire de Jules César. ‘Tome premier. Paris: Henri 
Plon. 1865. 

2. History of Julius Cesar. Vol. 1. London: Cassell, Petter, 
and Galpin. 1865. 


INCE the Revolution the French people have held to the be- 
S lief that the mantle of the Romans has fallen on themselves. 
This conviction is expressed in small matters no less than in great 
ones. They have adopted Latin names in their institutions and 
official acts. They have reproduced in Paris many of the public 
buildings of Rome. They have incorporated into their jurispru- 
dence the entire body of the civil law. If a French author wishes 
to criticise his Government, he writes an essay on the decline of 
liberty under the Ceesars ; if a French artist desires to lash the 
. vices of Parisian society, he paints the Romans in the time of 
their decadence. It is on the great Roman arts of administration 
and war that the French people especially prides itself ; nor are 
those wanting among them who dream of a confederation more 
durable than the Roman Empire, whose centre and leader will be 
France. 

The book which the Emperor Napoleon has lately published is 
intended to express in another form the same subtle connexion 
between the destinies of the two nations. He is determined that 
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the liberal party shall not have a monopoly of this subject. There 
are two sides to an historical parallel as to everything else. If 
the triumphs of the Commonwealth furnish a pretext for Repub- 
lican institutions, its collapse may be pleaded in aid of despotism. 
If the vices of the empire may be used as a cover for attack, the 
glory of its founder is equally good as a weapon of defence. Such 
is the belief of the Imperial historian. 

But another and a stronger motive led him to this task. The 
family to which he belongs is distinguished from other families 
by having a mission to accomplish. They are a family of ideas. 
This at least is their language. By Providence, or by destiny— 
the two conceptions are not very clearly distinguished in the 
Napoleonic philosophy—they have been called, elected, and 
sent. The founder of their house was not merely a distinguished 
general and a successful gambler in European polities. So to 
regard him is profoundly to misconceive his spirit and genius. 
He is a member of a much higher brotherhood—one of the few 
who have sacrificed themselves for the sake of a great doctrine. 
When he advanced upon the stage of the world he saw that it 
was his part to carry out the principles of ’89, to be the testa- 
mentary executor of the French Revolution. He accordingly 
struggled with consistent self-denial to embody its principal 
results, to reunite his country, to break down the feudal powers 
which were leagued against him, to heal the wounds inflicted on 
society by a too precipitate attempt at reconstruction ; in a word, 
to do for Europe what the Revolution had done for France. The 
consciousness of this lofty purpose supported him throughout the 
disappointment of his non-success, and he saw with patriotic 
regret his projects misinterpreted, his family exiled, and the 
sacred cause of the French people abandoned to the grovelling 
ambition of Louis XVIII. Far from being a military man 
with rather confused notions of right and wrong, he was the first 
to unveil a profound scheme of political philosophy, and he 
adopted warfare solely as a means of making known the faith 
that was in him, and because of the hardness of men’s hearts. As 
great a moralist as Socrates, as profound a thinker as Aristotle, 
it was only the force of circumstances which compelled him to be 
a greater general than Alexander. 

Such, traced by the loving hand of his nephew, is the historical 
picture of the first Napoleon. The prophetic soul of the French 
Emperor recognises in his uncle the regenerator of Europe, the 
sublimest genius of modern times, the descendant and the com- 
plement of Moses, Mahomet, Caesar, and Charlemagne, and above 
all and including all, the discoverer of an extremely curious and 
valuable system, which under the name of “the Napoleonic 
idea,” was made known to the world by a special revelation in 
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the year 1840. Such being the mission of Napoleon the 
First, the mission of Napoleon the Third is, and has been, 
to explain it. He plays Boswell to his uncle’s Johnson. “To 
enlighten public opinion by developing the thought which 
presided over his high conceptions, to recal the memory of 
his vast projects, this is a task which gladdens my heart 
and consoles me in exile. The fear of encountering adverse 
opinions will not deter me ; ideas which are under the egis of 
the greatest genius of modern times may be proclaimed without 
circumlocution ; they cannot be subject to the variations of the 
political atmosphere. Enemy of all mere abstract theory, and of 
all moral dependence, I am bound to no party, to no sect, to no 
Government ; my voice is as free as my thought, and the love of 
my heart is liberty.”* The life of Czsar is therefore no mere 
biographical study. It is this indeed, but it is also something 
more. It teaches us the doctrine of political progress as conceived 
by the greatest genius of modern times. A fertile and regenerat- 
ing idea underlies it—an idea which Europe has been slow to re- 
cognise and appreciate, and which even now can be made fully 
known through one channel only. We were very lately told that 
to be able to apply to the present time this idea it is necessary to 
have passed through the severe trials and responsibility of power.t 
No one but the Emperor can expound an Emperor's policy. As 
it cannot but be good for us to know what this policy is, we may 
think ourselves fortunate that the Emperor has thought fit to 
write a book. 

Most readers are by this time aware that the “ Life of Julius 
Cesar” is at present in an incomplete state. The volume before 
us only carries his history down to the year of his first consul- 
ship, A.U.C. 695. Our means of judging in what way his character 
and career will be estimated are therefore at present somewhat 
imperfect. But the life of Caesar forms the least important part 
of the present instalment of his biography. Two-thirds of the 
book are occupied by a summary review of Roman history from 
the earliest period to the death of Sulla. And there is a preface 
which states in a few pregnant sentences the principles which have 
guided the writer in his interpretation of the past, and, we may 
fairly assume, which influence him in the view which he takes of 
the present. This introduction—the preface and the review—is 
the part which alone possesses much interest for the inquiring 
mind, for in it the Napoleonic idea is most visible, and the 
historical generalizations which support it are most complete. 

The Emperor approaches his task in the most elevated spirit ; 

* Hrom the Preface to “ L’Idée Napoléonienne,” by Louis Napoleon Bona- 
parte. July, 1839. 

+ Letter of the Emperor to Prince Napoleon. 27th May, 1865. 
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with a mind penetrated by religion and refined by philanthropy. 
He has a very grave opinion of the responsibility incurred by an 
historian. To tamper with facts, or to draw from them an 
inference which they do not really justify, is not merely im- 
moral, it is irreligious. “Historic truth should be no less 
sacred than religion. If the precepts of faith raise our soul 
above the interests of this world, the lessons of history, in their 
turn, inspire us with the love of the beautiful and the just, 
and with the hatred of whatever presents an obstacle to the 
progress of humanity.’”* 

The writer of these lines must be allowed to be an exceed- 
ingly good judge of what is due to religion, for he has pro- 
tected it for many years. Next to our own Chancellor, whose 
spiritual graces won the admiration of the Christian young 
men of Wolverhampton, some short time back, we take Napo- 
leon the Third to be the man in al! Europe most likely to 
rise superior to temporal interests in whatever he undertakes. 
Truth, which has been the passion of his life, is also the ob- 
ject of his book. Unfortunately, the events of the world have 
not always found a chronicler equally earnest and _ sincere. 
There are who collect facts without due care, and with- 
out arranging them in the order of their philosophic import- 
ance ; who do not sufficiently remember the providence which 
shapes our ends ; who represent the events of history as sponta- 
neously produced ; and who fail to recognise the pre-eminence 
of the great heroes and able men. Against such, the Emperor 
lifts up his voice and cries with an exceeding great cry. “ The 
lessons of history,” he tells us, “to be profitable, require cer- 
tain conditions. It is necessary that the facts be produced with 
a rigorous exactness, that the political or social changes be 
analysed philosophically, that the exciting interest of the details 
of the lives of public men should not divert attention from the 
political part they played, or cause us to forget their providential 
mission.”+ Having warned us what to avoid, the Emperor next 
proceeds to describe, in a few sentences, the true historical 
method. “In writing history, by what means are we to arrive 
at truth? By following the rules of logic. Let us first take it 
for granted, that a great effect is always due to a great cause, 
never to a small one ; in other words, an accident, insignificant 
in appearance, never leads to important results without a pre- 
existing cause, which has permitted this slight accident to 
produce a great effect. The spark only lights up a vast con- 
arom when it falls upon combustible matters previously col- 
ected.”} 








* Preface, p. i. } Ibid. p. ix. (KE. T.) ¢ Ibid. p. x. 
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The French Emperor certainly has a way of putting things 
which is not the way of other men. We recognise thus early 
the fine Roman hand which penned the proclamation of the 2nd 
of December. To say as little as possible, and make as much 
fuss as may be in saying it, is an admirable rule in writing a 
state paper. But history, and especially the philosophy of his- 
tory, requires altogether another style. Neat little sentences 
constructed on the model of “ L’empire c’est la paix ;” “Soyons 
logiques, et nous serons justes;” “Caesar seul represente un 
principe,” mean too much or too little, generally too little, and 
in the passage quoted above, absolutely nothing at all. “ Mais, 
en écrivant l'histoire, quel est le moyen d’arriver 4 la vérité? 
C’est de suivre les régles de la logique.” We scarcely require 
an Emperor to tell us that we must follow the rules of logic if 
we would arrive at truth in history ; for it is only by following 
these rules that we arrive at any truth whatever. But the 
sentence reads as if the author wished to say, that whereas in 
the different sciences, there are various means of arriving at 
truth, logic is the special organon of history. This comes of 
adopting the diplomatic style, and putting in limitations which 
separate nothing. A certain Mayor of Exeter, who seems to 
have formed himself on imperial models, once produced a 
sentence nearly as good as the Emperor’s own. “ Nothing,” said 
the mayor in passing judgment one day, “is more wicked and 
disgraceful in a free country, than playing pitch and toss on 
Sunday.” Secus, of course, where the country is not free. 

From this summary account of the method to be pursued, 
we are led to some general reflections on the lesson which 
history teaches. The view which the Emperor adopts is cer- 
tainly assuring. From the Tuileries, as from the centre of our 
system, he takes a comprehensive view of the past and pre- 
sent condition of things and pronounces it to be very good. 
The progress of humanity, so this simple-hearted enthusiast 
conceives, is the final cause of all existing governments and 
laws. Were it otherwise, the governments would be overthrown, 
and the laws would cease to exist. “Just as logic proves to 
us, in important events, the necessity of the fact of their exist- 
ence, in like manner we must recognise in the long duration of 
an institution, the proof of its goodness.*” Were it otherwise, 
the governments would be overthrown, and the laws would cease 





* Preface, p. ili. ‘‘ De méme que la logique nous démontre dans les événe- 
ments importants /evr raison d’ étre impérieuse, de méme il faut reconnaitre dans 
la longue durée d’une institution la preuve de sa bonté.” The English trans 
lator thus renders it :—“ Just as logic demonstrates ‘hat the reason of important 
events is imperious, in like manner we must recognise in the long duration of 
an institution the proof of its goodness.”—>p. xi. 
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to exist. For there is in the moral order, a paramount law 
which assigns to institutions a necessary limit determined by 
their usefulness.* Until this term has been arrived at, in other 
words, until a given institution has produced the utmost good 
of which it is capable, all opposition is powerless; it is preserved 
by the irresistible force of destiny against which all human 
efforts are directed in vain. But so soon as it ceases to further 
the welfare of the human race, then it becomes as impossible 
to preserve it as it was before to destroy it. Neither the 
power of tradition, nor courage, nor the memory of a glorious 
past, can delay fer a single day its predetermined fall.t Thus 
all things work together for our good. With destiny at the 
helm of affairs, the duty of mankind is only to watch and 
wait. What is more idle than to contend against a supreme 
law, and what more foolish than to take this supertiuous trouble 
when the fates are arranging everything for us in the best pos- 
sible manner. Let us therefore eat and drink, and go to the 
play, and leave politics to the direction of those powers whose 
province it is to superintend them. 

It would be worth while to know how the French Emperor 
became acquainted with this singular law of human progress. 
Did he generalize it from the facts of history, or was it revealed 
to him by Mr. Home? It has many of the marks of a Napo- 
leonic idea, and may possibly be a prophecy of the captive of St. 
Helena—one of those which have been in course of fulfilment 
since 1815. Wherever it comes from, it is not fated to be of much 
use to the readers of Cresar’s Lite, for it is shown for a moment, 
and then withdrawn. No sooner have we resigned ourself to 
the force of destiny, than we find that there is a second and 
perfectly independent power at work more active than destiny 
itself. It appears that certain men have “an incontestable in- 
fluence on their age.” We learn too soon that the amelioration 
of society which we had been led to hope was inevitable, depends 
after all on the action of a human will. 

“Since the creation of the world, progress has always been 
going on. To be satisfied of this we have only to measure the 
route followed by civilization; its track is marked out by the 
great men who are, as it were, its military outposts—each higher 





* *T) existe, on le dirait, dans l’ordre moral ainsi que dans l’ordre physique, 
une loi supréme qui assigne aux institutions, comme A certains étres, une 
limite fatale marquée par le terme de leur utilité.”’—Jules César, p. 23. 

+ “Si, un état de choses, in¢ébranlable en apparence, cesse d’étre utile aux 
progrés de l’humanité, alors ni empire des traditions, ni le courage, ni le 
souvenir d’un passé glorieux, ne peuvent retardir d’un jour la chute décidée 
par le destin.”—Lbid. 

t See Preface, ad fin. 
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in degree than the other, as he brings us nearer the goal; we 
advance from Alexander to Cesar, from Cesar to Constantine, 
from Constantine to Charlemagne, from Charlemagne to Napo- 
ieon.”* “ For centuries the nations on the shores of the Jordan 
obeyed the laws of Moses, The institutions of Mahomet founded 
that empire of the East, which still resists all our attempts at 
civilization. In spite of Cyesar’s assassination, his policy and his 
measures maintained the unity of the Roman empire for 600 
years, repelled the barbarians, and extended the limits of the 
empire. For eight centuries, the feudal and religious system 
established by Charlemagne has governed Europe, and served as 
a transition between Roman manners and the social condition 
which sprung up in ’89.” “ When in the history of past ages, 
we find a great man appearing upon the stage of the world, who 
united in himself the double character of founder and warrior, 
we always see his successors resuming the institutions he had 
sanctioned, and following the measures he had indicated.” These 
remarks, which we have borrowed from a work by M. Louis 
Napoleon Bonaparte,* illustrate the Emperor’s aim in writing this 
biography. That aim, as he states in the preface, is to prove that 
when Providence raises up men like Cawsar, Charlemagne, and 
Napoleon, it is that nations may know the path they ought to 
follow ; such men are brought into the world that they may stamp 
with the seal of their genius a new era, and accomplish in a few 
years the labours of centuries. “Happy,” exclaims the imperial 
writer, “the people who comprehend and follow them! Woe to 
those who misunderstand and combat them ! They do as did the 
Jews, they crucify their Messiah; they are blind aud culpable ; 
blind, for they do not see the impotence of their efforts to suspend 
the definitive triumph of good; culpable, for they only retard 
progress by impeding its prompt and fruitful application.” 

The theory of the divine right of monarchs thus enters 
upon another phase of its existence. It no longer rests on the 
fact that the Jews asked for a king, and were punished by being 
allowed to have one, or that St. Paul bids the Roman church 
subject itself to the higher powers. Not all the powers that be 
are ordained of God. The monarchy of Louis XVI., the reformed 
constitution of the 4th Brumaire, the rule of the Orleans dynasty, 
and the Republic of 1848, were mere worldly experiments at 
self-government. They might be resisted, as they were re- 
sisted, without drawing down upon their enemies the prophetic 
curses of the imperial Sibyl. But there are kings who have a 
real mission. When Providence raises men like Cesar, Charle- 

* Lonis Napoleon’s Works, vol. i. p. 257. 
t “ L’Idée Napolconienne.” ¢ Preface, p. xv. 
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magne, Napoleon, and we hope we may add the present ruler of 
France, their legitimacy is apparent from the superiority of their 
powers. They place the impress of their genius on a new era, 
their existence proves their title, and resistance becomes not only 
a blunder and a crime, but a sin. 

There are no two men who, in essentials, have less in common 
with one another than Napoleon the Third and Mr. Carlyle. 
But theory makes strange bedfellows ; and it is curious to com- 
pare the language of the biographer of Frederick with that of the 
biographer of Cesar. 


“ As I take it,” writes Mr. Carlyle, “ universal history —the history 
of what man has accomplished in this world—is, at bottom, the history 
of the great men who have worked here. They were the leaders of 
men, those great ones—the modellers, patterns, and, in a wide sense, 
the creators of whatever the general mass of men contrived to do or 
to attain. All things that we see standing accomplished in the world 
are properly the outer material result, the practical realization and 
embodiment of thoughts that dwelt in the great men sent into the 
world : the soul of the whole world’s history, it may justly be consi- 
dered, were the history of these.”* “Hero worship means much 
more than an elected parliament or stated aristocracy of the wisest ; 
it is the summary ultimate essence and supreme practical perfection 
of all manner of worships and noblenesses whatsoever. Hero worship, 
done differently in every different epoch of the world, is the soul of 
all social business among men ; and the doing of it well, or the doing 
of it ill, measures accurately what degree of well-being or of ill-being 
there is in the world’s affairs.” + 


Both writers agree that it is wrong to dwell on any irregulari- 
ties in the character of the man adopted as a hero, “On the 
whole,” says Mr. Carlyle, “we make too much of faults; the 
details of the business hide the real centre of it.” “ But of a 
great man, especially of him, I will venture to assert that it is 
incredible he should have been other than true. No Mirabeau, 
Napoleon, Burns, Cromwell, no man adequate to do anything, 
but is first of all in right earnest about it ; what I call a sincere 
man.” The Emperor is equally outspoken on this point. ““ When 
extraordinary facts attest an eminent genius, what is more irra- 
tional than to ascribe to him the passions and sentiments of 
common men? What more false than not to recognise the 
pre-eminence of those privileged beings who appear from time 
to time like luminous beacons dispelling the darkness of their 
epoch, and throwing light into the future?”{ And again: 
“Grand causes require an historical figure to personify their 
interests and tendencies. The man once adopted, we forget his 


* “Lectures on Heroes,” i. p. 186. 
+ “Past and Present,” p. 45. ¢ Preface, p. iv. 
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faults, and even his crimes, in order that we may only remember 
his great actions.”* We are inclined to pay some attention to 
the Emperor Napoleon’s views of great men ; for we think that, 
on Mr. Carlyle’s showing, as well as on his own, he is entitled to 
rank among the number. He is, in the first place, one who has 
had, during the whole of his public life, a singularly definite aim. 
This aim has been associated with a strong belief. Strange as it 
may seem that anyone should seriously have adopted the 
so-called “ Napoleonic idea” for his creed, we think that Louis 
Napoleon has, in fact, adopted it. All his writings and all his 
acts converge to that one point. In exile, in prison, on the 
throne, he has clung to the idea that the policy inaugurated by 
the First Consul is the one means of saving France, and that 
his mission is to carry it out. He announced this view, 
with every appearance of conviction, thirty-five years ago, at a 
time when it seemed little short of impossible that he should 
ever realize it. He repeated it amidst universal ridicule four 
years later. For its sake, he undertook the most Quixotic expe- 
dition that sane man ever engaged in. In a letter from Stras- 
bourg, addressed to his mother, on the eve of his attempt, he 
repeats his confidence in the nobleness of his cause, and in its 
ultimate success. From the moment of his election as President 
he bent himself resolutely to the task of establishing a military 
despotism which was to be the counterpart of the first empire. 
By means which no one can justify he raised himself to the place 
which his idol had occupied, and from that time to this his policy 
has been steadily guided by the “idea” which he announced 
from England in 1840. “ Find me,” says Mr. Carlyle, “the true 
kénning, king, or able man, and he has a divine right over me.” 
If this be so, the right of Napoleon the Third over the French 
rests on a secure foundation. He is essentially a man adequate to 
do something : he has realized an idea, lived for it, been true to 
it at a time when it had no single adherent but himself. He 
has been what Mr. Cariyle would call in right earnest about this 
notion of his. We may almost say that he has been sincere. 
The idea itself may not be worth much; but neither were the 
ideas of Dr. Johnson valuable, which does not prevent the doctor 
from being one of the hierarchy of great men. Louis Napoleon 
Bonaparte must have put some pressure on himself, as he has 
undoubtedly not forborne to sacrifice others for the sake of work- 
ing out his conviction. Probably the details of his life will not 
bear looking into. But Mahomet was not what we call a scru- 
pulous man,—nor Cromwell, nor Napoleon the First; who are 
all typical examples of the species konning. On the whole, the 





* “César,” p. 282. 
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French Emperor has as good a right to the title as any of the 
three. The theory of heroes and of the heroic in history is thus 
confirmed by the highest possible authority—that of the Able 
Man himself. In the language of the French Emperor, as well 
as in the dialect of Mr. Carlyle, hero.worship is the summary, 
ultimate essence, and practical perfection of all things. They both 
agree that universal history is at bottom the history of the great 
men who have worked here. They both think that when one of 
these privileged beings has been once revealed to us public duties 
and public interest are from that moment suspended. Nations 
have no longer anything to do but to sing hosannahs to their 
ablest man. “Find in any country,” cries Mr. Carlyle, “the ablest 
man that exists there; raise him to the supreme place, and 
loyally reverence him: you have a perfect government for that 
country ; no ballot-box, parliamentary eloquence, voting, consti- 
tution-building, or other machinery whatsoever, can improve it a 
whit. It is in the perfect state ; an ideal country.”"* We may 
fairly congratulate our neighbours. The French have undoubt- 
edly solved the difticult problem of political perfection. No 
Utopia or Platonic republic can be in a more ideally perfect state 
than France at this moment, according to the heroic doctrine. 
They have placed their most cun-ning man at the head of affairs, 
and invested him with large powers. He tells them exactly 
what to do; and which is more, sees that they do it. Soyons 
logiques et nous serons justes. Let us all betake ourselves to 
France, with Mr. Carlyle at our head, and read contemporary 
history in the columns of the Moniteur. 

It is no longer necessary seriously to criticise the opinion. that 
the history of the world is the history of its great men, for its 
most thorough-going supporters have not ventured to rely on it as 
a self-sufficient explanation of the facts of history. It is at best 
a sentimental way of expressing what every one admits, namely, 
that men of extraordinary powers and will obtain an ascendancy 
over common minds which euables them to act with the accumu- 
lated force of many human beings. Such men are every day 
becoming more and more rare. They are the product of an early 
and rude civilization. For the tendency of all the changes which 
constitute civilization, is to extend to the many the opportunities 
and advantages which were formerly the privilege of the few. So 
that where a highly endowed man springs up, although he may 
not be inferior to any of his great predecessors, he has much less 
plastic materials to work on, and therefore effects less. There is, 
of course, a pre-eminence still to be gained by becoming the 
representative and mouthpiece of current ideas. But this, which 





* “Lectures on Heroes,” vi. p. 332. 
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is frequently mistaken for power, is not power in the sense in 
which the adherents of the heroic theory understand it. It 
would be absurd to say that people are to be blessed or cursed as 
they do or do not follow out a course indicated by themselves. 
When we are referred to Odin, Mahomet, and Napoleon, we are 
bid to look up to them as teachers, and not as representatives. 
The chief objection, however, to which the views of the Emperor 
and Mr. Carlyle are liable, is that their explanation fails to 
account for the phenomena. It does not require much reflection 
to perceive that while the history of the world is continuous, the 
appearance of great men is intermittent. The ideas of even so 
great aman as Charlemagne are scarcely sufficient to account for 
the progress of European civilization from the ninth century to 
the eighteenth. There are even some phases of thought in the 
“nineteenth century which cannot be referred to the ideas of the 
Emperor Napoleon. Some half-consciousness of this hitch must 
have led to the interpolation of destiny. It cannot be regarded 
as a happy way of settling the question. When a man talks of 
fate, it is at best an admission that there are facts which he 
cannot explain, but which, nevertheless, are deserving of explana- 
tion. It is not a philosophical manner of stating the ditii- 
culties presented by individual and social life, but it is at least 
an intelligible one. History is a chaos, and somewhere or other 
resides a power whose mode of operating no one can understand, 
which disposes of events after a fashion which it is impossible (o 
follow ; to which the obvious reply is—why, then, write history ? 
But to speak in the same breath of fate, and of laws of fate, is, 
if we may take leave to say so, simple nonsense. “It is well 
worthy of our attention,” says the last of the Cesars, “that 
when destiny is driving a state of thimgs towards an aim, there is 
by a law of fate a concurrence of all forces in the same direction. 
Thither tend alike the attacks and the hopes of those who seek 
change ; of those who would put a stop to every movement.” If 
such were the fact, it would indeed deserve remark. The picture 
which is here presented to us is perfect for its repose and harmony. 
It is quite a happy family of forces and of historical theories. We 
have in the first place the grand central figure of destiny com- 
pelling, or, as the Emperor prefers to think of it, driving events 
to a certain end. In the foreground are several other forces, 
running all together in the direction in which destiny is driving ; 
and in an intermediate place, partly directing fate, and partly 
directed by it, is the mysterious law which provides that things 
shall happen in the way in which they necessarily must happen. 
In the admitted difficulty of accounting for national progress, 
every author has a right to his own speculation. The more con- 
sistent he is with himself, the more likely is he to carry his 
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readers with him. When we hear of destiny, we think of some 
dark, all-powerful, and unknown agency ; a law implies uniform 
operation, and leaves room for explanation and for prevision. If 
there are powers other than destiny with an independent action 
regulated by law, we are obliged to assume two co-existent forces, 
each of them sufficient to account for the phenomena, and each 
obeying a different impulse ; one arbitrary, the other uniform ; 
one the subject of knowledge, the other beyond knowledge as it 
is beyond all things else. But Napoleon the Third does not stop 
here. With that wealth of ideas which is hereditary in his 
family, he throws out a third explanation, alone perfectly suffi- 
ecient and satisfactory. Things are as we see them owing 
to the fertile and decisive influence which a few gifted beings 
have exercised. Do we seek to account for the philosophical and 
political development of Europe in the nineteenth century ? The 
germ of this growth is to be found in the ideas of the Emperor. 
For the history of the Middle Ages, we have only to understand 
Charlemagne. The first seven centuries of Rome’s history are 
due to institutions founded by her kings; the last five are the 
work of Cesar. We shall be happy to allow to the majesty of 
France the utmost possible latitude of speculation : it is the only 
return we can make for his permission to speak freely of his book. 
We do not require him to be original, accurate, or even particu- 


larly intelligible— 


“Quum tot sustineat et tanta negotia solus, 
Res Italas armis tutetur, moribus ornet—” 


that would be too much to ask. But some degree of consistency 
is requisite. If “there exist general reasons which by fatality” 
cause events to turn out in a particular manner, what is the use of 
great men? If Cesar, Charlemagne, and Napoleon are the effi- 
cient causes of civilization, what room is there for destiny ? The 
Emperor’s theory is carefully worked out, but it destroys itself. 
Next to the difficulty of understanding the philosophical prin- 
ciples of this book, comes the difficulty of comprehending why 
Roman history should have been selected as an example of them. 
The annals of the city furnish, in good truth, about the worst 
text that can be conceived from which either to read the lesson 
of fatalism, or to enforce the duty of submitting ourselves to the 
rule of geniuses. They exhibit, on the contrary, an almost 


typical illustration of what may be called the natural laws of 
national development. We see a city expanding into a nation, 
and that nation finally including under its sway the greater part 
of the known world. The constitutional crises incident to these 
stages of growth are forced upon our attention by the extreme 
difficulty with which Rome survived them. The struggles of the 
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non-free population to share the rights of citizenship very early 
imperilled the existence of the state. Centuries later, when 
Rome had learned to look on the peninsula as her own, came the 
demand of the Italian allies for comprehension in the civic 
franchise—a demand long resisted, which was put to the issue of 
the sword, and conceded in the moment of victory by the trium- 
phant party. But it brought with it consequences which led 
to more than one civil war, and ended by breaking up the 
republic. The institutions which had been framed for the city were 
unable to contain the larger community. The theory of the con- 
stitution was that every burgess was a citizen; the fact was that 
the citizen could at any time be swamped by the alien burgesses. 
On principle, those who by their residence within the city walls 
were most interested in the welfare of the state, had the right of 
electing to its magistracies and the duty of defending its terri- 
tory. In practice, a mob of needy adventurers, the refuse of the 
allies, rushed to Rome to sell their votes to the highest bidder, or 
their sword to the general from whom they had most to expect. 
From the time when Rome owned provinces and a standing 
army, such men always found a market. Place meant wealth, 
and wealth meant an almost absolute power of doing as you 
liked. For the wealthy Roman there was scarcely any law. The 
constitution of the tribunals was such that however guilty he 
might be, if only he had money enough, he had a very fair 
chance of acquittal. We believe the condition of Rome in the 
earlier half of the first century B.C., hopeless as it was, to have 
been the necessary result of attempting to reconcile the forms of 
a town community and the requirements of a great empire. Yet, 
notwithstanding the difficulties which were experienced, the prin- 
ciple of comprehension—the idea of the indefinite expansibility 
of the state—retained a firm hold over the minds of Roman 
politicians. “I maintain,” says Cicero, “an universal propo- 
sition that there is no nation in the whole world—none so far 
removed from us by hostile feeling—none so near to us in its 
confidence and good wishes—from which we may not take a 
citizen, or to whom we may not make a present of the freedom of 
our own city.”* The principle is not to be questioned, but the 
way in which it was worked out led to the dissolution of the 
empire. We must decline to accept these changes as the handi- 
work of fate, partly because they can be accounted for ona much 
more intelligible hypothesis, and partly because their analogies are 
perceived wherever there is a substantial agreement in the con- 
ditions—in Athens in the fourth century, in Venice during the 
Middle Ages, and in our Australian colonies to-day. Still less can 





* “Pro L. Cornelio Balbo,” xiii. 
(Vol. LXXXLV. No. CLXV.j|—New Series, Vol.XXVIII. No.1. 
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the career of Rome be traced to the fertile and decisive influence 
of heroic men, for nothing is more remarkable in her annals than 
the rareness of those who saw beyond their times, and the slight- 


ness of the impression they left behind. Some great generals 


there were, and some men who, like Marius and Sulla, united the 
genius of war to shrewdness in understanding the necessities of 
the situation, not forgetting their own interests; but Sulla 
destroyed the arrangements of Marius, and the Sullan ideas were 
set aside by Czesar. “The Gracchi, perhaps the most lofty and dis- 
interested of the Roman statesmen, were too limited in their 
views, and their reform, if effected, would have been quite inade- 
quate to their avowed purpose. Even the French Emperor, who 
is keen to recognise genius, is fain to go back into the pre-historic 
time for examples that will serve his turn. 

So much on the general question. We shall now advert to one 
or two peculiarities in carrying out the theory of which we have 
attempted to give asketch. ‘The narrative of the growth of the 
Roman power is in its main features accurate. We think it 
probable that pains have been taken to grasp the essential facts, 
and lay them clearly before the reader. Nor do we deny to the 
hand which has drawn this outline sketch some freedom and 
boldness of touch. When the Emperor forgets that he is 
addressing the world, he can write intelligibly enough. But his 
style has been spoilt by diplomacy, and he has got a most unfor- 
tunate babit of generalizing when he has nothing tosay. Of the 
principles of historical criticism we must confess he seems per- 
fectly innocent. 

In the first book we get an account of Roman history before 
the time of Cesar, written in six chapters, the first of which deals 
with Rome under the kings. Scarcely anv period of history has 
undergone a more searching criticism than the annals of the city 
during the first three centuries. That the events of the earliest 
part of this period, as related by Livy and Dionysius, are “ poeticis 
magis decora fabulis quam incorruptis rerum gestarum monu- 
mentis ;” that the chronicles of Nevius and Pictor, which form 
the basis of the narrative, are in matters of detail utterly value- 
less; that Numa Pompilius and Ancus Martius are historical 
persons only in the sense in which King Arthur and Brute the 
Trojan are so—no one, since the time of Niebuhr, who is capable 
of weighing evidence, has attempted to deny. Were other evi- 
dence wanting, the chronology of the royal era would enable us 
to infer that it had been shaped in later times. 

From the foundation of the city to its destruction by the 
Gauls is 360 years. This period has been divided by assign- 
ing 240 years to the kings, and 120 years to the republic, The 
reign of ‘the fourth king, Ancus Martius, the creator of the ple- 
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beian order, according to the legend, falls exactly in the middle 
of the 240, years during which the monarchy is said to have 
lasted. We have thus three equal divisions of 120 years, each 
marked by an important constitutional change ; the first by the 
commencement of the royal power; the second by the enfran- 
chisement of the commons; and the third by the foundation of 
the republic. Add to this, that while experience gives an average 
of about six reigns to a century, the story stretches seven reigns 
over nearly two centuries and a half, and it becomes pretty evi- 
dent that whatever truth there may be in the early Roman his- 
tory, the account of the kings is in its main outlines fiction. 
The story is, in short, a poem of great dramatic beauty, one of 
those which, as Livy well remarks, may be excused for its want 
of truth by the halo of grandeur which it throws over the begin- 
nings of the Roman people. * Accordingly, modern scholars 
have contented themselves with pointing out the obscurity which 
hangs over the earliest annals of the city, and with furnishing, 
chiefly by inference from language, and from later institutions, 
some general outlines of the constitution as it probably existed 
at that remote time. 

The history of this period, which by the way is not very im- 
mediately connected with the life and times cf Julius Cesar, is 
written by the Emperor Napoleon exactly as it has been written 
by Goldsmith. No suspicion seems to have crossed his mind 
that the events he relates are absolutely without any historical 
foundation. We are told that the kingly power lasted 244 
years. It stands recorded how under Romulus each clan was 
obliged to furnish 1000 soldiers; how colonies were sent to 
Cecina and Antenne ; how Numa Pompilius regulated religion, 
and how generously he distributed to the poorer plebeians the 
lands which Romulus had conquered ; how Tarquinius Superbus 
assembled the Hernici, the Latini, and the Volsci; how Servius 
Tullius ordered a general report of the population to be made, in 
which everyone was obliged to declare his age and the number 
of his children ; how the kings introduced the plebeians into the 
senate, and how happy, and above all, how good the Roman 
people were under the fostering care of their monarchs. It is a 
pity that the writer did not go on to relate the exact year of 
Romulus’ apotheosis, the day ‘and year on which Servius Tullius 
triumphed over the Etruscans, and the precise numbers given by 
the Servian census. Ina chapter written, as this appears to be, 
for children, such details are strictly in place, and would have 
been just as instructive as the legend stripped of its imagery and 
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rewritten for a political purpose in particularly flat imperial 
prose. Although this part of the book might easily have been 
made accurate and scholarlike, it could scarcely have been made 
instructive consistently with its avowed purpose. The Emperor 
warns his readers that they are not to expect too much informa- 
tion from bim. He writes only for the sake of reminding them 
that the kings laid the foundations of the institutions to which 
Rome owed her greatness, “L’homme a créé les institutions ;” 
this is the vital fact of the first two centuries and a half, shaped 
into the form of a Napoleonic idea for the benefit of all the 
normal schools of France. The institutions formed, and the 
mission of the kings thus accomplished, they disappear by the 
order of fate, and we are asked to observe next how “ les institu- 
tions vont former les hommes.” The worst of this principle is 
that it ignores the only facts which are at once important to 
remember in the early history of Rome, and tolerably certain. 
In very remote times there was an incorporation of two distinct 
communities occupying adjacent territory. In the state thus 
formed a series of changes were introduced, by virtue of which a 
large class, intermediate between the burgesses and the slave 
population, gradually acquired political rights. Then, by a reform 
in the constitution, which is associated with the name of Servius 
Tullius, certain state burdens which formerly had been thrown 
on the burgesses alone, were made charges on property instead of 
being personal obligations. A land-register, or Domesday Book, 
was formed at the same time, in order that the assessment 
might be fairly carried out, as was done in England by William 
the Conqueror. Now, that these changes depend on purely 
general causes, that something analogous to them takes place 
sooner or later in every country with the gradual acquirement of 
property, is as certain as any proposition in political philosophy 
can be. They have nothing to do with the existence or the 
character of kings ; they result from the growth and distribution 
of wealth, and from the principle, soon recognised in the rudest 
state of things, that the owners of property are the persons who 
ought to protect it. A change, similar in its general features to 
that brought about by the Servian constitution, took place nearly 
at the same time in Athens and in the Greek states of Lower 
Italy. Some eighteen centuries later, the feudal communities of 
Europe, in passing through a like constitutional crisis, exhibited 
analogous phenomena. ‘I'he Emperor sees in all this only another 
proof of the far-seeing policy of kings. It was not the struggle 
of property against the exclusiveness of birth which enfranchisec 
the Roman plebs; it was that “la politique des rois consista a 
fondre ensemble les differentes races, and 4 abaisser les barriéres 
qui séparaient les diverses classes ;” nor was it the counter claim 
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of the burgesses that those who shared with them the privileges 
should also divide the burdens of the state, which produced the 
reformed organization. The paternal wisdom of their rulers 
effected this critical alteration for the Romans before they were 
aware that they wanted it. “Servius Tullius voulut faire peser 
sur les plus riches le fardeau de la guerre, ce qui était juste. 
Patriciens et plébéiens furent mis sur le méme rang si leur 
revenu était égal.” 

The nature of the changes by which the monarchy was con- 
verted into a republic, and which is described in the second 
chapter, is related with an equal want of appreciation of the real 
conditions of the problem. We may with certainty infer that 
this important modification of the constitution was brought about 
by the union of two great political parties for a common purpose 
against a common danger. The metec population, composed of 
the originally unprivileged classes, had by this time become 
namerous and wealthy. The Servian reform, by giving to it a 
quasi- political status, had also given it an interest, which formerly 
there was little room for, in the limitation of the kingly power. 
Duties involve rights, and rights imply obligations. The metzcs 
had been compelled to serve in the armies of the state. As the 
price of this service they had obtained a share, subordinate in- 
deed, but not wholly insignificant, in what we may call the 
popular representation. They naturally desired to strengthen 
their position, and took advantage of the abuses which the exer- 
cise of a royal prerogative is pretty sure to afford in order to do 
so. The old burgess body, with much more extended privileges, 
was more nearly affected by the encroachments of the kingly 
power. But they would, in all probability, never have been able to 
accomplish their object of abolishing the monarchy without the 
co-operation of the class below them. The combination of these 
two bodies—the metecs and the burgesses—effected the revolu- 
tion by which two yearly kings were substituted for one life king. 
In the redistribution of power which then took place we might 
expect each of the confederates to secure something. The bur- 
gesses obtained the higher magistracies created by the separation 
of the royal functions; the metzcs obtained the admission of 
their own body to direct electoral privileges in the curies. Thus 
much was gained by the people as the result of their co-opera- 
tion with the aristocracy. At the same time it was felt by the 
richer members of the class of metecs as well as by the burgesses 
themselves, that the result of this extension of the franchise 
might be to give too much power to mere numbers. We accord- 
ingly find that by another alteration in the constitution, the real 
weight of political power was thrown into the hands of the 
owners of property, or, in the language of the Roman constitu- 
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tion, vested in the comitiu centuriata. The old privileged classes 
still remained strong enough to protect themselves in the enjoy- 
ment of several important and lucrative rights, in the monopoly 
of certain offices, and in the exclusive enjoyment of the state 
lands. Still, with whatever restrictions and compromises it was 
impeded, the important step in the direction of constitutional 
liberty was taken, and the commonalty, who formerly had only 
served in the levy, was now admitted to vote in the assembly and 
the council, and was placed, equally with the freeborn, under the 
protection of the law. This it is which gives to the reform move- 
ment of that time its historical importance. It was avowedly 
aimed at the kingly power, which both parties had reason to 
distrust, and in so far as it substituted two supreme magistrates 
holding office for a year, for one who reigned for his life, it was a 
step in the direction of popular liberty.* But the details of the 
arrangement show that no great abridgment of the chief govern- 
ing power was thought necessary, although its duties were some- 
what differently distributed. The alteration which was really 
significant was that by which the non-free members of the state 
were admitted into the wards as burgesses, and that by which 
the monied interest sought to protect itself against the loss of 
power which this reform implied, by immediately transferring all 
the really important business to another assembly—that of the 
hundreds—in which the richest citizens held the commanding or 
prerogative vote. 

Of all this the author of the “Life of Cesar” sees nothing. 
He shows his usual aptitude in fixing his attention at once on 
the most unimportant fact. A practical statesman, not unac- 
quainted with the movements of popular force, might have been 
expected to discern, even through the pages of Livy and Dio- 
nysius, some of the bearings of this momentous crisis. And had 
he been describing the reform movement in England, or the 
course of that revolution in which he himself played a part, it is 
not likely that he would have been so utterly blind. But of 
Roman history he knows nothing. Comitiu curiata, comitia 
centuriata, populus, plebs, mean no more to him than they do 
to a schoolboy. They are Latin terms which have to be trans- 
lated into a modern language, but which he cannot translate into 
their meaning. Armed with his theory of the divine mission of 
kings, and with a neat little aphorism from Montesquieu about 
men creating institutions, and institutions forming men, he dis- 





* The limitation of time is noticed by Livy as the only important part of 
the change. “ Libertatis autem originem inde magis, quia annuum imperium 
consulare factum est, quam quod deminutum quicquam sit ex regia potestate 
numeres.”—Liv. ii. 1 
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poses of the matter in one vigorous sentence : “ Un homme abuse 
dune femme, le trone : s‘écroule, et, en tombant, il se partage en 
deux : les consuls succédent A toutes les prérogatives des rois. 
Here we have the whole of it: le voila, le chameau. 

The explanation which the Emperor adds from his own store 
of reflections to this luminous account is not a little remarkable, 
and it has the merit of being perfectly original. In substance it 
is this. The Roman state, in passing through the series of 
changes which were ultimately to lead up to Cesar, had extracted 
from the kings the utmost good of which it was capable. Fate 
required that the political education of the aristocracy should be 
next provided for. “ L’important était de créer une race d’hom- 
mes d’élite, qui se succédant avec les mémes principes et les 
mémes vertus, perpétuassent, de génération en génération, le sys- 
teme le plus capable d’assurer la grandeur de la patrie.” There- 
fore, in the nature of things, the ‘kingly functions were handed 
over by destiny to the nobles, in order that their faculties might 
be developed, and a race of men created, who by taking their 
turn at the sovereign power, should be rendered typical examples 
of aristocratic virtue. This was at once the cause and the object 
of the revolution in question—a revolution which was accom- 
plished by Providence independently of human agency, in which 
the people took no part which the writer thinks it worth while to 
mention, and whose upshot was the production of certain hommes 
délite. The grandeur of Rome is traced directly to this fortu- 
nate modification of the constitution. “Power was destined to 
remain with the patricians so long as they showed themselves 
worthy of it; and it cannot but be acknowledged that without 
their perseverance in the same policy, without that elevation of 
views, without that severe and inflexible virtue, which is the dis- 
tinguishing character of the aristocracy, the work of Roman civili- 
zation would not have been accomplished.”—p. 65. “ During three 
centuries we see at Rome, notwithstanding the annual renewal of 
the magistracies,* such a perseverance in the same policy, such a 
practice of the same virtues, that it might have been supposed 
that the government had but a single head, a single thought, and 
one might have believed all its generals to have been great war- 
riors, all its senators experienced statesmen, and all its citizens 
valiant soldiers.’—p. 72. There are, then, in the history of a 
nation, times and occasions when an oligarchy is necessary to its 
fortune, and the proposition that we are to submit ourselves to 
a superior genius has to be taken with yet another limitation. 
Indeed, in a ahead passage, the writer goes so far as to draw 











* “ Maleré le renouvellement wane des pouvoirs”—“ in spite of f the annual 
renewal of powers.’’—K. T. p. 72. 
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a comparison between the work of a single man, or, as he ex- 
presses it, “ the rapid creation of a man ot genius,” and the action 
of an aristocracy, positively unfavourable to the former. “ Alex- 
ander the Great, he observes, having conquered Asia, died at 
Babylon. His fertile and decisive influence, which had intro- 
duced Grecian civilization into the East (which, by the way, it 
entirely failed to do) survived him ; but at his death the empire 
he had founded was broken up. The Roman aristocracy, on the 
contrary, continuing itself from age to age, pursued more slowly 
but continuously the system which, by connecting the various 
nations with a common centre, was destined by slow degrees to 
assure its dominion firstly over Italy, and then over the world.” 
This explanation does not appear to be particularly fortunate. 
The Macedonian empire in Asia was merely the military occu- 
pation of a foreign land. The Roman conquest of Italy was the 
gradual absorption of neighbouring and outlying states into a 
central power. ‘The instances ditfer in so many respects, that 
the difference in the form of government becomes of no moment. 
The inference which is drawn might with equal probability be 
turned the other way. It is not likely that an oligarchy could 
have continued for a moment the kingdom of Alexander. On 
the other hand, had a Cesar arisen at the conclusion of the Social 
War, Rome would probably have been spared the most bitter 
and disgraceful events of her history. Historical parallels are 
not this writer’s strongest point. There is a passage at the end 
of the second chapter which contains the oddest comparison we 
have ever seen. It is between Rome in the fifth century B.C. 
and England in the earlier part of the present century. On this 
occasion we will allow the translator to use his own language :— 


“The condition of Rome then bore a great resemblance to that of 
England before its electoral reform. or several centuries, the 
English constitution was vaunted as the palladium of liberty, although 
then, as at Rome, birth and fortune were the unique source of honours 
and power. In both countries the aristocracy, master of the elections 
by solicitation, money, or rotten boroughs, caused, as the patricians at 
Rome, the members of the nobility to be elected to Parliament, and 
no one was citizen in either of the two countries without the possession 
of wealth. Nevertheless, if the people in England had no part in the 
direction of affairs, they boasted justly, before 1789, a liberty which 
shone brightly in the middle of the silentious atmosphere of the con- 
tinental states. The disinterested observer does not examine if the 
scene where grave political questions are discussed is more or less vast, 
or if the actors are more or less numerous ; he is only struck by the 
grandeur of the spectacle. Thus, far be from us the intention of 
blaming the nobility, any more in Rome than in England, for having 
preserved its preponderance by all the means which laws or habits 
placed at its disposal.”—p. 64. 
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We pass over the boldness of comparing two countries in such 
entirely different stages of their career—one a mere town com- 
munity, with a body of burgesses and a fauxbourg population ; 
the other the mistress of a considerable empire: one in that 
embryo state when it is fighting for more territory—when its 
commerce has not sprung into existence, and there is, in truth, 
no middle-class to carry it on ; the other, the parent of innumer- 
able colonies, having long stretched itself to its utmost geogra- 
phical limits, having long abandoned all schemes of foreign con- 
quest, the chief trader of the world, and possessing a highly com- 
plicated social structure. We turn to the political situation. The 
question at Rome was, Who shall be citizens? the question in 
England was, among the citizens, Who shall be entitled to elect 
a member of Parliament? In Rome every citizen was a repre- 
sentative ; he appointed the state officers, he enjoyed a monopoly 
of many social and political rights. In England there was abso- 
lute equality so far as the Jaw or the theory of the constitution 
went, and the contest was, who should have the privilege of 
appointing those under whose guidance the Government was to 
be carried on? No two cases can be more unlike. 

We have no space for the chapters which treat of the conquest 
of Italy and the Macedonian and Carthaginian wars. That which 
describes the reform of the Gracchi, and the successful attempts 
of Marius and Sulla, will be read with more interest by those who 
take up Cwsar’s life in the hope of finding a clue to the policy of 
the Napoleons. Asa study in Roman history this part of the 
book is disappointing. No one whose knowledge of the time was 
founded upon it could correctly understand the character and 
projects of the chief actors, or how they came to play the part 
they did. We will illustrate our opinion by a single example 
only. Perhaps the most considerable change which took place in 
Rome during the seventh century, was the alteration of its 
military organization from a burgess levy to a general enlistment 
of the lower classes in the ranks of the army. From a very early 
period in the history of the city up to the time of Marius, every 
soldier was a citizen. Such, at least, was the principle, and it had 
this effect : that the interests of those who fought for the republic, 
and of those who constituted it, were identical, and that no 
attempt at forcing a revolution at the point of the sword could 
possibly have succeeded. The change trom this system to that 
of a standing army, composed of men not necessarily members of 
the state, but who took up arms as a profession, was one almost 
certain to occur at some time or other, but the occurrence of 
which at any time deserves to be dwelt on even in the most 
superficial survey. For from the moment when it takes place it 
becomes possible for a successful general to use the army as a 
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weapon of political warfare, and in fact, the revolutions of Marius 
and of Sulla were accomplished in great measure by this very 
means. The condition of the soldier is totally changed. He no 
longer looks forward to the end of a campaign with the hope of 
returning to his customary avocations and comforts; his only 
home is the camp, his only means of livelihood his pay, the dis- 
penser of all he can expect or fear is his general. No one can 
suppose that Louis Napoleon Bonaparte is unacquainted with 
the political meaning of such a change ; from his language, how- 
ever, he might be as innocent as a child of what can be effected 
by gaining the army. ‘This is all that he says :—— 


“ After this oration, in which is revealed the legitimate ardour of 
those who, in aristocratic countries, demand equality, Marius, contrary 
to the ancient system, enrolled more proletaries than citizens.” 
—p. 263. 


The ancient system, be it observed, having been that proletaries 
were not enrolled at all, but that they accompanied the army as 
unarmed substitutes and workmen. 

The period of Roman history which the last part of this 
volume embraces, and on which it professes to throw new light, 
is the twenty years which separated the death of Sulla from the 
first consulship of C. Ceesar. It is in all respects a memorable 
and instructive epoch. It contains the record of various attempts 
to reconstitute the republic in accordance with the necessities of 
the times. The old constitution had broken down under the 
weight of its additions. Planned originally as a mere town com- 
munity, the forms which were suited to a self-governing body 
within narrow limits, were unable to comprehend the wider circle 
of imperial interests. By revolution, by a series of wars, and by 
treaty, the Italian allies had been added to the commonwealth, 
and a large body of Greek cities and of states outside the 
peninsula were being gradually merged into the political body. 
Neither the representative nor the administrative system, as 
originally settled, was large enough to include these foreign 
elements. The burgesses were swamped by a class of citizens 
whose interests were no longer identified with the city, and who 
used their power for the narrowest purposes of self-interest. The 
Government of the provinces offered such enormous temptations 
that men were always found who would make any sacrifice to 
popularity for the sake of obtaining it. The massacres of Marius, 
and the proscriptions of Sulla, had left a breach between the 
popular and the aristocratic parties which nothing but the neces- 
sity of combining for some common, urgent purpose—a Gallic 
invasion, or a Carthaginian war—could have healed. The 
middle class was completely broken down, and between the 
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nobles and the monied men on one side, and the pure mob 
on the other, there was nothing. By one of these three classes 
the Government, it was evident, must be carried on henceforth, 
for there was little chance of their reunion. Power might fall 
into the hands of an aristocratical oligarchy, or into the hands of 
a body of capitalists, or into the hands of some one man who 
could bend to his purpose the passions or interest of the rabble. 

it may be admitted that it is not easy to write the history of 
this eventful period with perfect impartiality. As much political 
feeling has been imported into it, as if it were a matter directly 
affecting the interests of the present time. ‘Take the case of 
Cicero, To the friends of popular liberty he appears a time- 
server ; to the partizans of absolutism a fool. Between the esti- 
mate of Drumann and that of Middleton there is room for 
almost every shade of opinion. In a lower degree the same may 
be said of Julius Cxsar. He was a very much greater man 
than Cicero; and as to his ability, and the wide range of his 
accomplishments, there are not two opinions. But we scarcely 
know where to turn for a critical and just account of his career. 
And, so far as can be judged from his first volume, the French 
Emperor is not destined to supply the want. 

There are two explanations of Cesar’s conduct: one is to 
represent his policy as a mere motion in the direction of the 
least resistance—a necessary compromise brought about by the 
pressure and position of the other parties in the state. ‘Those 
who take this view of it, of whom the most distinguished is 
Niebuhr, describe Czesar himself as an open-hearted, careless 
being, knowing nothing of intrigues, placing implicit confidence 
in others, lively and cheerful, and led by his frank and cordial 
disposition to do and to sanction many things of which he would 
otherwise have disapproved. The other explanation, which is 
partially sanctioned by the authority of Mr. Merivale, represents 
Cesar as conscious from the first of the real nature of the revolu- 
tion on which he was embarked. Those who have adopted it 
picture to us an astute far-seeing man ; affable from policy, an 
intriguer who affected the exquisite to ingratiate himself with 
the nobles, and the profligate that he might conciliate the mob. 
On either of these hypotheses an intelligible account of Caesar's 
political life can be written; nor is it very easy to say which 
would come nearest to the truth. But the two cannot stand 
together. We may deny him fixed principles and a definite aim 
in life ; but if we admit his political action to have proceeded on 
a settled plan, such a plan could only have had the object 
which was ultimately realized. If, on the other hand, he never 
looked forward to the throne, we cannot suppose that he knew 
what he was doing in taking the steps which led him to it. Not 
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the least among the numerous inconsistencies of this vook is, that 
its writer deliberately seeks to reconcile these antithetical views. 
Cesar “was at once the arbiter of elegance, the hope of the 
democratic party, and the only public man whose opinions and 
conduct never varied.” (p. 344.) He “laboriously pursues the 
course of his destiny.” “Political influence does not depend 
solely on military successes, or on the possession of immense 
riches ; it is acquired especially by a conduct always in accord 
with fixed principles. Cesar alone represents a principle.” 
(p. 483.) At the same time the French Emperor will by no 
means allow that the fixed principles which regulated Cesar’s 
conduct, or the destiny which he laboriously pursued, had any- 
thing to do with the subversion of the constitution. “Such an 
interpretation results from the too common fault of not being 
able to appreciate facts in themselves, but according to the inter- 
pretation which subsequent events have given them.” (p. 486.) 
Both in the beginning and at the end of the book he protests in 
solemn and impressive language against this paltry view. 


“Too many historians find it easier to lower men of genius, than, 
with a generous inspiration, to raise them to their due height, by 
penetrating their vast designs. Thus, as regards Cesar, instead of 
showing us Rome, torn to pieces by civil wars and corrupted by 
riches, trampling under foot her ancient institutions, threatened by 
powerful peoples, such as Gauls, Germans, and Parthians, incapable of 
sustaining herself without a central power stronger, more stable, and 
more just; instead, I say, of tracing this faithful picture, Cesar is 
represented, from an early age, as already aspiring to the supreme 
power. If he opposes Sylla, if he disagrees with Cicero, if he allies 
himself with Pompey, it is the result of that far-sighted astuteness 
which divined everything with a view to bring everything under 
subjection. If he throws himself into Gaul, it is to acquire riches by 
pillage or soldiers devoted to his projects; if he crosses the sea, to 
carry the Roman eagles into an unknown country, but the conquest of 
which will strengthen that of Gaul, it is to seek there pearls which 
were believed to exist in the seas of Great Britain. If, after having 
vanquished the formidable enemies of Italy on the other side of the 
Alps, he meditates an expedition against the Parthians, to avenge the 
defeat of Crassus, it is, as certain historians say, because activity was a 
part of his nature, and that his health was better when he was cam- 
paigning. If he accepts from the senate, with thankfulness, a crown 
of laurel, and wears it with pride, it is to conceal his bald head. If, 
lastly, he is assassinated by those whom he had loaded with benefits, 
it is because he sought to make himself king; as though he were not 
to his contemporaries, as well as for posterity, the greatest of all 
kings. Since Suetonius and Plutarch, such are the paltry interpreta- 
tions which it has pleased people to give to the noblest actions. But 
by what sign are we to recognise a mah’s greatness? By the empire 
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of his ideas, when his principles and his system triumph in spite of his 
death or defeat.’’—Preface, pp. xii—xiv. 
And at the end of the volume :— 

“We have shown Cesar obeying only his political convictions, 
whether as the ardent promoter of all popular measures, or as the 
declared partisan of Pompey ; we have shown him aspiring with a 
noble ambition to power and honours; but we are not ignorant that 
historians in general give other motives for his conduct. They repre- 
sent him in 684 as having already his plans defined, his schemes 
arranged, his instruments all prepared. They attribute to him an 
absolute prescience of the future, the faculty of directing men and 
things at his will, and of rendering each one, unknowingly, the 
accomplice of his profound designs. All his actions have a hidden 
motive, which the historian boasts of having discovered. If Caesar 
raises up again the standard of Marius, makes himself the defender of 
the oppressed, and the persecutor of the hired assassins of past 
tyranny, it is to acquire a concurrence necessary to his ambition ; if he 
contends with Cicero in favour of legality in the trial of the accom- 
plices of Cataline, or to maintain an agrarian law of which he approves 
the political aim, or if, to repair a great injustice of Sylla, he supports 
the restoration of the children of the proscribed to their rights, it is 
for the purpose of compromising the great orator with the popular 
party. If, on the contrary, he places his influence at the service of 
Pompey ; if, on the occasion of the war against the pirates, he con- 
tributes to obtain for him an authority considered exorbitant ; if he 
seconds the plebiscitum which further confers upon him the command 
of the army against Mithridates ; if, subsequently, he causes extraor- 
dinary honours to be awarded him, though absent, it is still with the 
Machiavellian aim of making the greatness of Pompey redound to his 
own protit.””—pp. 485-6. (K.T.) 

This criticism is, on the whole, just; but if we accept it we 
must abandon the notion that Caesar foresaw, more clearly than 
other public men, the course and issue of events. We must read 
in a different sense the grandiloquent phrases in which he is 
described as pursuing the course of his destiny, obeying a pro- 
found conviction, and alone representing a principle. He may 
have been a disinterested patriot or an ambitious schemer ; but 
he can scarcely have been both. There is, however, a very good 
reason why the Emperor Napoleon should have adopted this not 
very promising thesis. He has himself suffered from the want of 
appreciation against which he protests. Certain historians have 
not been slow to impute to him the meanest of motives. They 
recal his election as president, and the oath which he took to be 
faithful to the constitution ; then they trace the history of the 
next three years; they describe the events of the 2nd of December, 
not less famous than the idus illee Deceimbres of which Cicero 
speaks so often, and they conclude that the author of the coup 
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état, having become president, aspired to the sovereign power. 
Since Hugo and Lamartine, such are the paltry interpretations 
which it has pleased people to give to the noblest actions. Others 
acquit him of any policy. He is, say they, a man who has had 
the sense to keep his own counsel, and the cunning to seem pro- 
found. Cunctando restituit rem. Precisely because he has 
always followed in the wake of events, he has seemed to the 
world to lead them. It is not our business to offer any opinion 
on these theories of the imperial conduct. They exist; and we 
think that they are indirectly replied to in the “ Life of Czesar.” 
The Emperor, of course, cannot admit that he has not been guided 
by a profound prescience. He is a Napoleon, and therefore a man 
of ideas. Still less can he have been capable of the motives 
which M. Hugo’s theory would imply. That would impute to a 
pre-eminent genius all the passions of mediocrity. Accordingly 
in his life of Caesar he offers an explanation which reconciles his 
history with his pretensions, and leaves us to conclude that to the 
wisdom of the serpent may well be united the harmlessness of 
the dove. 

On the whole it cannot be said that the Emperor discloses in 
this book any capacity for historical generalization or any power 
of picturesque narrative. Even his flatterers can scarcely sup- 
pose that he has added anything to the researches of Niebuhr and 
Mommsen. His sketch of the six centuries from the foundation 
of the city to the death of Sulla, besides being little relevant to 
the subject, is flat and uninteresting in an extraordinary degree. 
It contains an array of names, dates, and statistics, in which 
history and romance are indistinguished and indistinguishable. 
There is not the slightest attempt to discriminate between the 
various authorities, or to measure the credit which should be 
given to each. Facts borrowed from the ballad poetry of Rome, 
and facts related by an eye-witness—what Livy says of the kings, 
and what Cicero says of the Cataline conspiracy—are appealed 
to with equal confidence. Dionyisus, Appian, Polybius, Florus, 
Eutropius, Suetonius are scattered about the notes in admirable 
contusion. The Emperor does not forget to mention, on the 
authority of the last writer, that Caesar owned an extraordinary 
horse whose hoofs resembled a human hand. “César seul avait 
pu dompter cet étrange animal, dont la docilité, disait-on, lui 
présageait empire du monde.”—p. 386. The greatest part of 
the book is made up of matters which have no relation whatever 
to Cesar or tohis times. Horace’s laugh against the cyclic writer 
who began his history of the Trojan war with the birth of Castor 
and Pollux may be turned against the imperial historian with 
perfect justice. Here and there are scattered some of those 
pompous generalities which second-rate French writers especially 
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delight in—thoughts of the “L’empire c'est la paix ” school— 
the moral of Roman history condensed into a few sententious 
apophthegms, and like nothing so much as the remarks which 
Richard makes at the end of a chapter in Mrs. Markham’s 
history. Judging the work merely by the appearance which it 
presents to the eye, it might be a very carefully written and 
learned memoir. ‘The notes are tolerably full, and they contain 
plenty of references, quotations, and so forth. Their quality, 
however, is scarcely equal to their quantity. The translations are 
especially unfortunate. Readers of Cicero do not like to see the 
well-known “letters to his friends” (epistole ad familiares) 
invariably quoted as “ familiar letters,” and everybody would feel 
it to be harsh to translate “mille” by “ million,’ and to make 
twenty-two million sesterces out of twenty-two thousand.* The 
more the book is read the more convinced the reader becomes 
that the air of research and critical accuracy which is thrown 
over it, is merely assumed. Sometimes the references do not 
support the text—and frequently they have little to do with it. 
Many of the notes have either been added at hazard or have got 
misplaced. We read that Cesar passed several valuable laws, 
and especially some which subjected to the most rigorous restric- 
tions the contributions in kind which were to be furnished by the 
provinces tothe proconsuls.+ Any informationrespecting theJulian 
laws being of interest, we proceed to examine the passages referred 
to; not one of them says anything about restraining the con- 
tributions in kind; the first shows that contributions of*corn 
were not restrained, but forbidden ; the others show that certain 
contributions were permitted by the law in question. During 
Ceesar’s first consulate we are told that he caused a number of 
laws to be passed, the greater part of which have not been handed 
down to us, although we possess precious fragments of the most 
important of them. The only one which is cited in the text as 
an example is the Julian law regulating the priesthood, a precious 
fragment of which is quoted and mistranslated in a note} The 
authority given for the existence of the law in question is a 


* “Simul illud cogitare debes, me omnem pecuniam que ad me salvis legi- 
bus pervenisset, Ephesi apud publicanos deposuisse : id fuisse H—S xxii millia.” 
—Cic. ad Diver. xx. 9. “ Faites attention, s’il vous plait, que j’ai déposé a 
Enhése, entre les mains des publicains, une somme qui m'appartient trés-legi- 
timement, 22 millions de sesterces.”—César, p. 389, n. 154. 

+ César, p. 389; quoting Cic. in Pison. 37, and Cic. Epist. ad Attic. v. 
10. 16. 

t p. 387. “ Car dans la loi Julia, la derniére sur les s acerdotes, il est dit : 
C led. qui demande, ou celui dont les titres ont examinés.” ‘“ Est enim in lege 
Julia, quee lex est de sacerdotiis proxima, his verbis, Qui petit cujusve ratio 
habebitur.’—Cic. Epist. ad Brut. i. v. 
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passage from one of Cicero’s letters to Brutus. That is, in 
truth, the only authority which could have been given, for the 
law is nowhere else mentioned. But every one who makes it 
his business to know anything at all of such matters knows 
perfectly weil that the authenticity of these letters of Cicero’s is 
a matter of dispute among scholars, and that one of the grounds 
on which the letter in question is thought to be spurious is 
precisely the very reference made in it to this unknown 
and unheard of lex Julia de sacerdotiis. It makes little 
difference in our estimate of Casar’s character whether he did or 
did not carry the law referred to, but it is certainly bold for a 
writer to infer the existence of a fact on the sole authority of a 
document which is supposed to be spurious because it contains a 
reference to that fact. 

What the Germans, Italians, Russians, Swedes, and Hunga- 
rians—all the nations and languages to which the imperial procla- 
mation has gone forth—will think of this book remains to be seen. 
We hope they will have a better opportunity of judging it than 
Messrs. Cassell, Petter and Galpin have afforded to us. For the 
form in which it is presented to the British public is not attrac- 
tive. We will not venture to criticise the Emperor’s French. It 
is formed on the model of Reuter’s telegraphic despatches, and 
is, no doubt, everything that can be wished. But of the English 
version we can pronounce with some confidence that it is the very 
worst we have seen and about the worst we can think of. To 
begin with, there is no attempt at idiomatic expression. We read 
of “ the vanquisher of Sertorius dominating the situation ” (p. 332); 
of everything being “struck with decadence ;” of “the silentious 
atmosphere” (p. 64); of ‘adopting a tactic ” of the “law Icilia” and 
the “law Julia ;” of “ peoples” doing so and so, and of the object 
being “ to create a race of men of choice ” (p. 29). Throughout the 
whole book the furm and construction of the French sentences 
has been retained, the translator evidently thinking that his duty 
was to give word for word and clause for clause, and thus to 
remind his readers as much as possible of the language of the 
original. For example: “the tribuneship, abolished during 
three years, was re-established ” (p. 40); “Just as we have seen 
under the kingly rule, the principles begin to show themselves 
which were one day to make the greatness of Rome, so now we 
see the first appearance of dangers which will be renewed un- 
ceasingly ” (p. 45). The following sentence is barely intelligible : 
“With no intention of clearing up whatever degree of fiction 
these earliest ages of history may contain, we purpose only to 
remind our readers that the kings laid the foundations of those 
institutions to which Rome owed her greatness, and so many 
extraordinary men who astonished the world by their virtues 
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and exploits” (p. 1). So conscientious an imitator can hardly 
be expected to correct any of the mistakes of his original. We 
find the “familiar letters” of Cicero and the “millions of 
sesterces ” religiously reproduced. Sometimes, however, he does 
venture ou a blunder on his own account, as in p. 463, where a 
passage from Cicero’s letters, to which the correct reference is 
given in the French, is quoted as from the speech against Piso ; 
and in p. 2, where we read that the kingly power lasted 14+ 
years—the Emperor having in this case held more nearly to the 
received chronology. The writer of the original having occasion 
to translate the following line :— 


” 





“ Eamdem virtutem istam, veniet tempus, quum graviter gemes 
does so in this manner :— 


“Un temps viendra ott tu gemiras profondement sur ta malheureuse 
puissance.” —p. 396, 


This is not so good that it can afford to be made worse. The trans- 
lator, however, being seized with a little fit of poetical enthusiasm, 
does contrive to make it worse by rendering it in this way :— 


“ A time shall come, when thou thyself shalt weep 
That power of thine so deadly——” 


If the gentleman who did this had been rash enough in early 
youth to have confided his charming rhythmical version to the 
master of a public school, he would very soon have been made to 
weep his deadly power of blundering over so exceedingly simple 
a sentence. 

In reality it matters little how the book is translated. The 
worse the better, for it is not one of those which it will do any- 
one good to read. There are many reasons why the Emperor 
Napoleon should have produced a very indifferent work. We 
have already observed that he does not possess the preliminary 
requisites for his task. He is no scholar; he is unacquainted 
with the mode of life and habit of thought of the ancient world, 
and his literary antecedents are not calculated to give dignity to 
history. But even had he possessed the qualifications in which 
he is conspicuously deficient—intellectual ability, familiarity with 
the Latin writers, and critical and narrative powers—he would 
have failed, as Polybius has failed, in giving a satisfactory narra- 
tive of the times he has undertaken to describe. There are 
moral problems in history which it is not given to every Emperor 
to understand. A man who is either unable to perceive or un- 
willing to accept the truth which underlies events has a disquali- 
fication which no mere learning can remove. He may see, as a 
Napoieon sees, the outside of things ; he may write ingenious 
[Vol. LXXXIV. No. CLXV.} New Sertes, Vol. XXVIII. No. I. M 
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essays and throw light on isolated facts, but he can never become 
an historian. The defect of intention and scope is seen in every 
page of Czsar’s life. It is written with the vulgarest of all pos- 
sible motives, that of serving a private and political purpose. 
Seven centuries of the world’s history are read backwards, in 
order to prove how necessary the Napoleons are to France. The 
whole history of that great revolution which wrested political 
power from the hands of the Roman aristocracy and founded a 
line of emperors on the ruins of the republic, is carefully mis- 
conceived, that it may appear to the world that there is an his- 
torical parallel between Julius Caesar and the writer's uncle. 
Government by geniuses—a theory narrower, if possible, than 
government by heroes—is presented to us as the consummation 
of all things—not without a hint of where we are to look for the 
greatest living genius. We hope the French people will lay to 
heart the counsels of their imperial guide, philosopher, and 
friend. Let them be kind to his faults, remembering how con- 
trary to good sense it is to ascribe to him the passions of medi- 
ocrity. Let them reconcile themselves to his government by 
the reflection that it is an insult to humanity to believe that it 
will submit to a domination which is not truly great and un- 
questionably useful. Poets will hereafter arise to glorify the 
Augustus of the French Julii. At present Augustus is com- 
pelled to blow his trumpet for himself. He has done so in this 
book after sounding a long note of preparation, and calling upon 
all Europe to hear him. 

This attempt to make out a case in favour of the divine right 
of despots has few chances of success. It would probably have 
miscarried had its purpose been concealed, had it been illus- 
trated by more learning, supported by a far wider generalization, 
and entrusted to a less partial advocate. The present writer is 
too much interested in his conclusion not to be suspected in his 
argument. The theory which makes it so necessary to compre- 
hend pre-eminent geniuses is perfectly satisfactory only to the 
geniuses themselves. Accept for a moment the imperial position. 
By a bold stroke, or in his own more forcible language, by taking 
a courageous initiative, he has proved to us that he is the 
creature of Destiny, and that his fate is to arrange our future in 
accordance with the Napoleonic ideas. It is a poor look out. 
Take the most favourable view. Assume the ideas to be reason- 
able, wise, and easily understanded of the people. How do we 
know that we shall in fact be governed after these excellent prin- 
ciples, Czsar’s Life is not as yet complete. The testamentary 
executor of the revolution may happen to find a codicil which 
revokes all the beneficial clauses of the will. Suchthings have been. 
We are to give up our liberty of thought and action. He is to 
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live in a palace, receive our homage, and regulate our affairs. It 
is all very well for him, but where is the security for the future 
of Europe ? 
“O ihm ist wohl! Wer aber weiss was uns 
Die niichste Stunde schwartz verschleiert bringt!”’ 


Art. VI.—American Noveuists: THeopore WinTHRoOP. 


The Works of Theodore Winthrop. 5 vols. Boston: Ticknor 
and Fields. London: Triibner and Co. 


A VERY spirited sketch, entitled “ Our March to Washington,” 
A appeared in the Atlantic Monthly for June, 1861. Another 
paper, in the next number, on “ Washington as a Camp,” was 
even more masterly. The writer handled his subjects with the 
dexterity and neatness which are only acquired after considerable 
practice in the art of literary composition, When it was dis- 
covered that their author was a private in the famous 7th New 
York regiment, and that he was wholly unknown to the world of 
letters and of readers, the surprise was great and undisguised. 
Theodore Winthrop, the private who had proved himself so well 
able to use his pen, did not return home with his regiment when 
it was thought improbable that Washington would be attacked. 
He entered the army as a volunteer, and received the appoint- 
ment of military secretary to General Butler, who was then in 
command at Fortress Monroe. He took part in the expedition 
against Great Bethel, an expedition which was among the most 
disastrous and ill-planned of the war. During the combat, 
Theodore Winthrop displayed great gailantry, and strove by 
his example to inspirit the soldiers when they wavered. At the 
moment when he was calling on them to advance, he was mortally 
wounded. One of the first who fell in the bloody civil war, he 
was chief among those whose loss his countrymen have had good 
reason most sincerely to lament. They have since ascertained 
that he was something still more admirable than a brave soldier ; 
that, had he lived, he might have added to the roll of American 
authors a name not less memorable than many of those which 
adorn it. 

His friends became aware, after his death, that he had been an 
assiduous writer. Among his papers were several works in manu- 
script evidently prepared for the press. It was decided that 


these should be published. A similar decision is often come to, 
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but seldom on grounds more rational than those of personal 
admiration and friendly confidence. The usual result is, that the 
public takes an opposite view, and blames the folly of those who 
conclude that what pleases them, on account of their fondness for 
its author, must necessarily be intrinsically valuable. The case 
is still stronger against the well-meaning friends of tle deceased, 
when the works which they think worthy of publication have been 
offered to publishers and declined by them during the author's 
lifetime. Publishers are generally the best judges of what. will 
sell; consequently, when they have given an adverse decision, it 
is hazardous in the extreme for an author's executors to appeal 
from their verdict to the judgment of the public. Disregarding 
such considerations, the surviving friends of Theodore Winthrop 
gave to the world nearly every paper he had left behind him. As 
the result proved, they acted with a boldness which is the truest 
wisdom. His writings filled five volumes. Of these, three were 
novels, and two sketches of travel and adventure. The novels 
are entitled, “Cecil Dreeme,’ “John Brent,’ and “ Edwin 
Brothertoft.” Within the short space of three years, seventeen 
editions of the first have been called for, fourteen of the second, 
and seven of the third. The number of editions through which 
a book passes, proves nothing in its favour. Not unfrequently 
the worst books sell most rapidly. Buta book of which a new 
edition is issued nearly every month, deserves at least careful 
examination. ‘l'o our readers, the present inquiry will be the more 
interesting, seeing that the name and works of Theodore Win- 
throp must be alike strange to them. It is very questionable if 
ten Englishmen are familiar with the fact that he has written a 
line. We think it certain, that even those who possess this 
knowledge are wholly ignorant of the contents of the volumes 
which have excited so much interest in America. 

Theodore Winthrop ventured to attempt what none of his 
countrymen have yet done witli success; to embody, in a work 
of fiction, true pictures of his country at the present day. 
Americans consider that to European readers these pictures would 
be unintelligible, and consequently unattractive. The favour and 
the praise of English critics, American authors naturally aspire to 
gain. In the preface to his exquisite “ Romance of Monte Beni,” 
Mr. Hawthorne candidly confessed that “Italy, as the site of his 
romance, was chiefly valuable to him as affording a sort of poetic 
or fairy precinct, where actualities would not be so terribly in- 
sisted upon as they are, and must needs be, in America.” He 
proceeds to state the difficulties which he had encountered in 
making the attempt. Moreover, he expresses a too confident 


hope that America will never become the favoured country of 


romance. In the following passage he showed himself unneces- 
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sarily timorous and distrustful; we cite the passage, because 
it evidently expresses not only his own opinion, but also that of 
his fellow-countrymen, on the subject :—*“ No author, 
trial, can conceive the difficulty of writing a romance about a 
country where there is no shadow, no antiquity, no mystery, no 
picturesque and gloomy wrong, nor anything but a common- 
place prosperity, in broad and simple daylight, as is happily the 


without a 


case with my dear native land. It will be very long, I trust, 
before romance-writers may find congenial and easily handled 
themes either in the annals of our own stalwart republic, or in 
any characteristic and probable events of our individual lives. 


Romance and poetry, ivy, lichens, and wall-tlowers, 
to make them grow.” 


need ruin 


If proof were needed that in America, even before the war, 


the materials for romances, as thrilling as any ever written, 
existed in unexampled profusion, it would be furnished by one 


of Theodore Winthrop’s novels. In “John Brent” are depicted, 
with a vigour which convinces us of their truthfulness to nature, 
the pioneers of western civilization, the Californian diggers whose 
ives are like those of the adventurers of the Middle Ages, and the 
Mormons who, on the shores of the Great Salt Lake, are building 
up what may become, politically as well as socially, a second 
Constantinople. No man can write a novel worth a rush who is 
not himself the hero of a romance. Here are some of the 


qualifications of Theodore Winthrop. 


Born at New Haven in 1828, he entered Yale College at the 
age of sixteen. Mental philosophy and Greek were his favourite 
studies, ‘The information he acquired was extensive, and his 
assiduity extreme. Prize after prize fell into his hands. But his 
was the usual lot of those students who strive for, and attain to 
intellectual distinction. His health was irreparably impaired at 
the very time when it was necessary for him to exert himself in 


order to reap the fruit of his studies and his triumphs. 


j 
| 
| 


At twenty he took his degree, and repaired to Europe, there 
to seek, in change of scene and occupation, the strength of body 


which had departed from him. England, France, Germany, and 
Italy he visited in succession. After a time he returned to New 
York, and entered the counting-house of Mr. Aspinwall. But 
it was not long before he set out on travels again, residing for two 
years in Panama, then journeying through California and Oregon, 
visiting Vancouver's Island, Puget Sound, and the Hudson Bay 
Company’s station there. Then he revisited New York, and re- 


entered Mr. Aspinwall’s counting-house. In 1855 





ing year he went to practise law at St. Louis. 








he began 


to study law. Next year he canvassed the most secluded 
districts of Pennsylvania on behalf of Mr. Fremont. The follow- 
The notoriously 
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bad climate of that town disagreeing with him, he returned to 
New York. Here he failed, not on account of the climate, but 
because of his inaptitude for legal pursuits. Having plenty of 
spare time, he occupied it in literary composition. A man of his 
fine culture and large experience could hardly fail to write some- 
thing noteworthy. To many of usa life passed like his would seem 
to be valuable time recklessly squandered. Were the son of 
English parents to follow a similar course, he would probably be 
disowned by them. LEvenif they pardoned his folly, they would 
lecture him, at least once a day, on the text of a rolling stone 
gathering no moss. American parents, on the contrary, think 
it both natural and proper that a youth should endeavour to dis- 
cover the sphere of life in which nature has qualified him to 
excel. They rightly suppose that a few years so employed are 
turned to better account than if occupied in what we are taught 
to regard as the very sensible occupation of “sowing wild oats.” 
In one of Theodore Winthrop’s novels, the American view is 
stated in an exaggerated, yet not untruthful manner, Robert 
Byng being asked his age, and answering, twenty-six, his 
questioner remarks, “the judge, in the name of the American 
people, demands, ‘ Why, then, haven’t you been five years at the 
bar, or ten years at the desk? Why are not you incommand of 
a clipper ship, or in Congress, or driving an omnibus, or clearing 
a farm? Where is your door-plate? Where is your wife? 
What school does your eldest son go to? Where is your mark 
on the nineteenth century?” A young Englishman cares less 
about making a mark on the century than about making his 
living. His ambition is bounded by the possession of a fixed 
income, a wife, and a small family. He is trained to consider as 
akin to a deadly offence, the hankering after improving his 
position in the world by changing the profession for which he has 
been educated, or which he has embraced under compulsion. 
The principle of caste flourishes in England, although the thing 
itself is denounced as unchristian. That is one of our especial 
privileges. We may act as heathens, so long as we condemn 
whatever the heathens practise. A finer and freer life is within 
the grasp of our American brethren, and they enjoy it to the full. 
Their aspirations are as vast as their continent. Their failures 
do not deter them from resuming their attempts. Poor laws 
and workhouses are unknown to them. Starvation is a name, not 
a fact. With them, to persevere really means to succeed. ‘The 
practical result is to render them self-denying and self-reliant, 
willing to labour and wait, because certain to prevail in the 
end. In the case of Theodore Winthrop, his training and his 
Opportunities contributed to make of him one of the most 
original of modern American authors. 
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“Cecil Dreeme,” the first of his novels, is open to adverse 
criticism as regards the construction of the plot. The tone is 
morbid. Some of the personages are untrue to nature. What 
is very remarkable is, that notwithstanding these grave short- 
comings, the novel isa fascinating one. This is attributable to the 
liveliness of the dialogue, to the wonderful condensation and 
energy of the language. The personages converse like human 
beings. They say the most natural things in the most pointed 
way. This, we need hardly add, is of itself sufficient to counter- 
balance very weighty defects. 

tobert Byng is the hero, Cecil Dreeme the heroine. 
The scene of action is New York. Robert Byng, returning 
thither after a visit to Europe, finds that Clara Denman, with 
whom he had once been passionately in love, had been engaged 
to a Mr. Densdeth, and had committed suicide a short time 
before the day appointed for the wedding. He suspected foul 
play, chiefly because he thought Densdeth capable of committing 
any crime. About Densdeth there is an air of mystery akin to 
that which would surround a modern Mephistopheles. He is 
drawn in a style which causes us to read, as it were, between the 
lines. his is the fashion in which his character is analysed. 
After reading the passage, we feel that Densdeth, though not a 
flesh-and-blood creation, is not wholly a stranger to us. “He 
was a keen, hard analyser of men, utterly sceptical to good 
motives. There is always just such a proportion of selfishness in 
every man’s act ; there must be, because there is a man in it. It 
may be the larger half, the lesser half, a fraction, the mere dust 
of an atom that makes the scale descend. Densdeth always dis- 
covered the selfish purpose, put it in focus, held up a lens of his 
own before it. At once it grew, and spread, and seemed the 
whole. Densdeth was the Apostle of Disenchantment. No 
Paradisiacal innocence where he entered. He revealed evil 
everywhere. That was at the core, according to him, however 
smooth the surface showed. Power over others consisted in 
finding that out. And that power was the only thing, except 
sensuality, worth having.” “The memory of Densdeth’s laugh 
misrepresented to me all laughter. Laughter, if I took that as its 
type, was only the loud sneer of a ruthless cynic. Such a laugh 
made honour seem folly, truth weakness, generosity a bid for 
richer requital, chivalry the hypocrisy of a knave.” 

The first thing Robert Byng does after landing is to take rooms 
in Chrysalis College, an edifice which, having been constructed 
to serve as a college, had been converted into chambers. It is 
kept by a man named Locksley, who is pictured very much in 
the style of a well known novelist. Locksley was “a bristly little 
man. His hair and beard were so stiff that 1 fancied at once he 
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could discharge a volley of hairs, as a porcupine shoots quills at 
a foe. This bristliness, and a pair of keen black eyes, gave him 
a sharp, alert, and warlike look, as if he were quick to take 
alarm, but not likely to be frightened. I detected him asa man 
who had seen better days, and hoped to see them again, by his 
shirt-collars. They were stiff as Calvinism and white as 
Spitzbergen. Such collars are the badge of men who, though 
low in the pocket, are not down in the mouth. So long as there 
is starch in the shirt, no matter how little nap the coat wears ; 
but limp linen betokens a desponding spirit, and presently there 
will be no linen, and despair.’"— pp. 46, 47. 

In Chrysalis College lives an artist named Cecil Dreeme. 
Before meeting this artist, Robert Byng feels interested in him. 
He says, “ The melodious vagueness of the name greatly attracted 
me. It was to mine what the note of a flute is to the crack of 
a rifle. Cecil Dreeme—Robert Byng. ‘There is a contrast to 
begin with, I thought. Our professions, too, are antagonistic. 
Chemistry—Art. Formulas—Inspirations. Analysis—Combina- 
tion. I work with matter ; he with spirit. I unmake; he makes. 
I split atoms, unravel gases ; he grafts lovely image upon lovely 
image, and weaves a thousand gossamers of beauty into one 
transcendent fabric.”” With this artist Robert Byng becomes ac- 
quainted : the acquaintance ripens into a fast friendship. Mean- 
time Byng renews his intimacy with the Denmans, and falls in 
love with Emma, the sister of her who had come to an untimely 
end. Overthishousehold Densdeth exercises a strange fascination. 
Every one seems to fearhim. They obey with trembling. Mr. 
Denman, one of the richest merchants of New York, appears to 
Byng to be oppressed by some brooding care, or with remorse for 
a secret crime. He regards him as “an overbusy man—a man 
over-weighted with social responsibilities. Too many banks 
choose him director. Too many companies want his administra- 
tive power. Too many charities must have him as trustee. One 
of the Caryatides of society. No wonder at his air of uneasy 
patience, or perhaps impatient endurance and eagerness to be 
free.”"—p. 196. 

These, with the exception of a Mr. Turner, a victim of Dens- 
deth’s, and a Mr. Churm, are all the characters. The parts they 
play may be described in a few sentences. Robert Byng becomes 
engaged to Miss Denman, but he finds that the more intimately 
he knows her the cooler does his passion become. There is some- 
thing about her which perplexes him. One evening he observes 
a look of intelligence between her and Densdeth, which excites 
suspicions he can neither quiet nor verify. He ceases to be the 
lover. When he does this, Miss Denman gives no token either of 
surprise or vexation. Cecil Dreeme, who has done wonders as an 
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artist, and has become more and more attached to Byng, suddenly 
disappears. It turns out that the artist had been spirited away by 
Densdeth, and placed in a private asylum. Moreover, it is dis- 
covered that Cecil Dreeme is the Clara Denman whose death by 
drowning had been the subject of disappointment to Densdeth 
and of mourning to her family. The winding-up is as tragical as 
the last act in “Hamlet.” Densdeth is stabbed to the heart by 
a former victim, while the slayer is himself numbered among the 
dead, and Emma Denman poisons herself. We are led to infer 
that this sombre ending is eventually relieved by a brighter 
prospect, and that Clara Denman and Robert Byng eventually 
marry, and, we suppose it must be added, thereby become happy. 
The improbabilities of the story do not require to be pointed 
out. It is in detached sentences and sketches, rather than in 
the construction of the plot, that we perceive its author's uncom- 
mon power. Of the concentration of his descriptive passages, 
we have already given examples. We shall only add a few bits 
which, of themselves, betoken the writer of genius. An obvious 
thought is very happily put as follows :—“ Life cures, and Death 
renews. But Life should be a feast, not a medicine.” (p. 95.) 
How apt and yet how fresh is the following epithet : “ The inso- 
lent monotony of ocean.” (p. 104.) In describing Emma Denman, 
it is said: “ Grace she had—exquisite grace. Grace is perhaps a 
more subtle charm than beauty. Beauty is passive; grace is 
active. Beauty reveals the nature ; grace interprets it. Beauty 
wins ; grace woos.” (p. 189.) American life is characterized as 
“an indefinitely adjourned to-morrow.” Here is the American 
view of history, a view which is very similar to our own: “Give 
the world results, the means by which those results were attained 
cease to be of any profound value or interest. Everything ancient 
is perpetually on its trial whether its day has not come to be 
superannuated, and so respectably buried. Antiquity deserves 
commendation and gratitude; but no peculiar reverence or 
indulgence. The facts and systems of the past are mainly rub- 
bish now; what is precious is the spirit of the present which 
those systems have reared, or at least failed to strangle, and 
those facts have mauled strong, and tempered fine.” (pp. 282-5. 
That there are plenty of plums is certain; unfortunately, how- 
ever, abundance ot plums does not always insure a good pudding. 
The story is the backbone of a novel. In “ Cecil Dreeme” the 
story is the weakest and least satisfactory part. It was on 
another field that Theodore Winthrop was qualified to conquer. 
His next novel, “John Brent,” is the one we like best, and 
chiefly because it is among the most original of contemporary 
works of fiction. 
A healthful tone pervades this romance. It seems to have 
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been ‘composed while the author was still elate with the full 
life of a wanderer among the mountains and the plains which 
stretch from the Pacific to the Atlantic oceans. Not only do the 
incidents occur in a new country, but some of the characters 
have never before figured in a novel. Of California we have 
heard a great deal. The very name has come to be almost a 
synonym for auriferous, San Francisco, the capital of the Gold 
State, we know by repute as a city quite unequalled for its luxury 
and dissoluteness, as a city outstripping even the most notable of 
European capitals in the recklessness with which wealth is gained 
and lavished, in the effrontery with which all the vices are 
paraded and practised. But the gold-digger, as he is when pur- 
suing his exhausting task, is more unfamiliar to us than the 
Esquimaux and his country of ice. New circumstances call into 
being new types of men. The backwoodsman of the United 
States is a man as unlike any other, as the domestic cat is to the 
same animal in its savage state. For a new kind of man we 
must have a new name. Accordingly we find the Californian 
digger rejoicing in the strange one of “Pike.” Theodore Win- 
throp remarks, concerning him: “America is manufacturing 
several new types of men, The Pike is one of the newest. He 
is a bastard pioneer. With one hand he clutches the pioneer 
vices; with the other he beckons forward the vices of civilization.” 
“ He is a terrible shock, this unlucky Pike, to the hope that the 
new race on the new continent is to be a handsome race. I lose 
that faith which the people about me now have nourished, when 
I recall the Pike. He is hung together, not put together. He 
inserts his lank fathom of a man into a suit of molasses-coloured 
homespun. Frowzy and husky is the hair nature crowns 
him with; frowzy and stubby the beard. He shambles in his 
walk ; he drawls in his talk ; he drinks whisky by the tank; his 
oaths are to his words as Falstaft's sack to his bread. I have seen 
Maltese beggars, Arab camel-drivers, Dominican friars, New 
York aldermen, Digger Indians; the foulest, frowziest creatures I 
have ever seen are thoroughbred Pikes.” 

Among these very unattractive companions, Richard Wade’s 
lot was cast. He had been engaged in working a quartz mine, 
till he found that to sink gold in it was easier than to discover 
ore rich in the precious metal. The quartz was nearly every- 
thing that an adventurer could desire. Never had there been 
seen quartz in which “the matrix was better defined, better 
shaped to hold the gold that was not in it. For Macadam, what 
royal material it would have been. Park roads made of it would 
have glittered gayer than marble.” Unfortunately, however, 
“the precious metal was to the crude mineral in the proportion of 
perhaps a hundred pin-heads to the ton. My partners down in 
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San Francisco wrote to me, ‘only find twice as many pin-heads 
and our fortune is made.” But the pin-heads could not be found, 
and something had to be done. He decided upon returning to New 
York, and journeying thither overland. In order to do this, he 
parted with his share in the profitless quartz mine for a magniti- 
cent black horse, of which the fame was spread abroad among the 
Pikes, chiefly because none of them could tame or mount him. 
The owner, a wealthy Pike, was only too happy to dispose, on any 
terms, of an animal which was virtually worthless. he account 
of the capture and taming of this stubborn steed is a stirring 
passage. Gerrian, the owner of the horse, sent his Mexican ser- 
vant to catch him; this he was to accomplish either by en- 
snaring him in a lasso, or else by driving the whole band into 
a corral :— 

“ We halted to pass the coming army of riderless steeds in review. 

“There they came! Gerrian’s whole band of horses, in full career! 
First, their heads suddenly lifted above a crest of the prairie; then 
they burst over, like the foam and spray of a black, stormy wave when 
a blast strikes it, and wildly swept by us with manes and tails flaring 
in the wind. It was magnificent. My heart of a horseman leaped in 
my breast. ‘Hurrah!’ Leried. . . 

“They were just upon us, chased and chaser, thundering down the 
slope, when the vaquero, checking his wrist at the turn, flung his lasso 
straight as an arrow for the black’s head. 

“1 could hear the hide rope sing through the summer air, for a 
moment breezeless. 

“Will he be taken ? Will horse or man be victor ? 

“The loop of the lasso spread like a hoop. It hung poised for one 
instant, a few feet before the horse’s head, vibrating in the air, keeping 
its circle perfect, waiting for the vaquero’s pull to tighten about that 
proud neck, and those swelling shoulders. 

“¢ Hurrah !’ 

“Through it went the black. 

“With one brave bound he dashed through the open loop. He 
touched only to spurn its vain assault with his hindmost hoof. 

“* Hurrah!’ I cried. 

“* Hurrah ’tis!’ shouted Gerrian. 

“ José dragged in his spurned lasso. 

“The black, with elated head and tail waving like a banner, sprang 
forward, closed in with the caballada; they parted for his passage, he 
took his leadership, and presently was lost with his suite over the swells 
of the prairie.” 


Eventually the horse was caught and subdued. He was named 
Don Fulano. This name, rather than that of “John Brent,” 
should have been given to this novel, for the noble Don Fulano 
is its hero. Richard Wade tells us that he had put a whole 
mine into that horse. “He represented to me the whole visible, 
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tangible result of two long work-a-day years, dragged out in that 
dreary spot among the Pikes, with nothing in view except bar- 


ren hill-sides ravaged by mines, and the unbeautiful shanties of 


miners as rough as the landscape.” The fame of the horse, and 
name of his master, were noised abroad. John Brent, a man 
who, having failed at home, had sought another and a fuller life 
among the Indians, heard of the adventure, and recognised the 
horse-tamer’s name as that of a schoolfellow. He sought out 
Richard Wade, and the pair set off on their long ride across the 
vast continent. 

Richard Wade and John Brent suited each other exactly. 
“Camp life tests a man thoroughly. Common toil, hardship, 
peril, and sternly common victicum of pork, dough-cakes, and 
coffee sans everything, are a daily ordeal of good nature It is 
not hard for two men to be civil across a clean white tablecloth 
ataclub. If they feel dull, they can study the curte ; if spiteful, 
they can row the steward ; if surly, they can muddle themselves 
cheerful; if they bore each other finally and hopelessly, they 
can exchange cigars and part for all time, and still be good 
friends, not foes. But the illusions of sham good-fellowship 
vanish when the carte du jour is pore frit wu naturel, damper 
a diserétion and café a rien, always the same fare, plain days 
or lucky days, served on a blanket, on the ground. Brent and | 
stood the test. He was a model comrade, cavalier, poet, hunter, 
naturalist, cook. If there was any knowledge, skill, craft, or sleight- 
of-hand, or brain wanted, it always seemed as if his whole life 
had been devoted to the one study to gain it. He would spring 
out of his blankets after a night under the stars, improvise a 
matin song to Lucifer, sketch the morning’s view into cloudland 
and the morning’s earthly horizon, take a shot at a grey wolf, 
book a new plant, bag a new beetle, and then, reclining on the 
lonely prairie, take our breakfast, whose Soyer he had been, 
so full of Eden, Sybaris, the holocausts of Achilles, the triclinia 
of Lucullus, the automaton tables of the Cil-de-Boeuf, the cabi- 
nets of the Fréres Provencaux, and the dinners of civilization, 
where the wise and the witty meet to shine and sparkle for the 
beautiful, that our meagre provender suffered ‘change into some- 
thing rich and strange ;’ the flakes of fried pork became peacocks’ 
tongues, every quoit of tough roasted dough a vol wu vent, and 
the coffee that never saw milk or muscovado, a diviner porridge 
than was ever supped on the sunny summits of Olympus. Such 
a magician is priceless.” 

They reached Utah, stayed there a few days, then set forth 
again on their journey. Before long, they overtook the party 
carrying the mail eastwards. It was led by Jake Shamberlain, 
who, atter being a policeman, acolyte, man-of-war’s man, and 
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Yankee husband, had become Mormon, and one of the leaders 
of the Saints. They joined the party. Two other additions were 
soon made to it. The one man was lank and long; the other 
short and stout. They prove to be gamblers. They are strongly 
suspected of being blackguards. “I’ve seen villains just like 
those two, said Brent, in every hell in Europe and America. 
They always go in pairs; a tiger and a snake; a bully and a 
wheedler.” “Sam Smith the gaunt affected a rough frankness 
of manner, Jim Robinson was low comedy; his head was 
packed with scurvy jokes and stories ; he had a foul leer on his 
face whenever he was thinking his own thoughts. But either, if 
suddenly startled, showed the unmistakable look that announces 
worse crime than mere knavery.” 

The party halted at Bridger’s Fort. While there, they beheld 
the approach of a caravan of Mormons. It consisted of two 
hundred wagons, containing about one thousand converts. The 
majority were from Lancashire, and had been persuaded by 
Elder Sizzum to exchange their native land for the shores of the 
Salt Lake, and abandon the religion in which they were edu- 
cated for that attested by the miracles of Joseph Smith. Sizzum 
was one of the most successful of all the Mormon missionaries. 
He was half-pioneer and half-apostle. In appearance he was 
the type of the dissenting deacon. Over his proselytes he ruled 
iike a tyrant. They believed that he held, as he declared, the 
keys of Heaven in his hand. His proselytes consisted of “the 
poorest class of townspeople from the great. manufacturing towns 
—puny tradesmen, indoor craftsmen, factory operatives—a puny, 
withered set of beings; hardly men, if man means strength ; 
hardly women, if woman means beauty.” As John Brent and 
his friend were turning away in disgust from the contemplation 
of the dirty wagons and their squalid occupants, they remarked 
one which contrasted very strangely with the others. An old 
gentleman who had once been richer, and a girl whose face and 
manner were alike charming, were the occupants of this wagon. 
The former was named Clitheroe, and had once been master of 
Clitheroe Hall, Lancashire ; his daughter was called Ellen. 
They were among the choicest prizes that Elder Sizzum 
had made. To him Sister Ellen was more than a lovely prose- 
lyte; being a lovely girl, she was destined to become an addition 
to his well-stocked harem. There was one, however, who would 
not assent to this arrangement: the lady herself. She obeyed her 
father, and followed him ; but she did not believe in Mormonism. 
In addition, an obstacle to the consummation of Sizzum’s hopes 
suddenly arose in the person of John Brent. He became madly 
in love with Ellen Clitheroe. 

Life in the camp is vividly depicted. Among the amysements 
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was a ball. “Dancing is enjoined in the Latter-Day Church. 
They cite Jephtha’s daughter and David dancing before the 
Ark as good Scriptural authority for the custom.” Both the 
ball and the invitations to it were very different from those of 
civilized countries. A drummer and a fifer accompanied Jake 
Shamberlain, and while the former attracted notice, the latter 
issued his invitations. To John Brent and Richard Wade it was 
couched in these words :—“ We’re going to give a ball, gentle- 
men, and request the honour of your company in ten minutes, 
precisely. Kids not allowed on account of popular prejudice. 
Red flannel shirts and boots with yaller tops is rayther the go 
fur dress.” After the ball, Smith and Robinson, or, as they 
ought to be called, Murker and Larrap, plied their trade, and 
won large sums from the half-drunken Mormons. When 
morning broke, the travellers left the camp and proceeded on 
their journey. They had not gone far before they were over- 
taken by a tall, gaunt man on a white horse. He was on the 
track of Murker and Larrap, who had murdered his brother, and 
tried to murder him also. He was named Armstrong, and was 
known to Jack Shamberlain, who characterized him in this very 
original style. “I’ve olluz said, ef the world was chock full of 
Armstrongs, Paradise wouldn’t pay ; and Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob mout just as well blow out their candle and go under a 
bushel-basket, unless a half-bushel would kiver them.” They 
were soon joined by Elder Sizzum and Mr. Clitheroe, who 
announced that Miss Clitheroe had been carried off, and who 
suspected that the two travellers were the culprits. When 
Elder Sizzum learned that Murker and Larrap had done the deed, 
he exclaimed, before riding back to his flock, “‘ Ef them devils has 
got her, that’s the end of her. | haint got no more interest in 
her case. I believe Vil go. I’ve wasted too much time now 
from the Lord’s business.” Mr. Clitheroe was left under the 
care of Jake Shamberlain, while Armstrong, Richard Wade, and 
John Brent set off in pursuit of the scoundrels, the former intent 
to revenge, the two latter resolved to save. 

They made for Luggernel Alley, an opening in the Rocky 
Mountains, and the only pass through them by which the 
criminals could hope to escape pursuit. Murker and Larrap 
had seven or eight hours’ start, but the others did not despair of 
overtaking them. The ride is one of the most thrilling passages 
ot the kind we have ever read. It is toc long for quotation here. 
To abridge it is to deprive it of half its interest. We will try, 
however, to condense it so as not to mar the effect of the more 
salient points :— 


“We galloped abreast, Armstrong at the right; his weird, gaunt 
white horse held his own with the best of us. No whip, no spur for that 
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deathly creature. He went as if his master’s purposes were stirring him 
through and through. That stern intent made his sinews steel, and 
put an agony of power into every stride. The man never stirred save 
sometimes to put a hand to that bloody blanket bandage across his 
head and temple. He had told his story ; he had spoken his errand ; 

he breathed not a word; but with his lean, pallid face set hard, his 
gentle blue eyes scourged of their kindliness, and fixed upon the distant 
mountains, where his vengeance lay, he rode on like a relentless fate. 

“ Next in the line I galloped. O, my glorious black! The great, 
killing pace seemed mere playful canter to him, such as one might ride 
beside a timid girl, thrilling with her first free dash across a flowery 
common, or a gold beach between sea and shore. But from time to 
time he surged a little forward with his great shoulders, and gave a 
mighty w rithe of his body, while his hind ‘legs came lifting his “flanks 
under me, and telling of the giant reserve of speed and power he kept 

sasily controlled. Then his ear would go back, and his large brown eye, 
with its purple black pupil would look round at my bridle hand, and then 
into my eye, saying, as well as words could have said it, ‘‘I his is mere 
sport, my fiend and master. Youdo not know me. I have styff in me 
that you do not dream of. Say the word, and I can double this, treble it. 

Say the word! Let me show you how I can spurn the earth!’ Then, 
with the lightest love-pressure on the snaffle, 1 would say,‘ Not yet ! 
Not yet! Patience, my noble friend! Your time will come!’ 

* At the left rode Brent, our leader. He knew the region; he made 
the plan; he had the hope; his was the ruling passion—stronger than 
brotherhood, than revenge. Love made him leader of that galloping 
three. His iron-grey went proudly, with white mane flapping the air 
like a signal flag of reprieve. Eager hope and kindling purpose made 
the rider's face more beautiful than ever. . 

“So we galloped three abreast, neck and neck, hoof with hoof, 
steadily quickening our pace over the sere width of desert. . . 
On we galloped, the avenger, the friend, the lover, on our errand, to save 
and to slay.” 


The heat became intolerable ; the ground harder and more 
trying for the hoofs of the horses ; of water, not a drop could be 
found. At length they espied a well, at which the steeds 
quenched their thirst. This had been dug by the murderers. 
They knew by this, and by a lady’s glove, that they were on the 
right track. When attempting to leap a chasm, Brent's horse 
fell and broke his legs. The rider escaped unhurt, and mounted 
beside his friend on Don Fulano. 


“Fulano stood steady till we were firm in our seats. Then he tore 
down the defile. Here was that vast reserve of power; here the 
tireless spirit; here the hoof striking true as a thunderbolt, when 
the brave eye saw footing; here that. writhing agony of speed ; here 
the great promise fulfilled, * the great heart thrilling to mine, the grand 
body living to the beating heart. Noble Fulano! 

“T rode with a snafile. I left it hanging loose. I did not check or 
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guide him. He saw al]. He knew all. All was his doing. We sat 
firm, clinging as we could, as we must. Fulano dashed along the 
resounding pass. 

“Armstrong pressed after; the gaunt white horse struggled to 
emulate his leader. Presently we lost them behind the curves of the 
Alley. No other horse that ever lived could have held with the black 
in that headlong gallop to save. 

“It seemed one beat of time, it seemed an eternity, when between 
the ring of the hoofs I heard Brent whisper in my ear, ‘ We are there !’ 
The crags flung apart, right and left. I saw a sylvan glade. I saw 
the gleam of gushing water. Fulano dashed on, uncontrollable! There 
they were—the murderers—arrived but one moment! the lady still 
bound to that pack-mule, branded A and A. Murker just beginning 
to dismount—Larrap not dismounted, in chase of the other animals 
as they strayed to graze. The men heard the tramp, and saw us as 
we sprang into the glade. Both my hands were at the bridle. Brent, 
grasping my waist with one arm, was awkward with his pistol. 
Murker saw us first. He snatched his six-shooter, and fired. Brent 
shook with aspasm. His pistol arm dropped. Before the murderer 
could fire again, Fulano was upon him! He was ridden down; he was 
beaten, trampled down upon the grass—crushed, abolished. . 
Fulano, and not we, lad been executioner. His was the stain of blood.” ‘“ 


Armstrong pursued and shot Larrap ; and thus the guilty pair 
met their righteous doom. The remainder of the story may be 
despatched in a few sentences. Brent had a hard tussle with 
death; but triumphed. Miss Clitheroe reciprocated his love. 
However, her father would not sutier her to remain in America. 
They returned to England. Brent and Wade started after them. 
By an accident they were discovered, and the result, though not 
stated by the author, may easily be guessed by the reader. As 
for Don Fulano, he met his death from a shot by a slaveholder. 
He had been lent by his master to a fugitive slave when hard 
pressed by bloodhounds. The slave gained his freedom ; and 
the good horse met his death. 

“ Kdwin Brothertoft” is a novel of a kind totally dissimilar 

o “Cecil Dreeme” and “John Brent.” It treats of the time 
antecedent to the establishment of American independence. 
The incidents are, for the most part, drawn from, or connected 
with the revolutionary war. The hero is a descendant of a 
Lincolushire gentleman, who had fought with Cromwell against 
his King. Colonel Brothertoft resolved to emigrate as soon as 
the advent of the Second Charles had restored all that was 
detestable under the First. The state of things which then pre- 
vailed is tersely depicted in one pregnant paragraph. “Time 
passed. Kingly Oliver died. There was no Protector blood in 
gentle Richard Cromwell. He could not wield the land. ‘Ho 
tor Cavaliers! hey for Cavaliers ! In came the Merrie Monarch. 
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Out Puritans, and in Nell Gwynne! Out crop-ears, and in love- 
locks! Away sad colours! only frippery is the mode. To 
prison, stout John Bunyan; to office, slight Sam Pepys! To 
your blind study, John Milton, and indite Paradise Lost; to 
Whitehall, John Wilmot, Earl of Rochester, and scribble your 
poem, ‘ Nothing! Yes, go, Bigotry ; your jack-boots smell un- 
savoury ; enter, Prelacy, in fine linen and perfume! Procul, 
O procul, libertas! for, alas! English knees bend to the King’s 
mistress, and English voices swear, ‘The King can do no wrong.’ ” 
Disgusted with the new order of things, Colonel Brothertoft sold 
his goodly manor-house among the Lincolnshire fens, and went to 
build another mansion, and to perpetuate his race on the banks 
of the Hudson. His resolution held good; but he ceased to be 
the same man, as an exile, that he had been as a citizen of his 
native country. His sons inherited all his virtues and all] his 
shortcomings. They were perfect gentlemen ; but they wanted 
that energy, without which the settlers in a new country cannot 
attain to the pre-eminence to which their ancestors rose in 
the land of their birth. The fifth of the race is the hero of 
this story. He had been sent to Oxford to be educated, but 
before the appointed time, he was recalled by his dying father. 
Before his death, the latter told his son that the property was 
hopelessly involved ; that after his death it would pass into the 
hands of a Colonel Billop, a man who had accumulated a large 
fortune under circumstances which would not bear minute inves- 
tigation. Colonel Billop had an only daughter, who was the 
beauty, as well as the heiress of the country. Nearly at the same 
time as the body of the fourth Brothertoft was laid in the family 
vault, Colonel Billop went to his long home. His daughter 
became an orphan almost simultaneously with the son of the man 
whom her father had ruined. 

“Handsome Jane Billop wanted a husband. She looked into 
the glass, and saw beauty : into the schedules of her father’s will, 
and saw heiress. She determined to throw her handkerchief, as 
soon as she could discover the right person to pick it up.’ Her 
choice fell on Edwin Brothertoft. If she had the purse, he had 
the pedigree. He had the position, and she the money for 
enabling him to support it. Having determined upon marrying 
him, she found the means for succeeding in her object. He 
thought she loved him as he loved her; whereas her heart was 
fixed on the lord of Brothertoft Manor. The marriage was a 
mercenary one ou her part. It proved a miserable union for them 
both. 

Shortly after their marriage, Edwin Brothertoft, to the great 
joy of his wife, was commissioned to proceed to England as the 
bearer of a petition against the threatened undue interference of 
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Parliament with American affairs. He was received with open 
arms by the liberal statesmen. Even Doctor Johnson liked him. 
Everybody admired his wife. “She was a new sensation, with 
her bold, wilful beauty, and her imperious Americanism.” “The 
Brothertoft embassy was a social success, but a political failure.” 
It was a double failure. The wife desired to remain in England, 
there to be the cynosure of every eye and the mark for the most 
fulsome compliments. But her husband would not gratify her in 
this particular. Immediately after their return, a daughter was 
born to them. Instead of cementing a union which was rapidly 
parting asunder, this event served to widen the breach. The 
downfal of affection was not the worst. Love was succeeded 
by guilt. 

Several years elapsed before the wrong was consummated. Not 
satisfied with being an unworthy wife, Mrs. Brothertoft became 
an unnatural parent. She poisoned her daughter’s mind, per- 
suading the innocent Lucy that her forgiving and long-suffering 
father was the greatest of scoundrels. The daughter learned her 
lesson only too well. In vain did her father try to induce her to 
show him that affection which it was his right to expect. 
Sickened at heart, he said farewell to his child, and quitted his 
home, as he then thought, for ever. Those who had treated him 
with such inhumanity professed to believe that he was dead. His 
wife bore his absence with fortitude. The society of several dis- 
tinguished officers in scarlet uniforms served to cheer her loneli- 
ness, if not to banish her grief. She remained in Brothertoft 
Manor-house, and did her utmost to aid the cause of King 
George, as well as to solace his faithful servants. Meantime, her 
husband had enlisted among the rebels, of whom the general was 
George Washington. 

The interest of the war centered for a time in the Brothertoft 
Manor-house. The rebels resolved to effect the capture of some 
of the fine soldiers who were accustomed to make merry there, 
chief among whom was a Major Kerr. Edwin Brothertoft wished 
to hinder a marriage which was about to take place there between 
Major Kerr—a rake whom his wife thought would become an 
eligible son-in-law—and his daughter. The latter loathed the 
very sight of her destined husband. Through the medium of 
Voltaire, a faithful negro-servant, the father and daughter com- 
municated with each other. They resolved to take Major Kerr 
prisoner the night before the wedding. 

The plot was skilfully planned and as skilfully executed : Major 
Kerr was carried off in triumph to the head-quarters of General 
Putnam. By accident, Brothertoft Manor-house was set on fire, 
and Mrs. Brothertoft’s life was in danger. Her husband learned 
this only in time to make a desperate effort to rescue her. He 
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succeeded in saving her from the very jaws of death, but not till 
she was so severely burnt that she could only live long enough 
to acknowledge her error and receive his pardon. Having been 
rescued from the clutches of a lover she detested, Lucy Brother- 
toft soon found one whom she could ardently love, in the person 
of Major Peter Skerrett. He was one of the most valorous and 
skilful among the rebel officers. He it was who had planned the 
expedition which aided in the capture of Major Kerr. His good 
service met with its reward in the shape of Lucy’s true love. 

The minor characters are numerous and well drawn. They are 
well-distinguished the one from the other, and each fills his part 
in an appropriate way. Voltaire, the negro butler, is the most 
remarkable among them. The author says :—‘Christy’s Minstrels 
dance out their type negro, Jim Crowe, an impossible buffoon. 
Mrs. Beecher Stowe presents hers, Uncle Tom, an exceptional 
saint. Mr. Frederick Douglass introduces himself with a courtier’s 
bow and an orators tongue. The ghost of John C. Calhoun 
rushes forward, and points to a stuffed gorilla.” In Voltaire, 
Theodore Winthrop presents us with his typical negro. He 
is a more lifelike personage than Uncle Tom; but, like him, 
he is rather too good for this world. The same objection may 
be urged, indeed, against other characters in fiction, besides 
negroes. Voltaire does not greatly offend us by his barbarous 
lingo. As the author well says—“Black babble has become 
rather a bore in literature.” We have given several specimens of 
this author’s style, but have not yet quoted anything to show that 
in addition to writing well, he had the gift of seeing the humorous 
side of things. The following passage will both exemplify this, 
and also furnish those unacquainted with his writings with a new 
definition of faith. Sappho, the wife of Voltaire, says to 
him :— 

“*Tf you was a cook, you'd have more Faith. Just taste that soup 
now. How is it 2’ 

“* Prime!’ says Voltaire, blowing and sipping. 

“* You taste it, Plato,’ she repeated, dipping another ladle from the 
pot, and offering to her son, who had his father’s philosophic dignity, 
and his mother’s Socratic visage. ‘ How is it ?’ 

“*¢ Prime!’ says the second connoisseur. 

“* Now, what you guess is the most importantest thing in this 
soup ?’ 

“‘¢Conundrums is vulgar, particular for ladies,’ says Voltaire, 
loftily. 

“*That’s because you can’t guess.’ 

“<«Poh! it’s easy enough,’ says he. ‘ Beef!’ 

“*No. You guess, Plato.’ 

“<¢ Bilin’ water, cries he, sure of his solution. 

“ Sappho shook her head. 
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“<«Turkey carcasses !’ propounded Voltaire, with excitement. 

“Onions!” offered Plato, with eagerness. 

“*No,’ says Sappho; ‘it’s Faith! 

“*T was jest a goin’ to say Faith,’ Plato unblushingly asserted. 

“«You see,’ Sappho explained, ‘I takes beef—bery well! and 
b’ilin’ water—bery well! and turkey carcasses, and onions, and heaps 
of things, and puts ’em into a pot on the fire. Then I has Faith.’ 

“Poh! cried Voltaire. ‘”T'wasn’t a fair conundrum ; you has the 
Faith into yourself.’ 

“¢Then I takes Faith,’ repeated Sappho, without noticing his 
interruption, ‘ Faith, that these ’gredients which is not soup is comin’ 
soup, in de Lord’s time, and dey alluz comes soup.’ 

“* And the primest kind!’ Plato interjected, authoritatively. 

“So, continued Sappho, improving the lesson, ‘soup and roast 
geese, and pies and pancakes risin’ over night, has taught me dis ver 
proverb, ‘ Wait, and things comes out right at last.’”’ 

The “Canoe and the Saddle” is a book of travels, and like all 
good books of that class, is quite as entertaining asa novel. It 
contains a very interesting notice of the most imposing feature of 
Oregon—the majestic, and as yet untrodden Mount Tacoma. 
What Mont Blanc is to Europe, and Fusiyama to Japan, that 
Tacoma is to America. Theodore Winthrop styles it a virginal 
mountain, “ distant from the possibility of human approach and 
human inquisitiveness, as a marble goddess is from human 
loves.” He writes of it, in truth, with the warmth and force of 
one to whom Nature’s grandest scenes teach the noblest of 
lessons. He cannot believe that the shadow of giant mountains 
stunts men’s minds. The reflections he makes on this head merit 
attention ; for speculations are more curious than those relating 
to the influence of natural scenery on the human species. Theo- 
dore Winthrop says: “ Our race has never yet come into contact 
with great mountains as companions of daily life, nor felt that 
daily development of the finer and more comprehensive senses 
which these signal facts of nature compel. That is an influence 
of the future. The Oregon people, in a climate where being is 
bliss,—where every breath is a draught of vivid life,—these 
Oregon people, carrying to a new and grander New England of 
the West a fuller growth of the American Idea, under whose 
teaching the man of lowest ambitions must still have some little 
indestructible respect for himself, and the brute of most tyran- 
nical aspirations some little respect for others ; carrying there a 
religion two centuries farther on than the crude and cruel 
Hébraism of the Puritans; carrying the civilization of history 
where it will not suffer by the example of Europe,—with such 
material, that Western society, when it crystallizes, will elaborate 
new systems of thought and life.” 

Quite as attractive as the account of his travels and escapes in 
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Oregon is that of his expedition through the woods and on the 
lakes of Maine. This fills the first part of the volume entitled 
“ Life in the Open Air.” Next comes a tale, “Love and Skates,” 
then the papers of which we gave the titles at the opening of 
this article ; and lastly, an elaborate criticism on Mr. Church’s 
picture, “The Heart of the Andes.” 

As a tale, “ Love and Skates” is very clever. Had the author 
worked out his subject at greater length it might have become 
the best of his novels. The subject is the success of the Dunder- 
bank Iron Company, owing to the exertions of an energetic 
manager. Like all the works of Theodore Winthrop, it contains 
an episode of a thrilling kind. In “Cecil Dreeme” we have the 
abduction of Cecil Dreeme and the pursuit and death of Densdeth; 
in “John Brent,” the ride after the two murderers ; in “ Edwin 
Brothertoft,” the night-ride of the hero to save from death by 
fire the wife who had grievously wronged him. In “ Love and 
Skates” is an episode as well told as any of these. This time, 
Mary Damer, who had gone to skate during a thaw, was carried 
off on a fragment of ice, and was in danger of drowning. Her 
lover, perceiving her peril, makes a vigorous and _ successful 
attempt to save her from death. The scene is depicted with the 
skill of an artist and the truth of an eye-witness. 

This, in short, is the characteristic of all Theodore Winthrop’s 
writings. He gives us the impression of always relating what 
he had witnessed. His heroes and heroines act as human beings 
who have really passed through the adventures in which they 
are made to figure. This impression of reality is produced with- 
out any straining after effect. He had experienced what life 
really is, before attempting to depict it in a novel. 

The possession of this qualification for writing novels is much 
rarer than is generally supposed. We have authors and 
authoresses in abundance, who are renowned for their skill in 
photographing some phase of society, or a particular class of per- 
sons. Doubtless, these pictures are drawn with care. Some- 
times, they are truthful as well as minute; but in general they 
will not bear analysis. We can readily perceive how artificial 
and how false the picture is as a whole. We feel that the 
touches, which are accepted by some as proving the accuracy of 
these sketches, are little bits taken at second-hand. Indeed, 
some of the most successful novel-writers are the greatest of 
plagiarists. They set to work in this fashion. Having chosen 
a striking title, and decided upon introducing certain incidents, 
they carefully read all that may give them information about the 
kind of personages they mean to portray. The best source for 
such information is the works of preceding or contemporary 
novelists. By judiciously commingling the ideas derived from 
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reflection, and those acquired by reading, they can sketch cha- 
racters which are accepted as true to nature, chiefly because 
they are perfectly unlike what are met with in real life. If the 
mistakes contained in fashionable novels were extracted and ex- 
posed, the result would be surprising. The occupation would suit 
anyone having the ambition to compose an amusing “ Dictionary 
of Blunders.” 

The truthfulness of Theodore Winthrop’s pictures is their 
most striking characteristic. But his range is limited. His 
heroes and heroines are modelled after one type. It was wise in 
him to refrain from depicting what he did not know personally. 
That he should always have done so, indicates, however, the weak- 
ness of his imagination. For instance, we have, in Clara Denman, 
Ellen Clitheroe, Lucy Brothertoft,and Mary Damer,the repetitions 
of the same original—all of them being gentle, and ladylike in 
manner ; but sternand determined in character—one-halt J uliets, 
and one-half Lady Macbeths. The men are more varied. But all 
may be ranged in one of these opposite classes—the open-hearted, 
broad-chested, resolute and successful adventurer, and the smooth, 
oily, false, and crafty being who seems to have been created 
solely to meet his death at the hand of one whom he has duped 
and ruined. Villains are the most difficult of all characters to 
draw with fidelity. The man who acts a wicked part is not 
necessarily a villain, in the generally accepted sense of the word. 
The worst man, like the blackest cloud, has his bright side. The 
true artist should indicate this. He should also show that the 
good man has a spice of devilry in him. 

What chiefly attracts us in Theodore Winthrop’s writings is the 
definiteness of view and aim which characterises them. He is 
always in earnest. He writes as if he had reflected on the 
subjects he treats. There are few second-hand opinions advanced 
by him. It is always evident that he thinks for himself. His 
thoughts are generally those of a man for whom we can feel 
respect, even when we are obliged to express our disagreement 
with his opinions. Perhaps the most remarkable of his minor 
writings is his critique on “The Heart of the Andes,” by Mr. 
Church. It contains views of art which are well worthy of atten- 
tion. In it is manifested a genuine sympathy with the beautiful 
in nature. This is often professed, but very rarely felt in sincerity 
and truth. Some of the sentences we are about to quote might 
have proceeded from Mr. Ruskin when writing in his best style. 
Had not Theodore Winthrop given so many tokens of his thorough 
originality as a writer, we should, in the present case, have been 
disposed to style him a copyist. The coincidence is extraordinary ; 
but we are convinced that it is merely a coincidence. In the 
first place, we have the following statement as to the position of 
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American thinkers as regards art. They are said to have much 
to learn, but little to unlearn. 

“ Young artists, errant with Nature, are not caught and culfed by the 
despotism of effete schools, nor sneered down into inanity by conser- 
vative dilettantism. Superstition for the past is feeble here, to-day. We 
might tend to irreverence, but irreverence is soon scourged out of every 
sincere life. We have nearly a clear field for Art, and no rubbish to 
be burned. Europe has been wretched!y impeded and futilized in Art 
by worshipping men rather than God, finite works rather than infinite 
nature, and is now at pains to raze and reconstruct its theories. Our 
business is simpler, and this picture is a token of inevitable suecess—a 
proof‘and a promise, a lesson and a standard. The American land- 
scape artist marches at Nature with immense civilization to back him. 
The trophies of old triumph are not disdained, but they are behind 
him. He is not compelled to serve apprenticeship in the world’s 
garrets of trash for inspiration, nor to kotou to any fetish, whether set 
up on the Acropolis, or the Capitoline, in the Court of the Louvre, or 
under the pepper-boxes of Trafalgar Square.” 

The foregoing paragraph places before us in the clearest style 
the views which Americans, who think for themselves, are gene- 
rally led to entertain. By the staid worthies of our own and 
other European countries, these opinions would be scouted as 
heretical. Yet such men would probably be equally severe 
were the Americans to give up thinking and acting for them- 
selves, and to copy or accept with eagerness the views and 
systems elaborated for them in Europe. As to the final result, we 
will not prophesy. Concerning the propriety of the means for 
attaining it, we see nothing to which exception should be taken. 
To speak of finality in Art is as absurd as to speak of perfection 
having been reached in any political arrangement or branch of 
scienee. We are too glad to welcome what is done well, to care 
much about the exactness with which the doer has been 
influenced by the maxims of preceding workers, or by the 
injunctions of living teachers. 

Here is another example of the kind of writing in which Mr. 
Ruskin indulges. It requires little skill to perceive that, as it 
resembles many a passage in “ Modern Painters,” the difference 
is even greater than the resemblance. Mr. Ruskin’s vigour 
consists mainly in words ; in the volume and force of his epithets 
he shows himself a very woman. Theodore Winthrop, on the 
other hand, is a deep thinker, as well as a vigorous writer. He 
tells us : 

“Habits of mind are in every man’s power, which will make him 
an infallible judge of artistic excellence at once. Does any one ask how 
to form those habits for comprehending landscape art ? If we are 
pure lovers of the world of God; if we have recognised the palpitating 
infinite of blue sky, and Joved to name it Heaven; if we have been 
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thrilled with the solemnity of violet dawn, and are rich with remem- 
bered pageantries of sunrise, and have known the calm and the promise 
of twilight glories over twilight glooms, and have chosen clouds to be 
the companions of our brightest earthly fancies; if we have studied 
the modesty, the stateliness, and the delicate fiery quietness of the 
world of flowers, and have been showered with sunbeams and shadows 
in the tremulous woods ; if we have watched when surges come, with 
i gleam on their crest, to be lavish of light and music on glittering 
crags ; if, with the simple manly singer of old Greece, we deem ‘ water 
best,’—best for its majesty in Ocean, best in the brave dashes and 
massy plunge of a waterfall; best in every shady dingle where it 
drifts dimples full of sweet sunlight, and best in twinkling dew-drops 
on a lily, tossed into showers of sparkles by a humming-bird ; if we 
have felt the large grandeur of plains sweeping up to sudden lifts of 
mountain, and if mountains have taught us their power and energy, 
and the topmost snow-peaks their transcendent holy calm ; if we have 
loved and studied Nature thus, and kept our hearts undebased by sense 
and unbewildered by mammon, then it is to us that noblest Art 
appeals, and we are its scholars and its tribunal. Then we have no 
mundane errors to recant, and will not keep up a shabby scuffle with 
our condition, and chuckle punily over some pinchbeck treasure-trove 
of our conceit, some minor fault in a noble work ; but, finding that a 
bold lover has gone nearer to Nature than we, will choose him for our 
guide, and follow straight in his track to the penetralia of beauty.” 


Far more surprising than the high character of these works is 
the fact that their author should have gone on producing them, 
in spite of the rebuffs he met with from those through whom he 
wished to give them to the world. It is easy to write in order to 
obtain applause; but, to write without the prospect of ever 
attracting the notice of a single reader, is as difficult and dispirit- 
ing as to walk without an object. If other testimony were want- 
ing, we should argue from this that Theodore Winthrop was 
a man of uncommon determination and energy. He was one 
of the men very much needed by his country. In America, 
bold and unscrupulous adventurers are as plentiful as brigands 
in Italy. They can easily force themselves before the public, 
and they can as easily climb to place and fortune. Their 
drawbacks contribute to their success. Were they better edu- 
cated they would be more retiring. Were they more refined 
they would be less audacious, 

The polish which culture gives to the mind, combined with 
native force of character and large experience of men and coun- 
tries, are all manifested in Theodore Winthrop. He is, in our 
opinion, one of the most original of American writers, with- 
out being either vulgar or offensive to men of education. One- 
half of the best American writing is a pale reflection of English 
models ; the other half the coarse product of a rich but un- 
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cultivated soil. Judging from Theodore Winthrop’s works, we 
may yet expect to receive from America something which is at 
once perfectly fresh and exceedingly attractive. We regret that 
he was not spared to do the work for which he was so well 
fitted. Our regrets, however, may be childish, as well as vain. 
Had he lived longer he might have acquired fame; but this 
would not have added to his enjoyment. If to die early bea 
sad lot, for an author to outlive his reputation is a still less 
enviable fate. Theodore Winthrop was spared long enough to 
learn what life is worth. Had his days been prolonged, his 
country would have been the gainer. 


Art. VIJ.—Tue Princreres or our Inpran Poticy. 


A Ilistory of the Sepoy War in India, 1857-58. By Jonn 
WILLIAM Kaye. 


5 ge first only of the three volumes in which the author 
proposes to narrate the history of the Sepoy war in India is 
before the public, bringing the course of events up to but the 
outbreak of the great mutiny. It might seem, therefore, at first 
view, premature to enter upon a review of the subject at so early 
a stage ; but a careful consideration of the preliminary chapters 
in which the author developes his view of the predisposing causes 
of the mutiny has satisfied us that the most important part of 
his task has already been completed, and that, guided by the 
beacon lights he has afforded, we are already in a position to 
deduce valuable practical lessons for the conduct of our future 
policy in India from the experience of the past. “The thing 
that has been, that it is which shall be,” is a pregnant historic 
truth as well as the preacher’s homily text ; and it will be equally 
profitable to the statesman and instructive to the student, while 
considering the several independent causes of dissatisfaction in 
India with our rule, to mark their concurrent action, and the 
cumulative force with which they operated to lead up to a state 
of things calculated to render rebellion in India first desirable to 
the people—then possible—at length inevitable. It may be 
premised that the lesson taught by this review we propose to 
apply especially to the present administration in India, and to 
take Sir John Lawrence’s leading measures as the crucial test, 
whether the lesson of the rebellion has been read aright. 

The practical importance of the subject will at once be 
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conceded, if only in regard to its bearing on the question of the 
vast European force in India, the retention of which in un- 
diminished permanence is necessitated by the character of our 

licy. There is a growing conviction in the public mind in 
England that it is impossible for us to hold India by a permanent 
garrison of 80,000 men, including the depots. The diversion of 
so large a proportion of the British army from its ordinary fields 
of service to one notoriously deteriorating to its efficiency, both 
in respect of the physique of the men and the morale of the 
soldier, is felt to be becoming a national question of importance. 
Under any circumstances there is no doubt but that in the event 
of England becoming involved in war in Europe, mauy of the 
India regiments would be withdrawn to meet the exigencies of 
the occasion. What then would become of India if a policy of 
repression be persisted in up to the eleventh hour? Well said 
Prince Schwartzenburg: “Vous pouvez tout faire avec les 
bayonnettes—excepté s'asseoir.” 

The predisposing causes of the rebellion as detailed by Mr. 
Kaye, may be summarized as follows :— 

First. The annexation policy framed and inaugurated by Lord 
Dalhousie. The doctrine of the right of lapse on which he based 
that policy, while aiming at the absorption of all the native 
principalities of India, involved, incidentally, as is ably shown by 
our author, a religious question of the last moment to the 
Hindoos at large. 

Second. Settlement and Resumption operations under the 
revenue administration, involving the destruction of the native 
aristocracy and the ousting of the Talookhdars ; the above opera- 
tions, in pursuit of the “ Dead-level,”’ being assisted in the great 
war of extermination by the operation of the civil courts. 

Third. Moral and material progress. Social reforms. Sup- 
posed attack on caste. Proselytism apprehended under the mask 
of secular education. 

Fourth. Deterioration of discipline in the native army, and 
alienation of the attachment of the Sepoys individually by the 
measures of Government. 

It will not be necessary to our purpose to notice the several 
instances adduced by the author in illustration of his views, under 
each of the above heads. It will suffice to indicate their general 
character and effects to enable us to proceed to the practical 
application of the lesson. 

The annexation policy framed to effect the absorption of all 
the independent native states in India, was suggested to its 
author’s mind by political considerations having reference to con- 
solidation. Lord Dalhousie believed, and placed on record his 
conviction, that the existence of independent states within the 
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boundaries of our Indian empire must necessarily be a source of 
weakness to our Government, and consequently that to sweep 
them away must conduce to strengthen and consolidate our 
power. “To get all India within a ring-fence” was a favourite 
expression of the annexation school. But while enunciating 
this plausible doctrine, several important considerations bearing 
on the question of its safe and profitable accomplishment were 
entirely lost sight of. The breach of publie faith involved in dis- 
allowing succession to states according to the terms of treaties, as 
understood by the original contracting parties, and corroborated 
by the universal usage in India, was naturally calculated to de- 
stroy the confidence of the people of India at large in British good 
faith and justice. But on our reputation for these qualities was 
built up our power in India from its earliest foundation. The 
inauguration of a policy, then, the inevitable tendency of which 
was to undermine that foundation, ought logically to have been 
accompanied by a large accession of material force in the form of 
European troops. But how stood the fact on this head at the 
period of the last of the annexation series (Oude)? The total 
strength of European troops in India at large was actually less 
than in preceding years, the only difference being observable in 
their distribution, twelve thousand being massed in and about 
the Punjab—the first of the acquisitions under the Dalhousie 
régime—a form of distribution which left the rest of Upper 
India almost entirely denuded of European troops. 

The heavy additional charge on the revenue of the vastly in- 
creased European force, by the support of which alone their 
policy of consolidation, so called, could be safely carried out, does 
not appear to have occurred to the annexationists. Nor, again, 
when their principles should have been carried to their legitimate 
consequence in the extinction of the native states, whom we hold 
to be the real Conservative elements in our Indian empire, do the 
advocates of the policy in question seem to apprehend the ruinous 
effect on the Indian revenue of having hundreds of thousands of 
square miles of desert and jungle thrown upon our hands. Such 
inaccessible tracts of country are ever the chosen retreat of 
marauders and other fugitives from justice. Under the rude but 
severe methods of the native rulers, a certain degree of order can 
be maintained at a comparatively slender charge for police and 
other administrative machinery. but such tracts, if ever thrown 
upon our hands and managed under our more enlightened 
system, and subject to the serutiny of English public opinion, 
would eat up the revenues of fertile districts. Let hankering 
annexationists, then, uaderstand—and they are yet legion, in spite 
of the terrible lesson of the rebellion which they have mis-read 
—that annexation, as a general policy in India, would not pay. 
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Prominent among the wrong readers of that lesson stands the 
present viceroy, Sir John Lawrence. He has recorded his opinion 
in a despatch, dated 29th April, 1858, that the convulsion was 
merely a military mutiny, which had its origin solely in the fears 
of the Sepoy for his caste—as affected by the incident of the 
greased cartridges—and that political causes formed no part of 
the question. Since Sir John Lawrence was the chosen instru- 
ment of Lord Dalhousie in carrying through the most notable of 
his annexation measures to an issue of ruthless spoliation of pri- 
vate property unheard of in the recognised maxims of interna- 
tional law defining rights of conquest ; since Sir John Lawrence 
is now in a still higher position whence he may influence public 
policy in India in the direction of his political proclivities, it 
is important to the consideration of the question of India’s future, 
to bear in mind that the present Viceroy does not believe that 
past political causes enter as an element into the question of 
the late mutinies. 

For our own part, coinciding with the larger and more states- 
manlike view of the subject taken by our author, we incline to 
the belief that political causes, long in operation, conspired to 
form the mine which the greased cartridge excitement only 
served as a spark to explode. Hence, it need hardly be added 
that we wholly concur in Mr. Kaye’s view of the effect of the 
annexation of Oude, the last of the Dalhousie series. It was 
emphatically the last straw that broke the overladen, much- 
enduring camel’s back. Not only did it stand in native estima- 
tion without the justification of even an alleged act of hostility 
or suspicion of intrigue preferred against the king; it was noto- 
rious, on the contrary, that he had ever been our faithful ally and 
friend, even to the extent of lending the British Government 
money from his private treasury in times of foreign war and 
domestic difficulty. A further cause in this instance conspired to 
render the measure of annexation more than ordinarily danger- 
ous, and it is well delineated by our author. Oude being the 
recruiting-field of nine-tenths of the Bengal army, and of a large 
proportion of the Bombay army, the absorption of the kingdom 
into our government swept away the exclusive privileges enjoyed 
by the sepoys in their native state as soldiers of a paramount 
power ; and to secure which privileges for their tamilies as for them- 
selves, had always been one principal object which attracted to 
our ranks one or more members of every family in Oude. Now 
all were reduced to the dead level under the chuprassee Raj.* 








* A term of reproach applied by the natives to the British rule, on account 
of the oppressive conduct of the subordinate native employés called chuprassees, 
from the badged belt they wear in livery. 
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Hence the annexation of Oude severed one main link of 
attachment of the sepoys individually to the British Govern- 
ment. 

There was yet one more aspect in which the annexation policy 
presented itself to the people, and that the religious, the most 
critical, perhaps, of all. Material losses by high-handed confisca- 
tion may be endured, life itself laid down under the pressure of 
unwonted hardships, all the more readily, perhaps, as affording a 
prospect of relief from the same. But “ Lapse,” writes our 
author, “is a dreadful and an appalling word; for it pursues 
the victim beyond the grave. Its significance, in his eyes, is 
nothing short of eternal damnation.” This may be explained by 
reference to the Hindoo usage, which renders it indispensable 
that the son should perform the funeral obsequies of his father, 
to deliver his soul from the Hindoo purgatory. These last offices 
as performed by an adopted son are equally efficacious as if per- 
formed by a direct heir of the body. Annexation, then, by the 
assumed right of Lapse, or refusal to permit succession by the 
recognised Hindoo law of adoption, destroyed not only the inde- 
pendent state concerned, but also, in native belief, the soul eter- 
nally of the late ruler. 

So much for the character and tendency of Lord Dalhousie’s 
annexation policy. Unfortunately he found willing and able 
instruments to carry it out, with a zeal inspired by a foregone con- 
clusion of its justice and expediency. Prominent among these 
instruments was Sir Jolin Lawrence, who, in virtue of his better 
adaptation to Lord Dalhousie’s views, on account of identity of 
principles, was promoted by his lordship to be Chief Commis- 
sioner of the Punjab, in supercession of his brother, the wise, 
the chivalrous, and ever to be lamented Sir Henry Lawrence. 

The system of Settlement and Resumptive Operations under 
the Revenue Administration, though not striking at such high 
game as that sketched under the preceding head, ‘yet in the total 
destruction of the native aristocracy and landed gentry, and 
ousting of the talookhdars, which it involved, inflicted infinitely 
more widespread ruin, havoc, and dismay throughout the country. 
None so high as to be pow erfal enough to resist; none so lowly — 
if he were but in the position of a gentleman, raised ever so little 
above the dead level of the smallest village community—as to 
elude the searching scrutiny of the settlement officers. With 
what bias their cases were decided may be inferred from the 
principles of the administration of which these settlement officers 
were the appointed executive. The theory set up was, that the 
inalienable right to the soil resided in the peasant proprietary of 
the villages, ‘and that all found above the level of that class, 
whether as individual proprietors or as hereditary revenue-col- 
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lectors and landholders combined (talookhdars), must necessarily 
have acquired such a position by an usurpation of the rights of 
the village communities, and whom consequently it was just and 
proper to evict. 

It is unnecessary to enlarge on the natural tendency of such a 
policy to engender the deepest feelings of discontent and hatred 
to our rule on the part of the large class of heads of native 
society. Beggared and thrown broadcast over the land, it was 
not difficult for them to disseminate far and wide an impression 
against British justice, of which they were the living examples. 
Tears of shame from men, of anguish from despairing women, as 
they went forth from the happy homes of their ancestors, sank 
into the parched earth as very dragon's teeth. The crop of armed 
men, in the fulness of time, sprang forth in the general mutiny. 
The history of that troubled period paints no more aggravated 
instances of hostility carried to the utmost extremity of despe- 
rate resistance and infuriate hate than was presented by the 
conduct of the ousted talookhdars and other dispossessed native 
gentry. Oude was a notable example. And since the recent 
measures of the present Viceroy in regard to the province appear 
to us of a character to revive the anti-talookhdar policy which 
had already borne much bitter fruit, it may be worth while, in 
anticipation of the review of the measures in question to be taken 
in a subsequent part of our paper, to quote from our author the 
able sketch of the origin of the talookhdars, and his high autho- 
ritative opinion of the treatment to which they had been sub- 


jected :— 


“There are few who have not become familiar with this word 
talookhdar, who do not know that an influential class of men, so 
styled in virtue of certain rights or interests in the land, were dis- 
possessed of those rights or interests, and reduced to absolute ruin. 
It must be understood, however, that the proprietary rights of which I 
speak, were very different from the rights of landed property in 
England. The talookhdar was little more than a hereditary revenue 
contractor. His right was the right to all the just rents paid by the 
actual occupants, after satisfaction of the Government claims. His 
property was the rent, minus the revenue of a particular estate. The 
talookhdaree right, or right on collection, was distinct from the 
zemindaree right, or proprietary right in the soil. The talookhdar, 
who paid to Government the revenue of a large cluster of villages, 
had, perhaps, a proprietary right in some of these small estates ; per- 
haps in none. ‘The proprietor’s right, in most instances, lay with the 
village communities; and it was the main effort of the English officers 
engaged in the settlement of the North-western Provinces, to bring 
these village occupants into direct relations with the Government, and 
to receive from them the amount of the assessment fixed upon their 
several estates. 
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“ Now it was a just and fitting thing that the rights of these village 
proprietors should be clearly defined. But it was not always just that 
the Government should enter into direct engagements with them, and 
drive out the intervening talookhdar. The actual occupants might, 
in a former generation, have been a consequence only of a pre-existing 
talookhdaree right, as in cases where cultivators had been located on 
waste lands by a contractor, or grantee of the State; or the talookhdar 
might have acquired his position by purehase, by force, perhaps by 
fraud, after the location of the actual occupants ; still it was a proprie- 
tary interest, perhaps centuries old. Let us explain their position as 
we may, these talookhdars constituted the landed aristocracy of the 
country; they had recognised manorial rights; they had, in many 
instances, all the dignity and power of great feudal barons, and, 
doubtless, often turned that power to bad account. But whether for 
good or for evil, in past times we found them existing as a recognised 
institution ; and it was, at the same time, a cruel wrong and a grievous 
error, to sweep it away as though it were an incumbrance and an 
usurpation.” * 


Mr. Kaye gives the settlement officers credit for integrity of 
purpose in thus zealously carrying out “the grand levelling sys- 
tem, reducing everything to first principles and a delving Adam. 
Who was a gentleman and a talookhdar, they asked, when these 
time-honoured village communities were first established on the 
soil?” and he characterizes their operations for the extermina- 
tion of the landed gentry as in pursuit of “the great scheme of 
restitution.” These subordinate functionaries, doubtless honestly, 
as well as zealously, did their duty in blindly obeying the orders 
they had received. All walk but according to their lights. 
The mole is not to be reproached for burrowing in the earth. 
It is difficult, however, to acquit the framers of the system of the 
charge of organizing a great scheme of confiscation rather than of 
restitution. In those days nearly the entire revenue of India 
was derived from the land ; and since the total annual amount 
was often insufficient to meet the annual expenditure, the defi- 
ciency having to be supplemented by public loan, or occasionally 
by loans from our protected native princes, it was naturally an 
object of the Government of the day to raise the rental of the 
land as high as possible. Under such circumstances, the, rent- 
free tenures of the landed gentry fell under the observation of the 
Government revenue authorities, and eventuated in the opera- 
tions, above sketched, for their resumption. Some of the estates 
were confiscated directly to the use of the British Government ; 
others were merged into the lands of village communities respec- 
tively, in pursuance, as our author indulgently puts it, as before 
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observed, of “a great scheme of restitution.” But since the 
lands thus restored to the village communities served at the 
same time to swell the jwmma, or aggregate revenue of each 
village payable to the Government, and subject to enhancement 
periodically at the discretion of the settlement officer, the pal- 
pable direct interest of the Government in the matter left “the 
trail of the serpent over it all.” 

And yet it would be more charitable to give the originator of 
the settlement policy above sketched credit for honest zeal, pwre 
et sinvple, and good faith in intent. But what correlative admis- 
sion does this not involve? Nothing less than his utter blind- 
ness to the natural tendency of such a system of levelling to en- 
gender wide-spread disaffection and hatred to Dritish rule through- 
out India, leading inevitably to rebellion—an admission stamp- 
ing the framer of the policy in question with political obtusity, 
the most dangerous disqualification for rule. It is hard in these 
degenerate days to have to choose our rulers between the clever- 
unscrupulous and the stwpid-conscientious ; but of the two classes, 
the former are the least unsafe. A right apprehension of the 
danger of losing all by graspmg at too much may suggest mode- 
ration to an unscrupulous official ; but who shall guard the State 
against the “unconscious machinations of stupidity,’ as Mr. 
Disraeli felicitously put it. Now who is it that in respect of the 
settlement operations in question stands impaled on one or 
the other horn of the above-stated dilemma? Who was the 
genius of that policy? Mr. Kaye informs us. “It was not 
the policy,” he writes, “by which such statesmen as John 
Malcolm, George Clerk, and Henry Lawrence, sought to govern 
the people; but it was sanctified by the genius of John 
Lawrence.” 

We now understand the reasons for the desire of change of 
rulers which incited to the rebellion. But how it came to pass 
that rebellion in India, against a long-established and powerfully 
organized Government like the British, became possible to the 
degree of success which attended the earlier stages of that in 
1857, is a vital question which we have to consider. Upon a 
right apprehension of it depends, in a great measure, the safety 
and stability of our position in India. Mr. Kaye’s present volume 
affords important information on the point as far as it goes. 
Official records now before us complete the evidence, which 
enables us to place our readers in possession of full information 
on the question. 

As early as the beginning of January, 1857, the dread of the 
Sepoys for their religion, in respect of the greased cartridges, 
began to manifest itself in murmurings at the depots for rifle 
practice, and by the more demonstrative and alarming symp- 
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toms of nightly recurring incendiarism. The excitement spread 
throughout the native regiments. Some broke out into open 
mutiny. Disbandment, executions, proclamations—all was of 
no avail to check the progress of the disaffection in the ranks. 
Day by day matters grew worse and worse, till culminating in 
the general revolt which commenced at Meerut on the 10th 
of May. 

Now during all this time of between four and five months 
that the storm was brewing, was there no one in the ship of the 
State weather-wise enough to foretel it and sound a note of 
warning to put the ship in order, and lay her snug for the gale ? 
How little of right apprehension there was in the Council of the 
Governor-General of India, of the dark shadows thrown before 
by the coming events, may be gathered from the despatch of 
the Government of India to the Court of Directors, dated 19th 
May, 1857, written in full knowledge of the rise of the native 
troops at Meerut and Delhee, of the ruthless massacres which had 
attended the revolt, and crowned by the seizure of the ancient 
imperial capital, and proclamation of the restored Mogul dynasty. 
What was the view taken by the Government of India of those 
events, and the remedial measures it submitted for the approval 
of the Home Government. Let us hear the despatch. After 
enumerating by number the six native regiments which had 
been concerned in the rise at Meerut and Delhee, the despatch 
observes: “ Thus, at the present moment, the native strength of 
the Bengal establishment is reduced by six regiments. We re- 
commend that the six native regiments, which are in effect no 
longer in existence, should not be replaced, whereby the esta- 
blishment of regular native infantry would be reduced to sixty- 
eight regiments, and that the European officers of these late 
regiments should be used to officer three regiments of Europeans 
to be added to your establishment at this presidency.” As if 
the defection of the six regiments were the first and last of the 
terrible drama, upon which the curtain had but just risen in 
yells and flames of successful universal revolt—in shrieks of 
slaughtered women, and in the pealing proclamation of a restored 
dynasty ! 

But were there no wise men of the East outside the council- 
chamber, to whose warning voice Lord Canning would naturally 
listen? Where, it would now naturally be inquired, where was 
Sir John Lawrence? In all the eventful months preceding the 
crash, during which the premonitory portents were so rife, did 
that reputed statesmen of high mark and station make no sign ? 
He did. We are indebted to our author for the careful research 
and faithful accuracy generally with which he has sought out 
and quoted verbatim the recorded words of approved authorities 
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whenever calculated to elucidate important or doubtful points. 
In the present instance our acknowledgments are especially due 
to Mr. Kaye, in presenting us with Sir John Lawrence's views of 
the state of matters up to within a week of the outbreak, in his own 
words, At page 582 of his first volume, Mr. Kaye quotes from a 
MS. letter of Sir John Lawrence to Lord Canning, dated 4th 
May, 1857. We give the extracts from Sir John Lawrence’ s letters 
in Mr. Kaye’s words. Speaking of Sealkote, where there was 
one of the schools of musketry for the instruction of the detach- 
ments of native regiments, regular and irregular, in the firing of 
the new pieces, Mr. Kaye says—“ Sir John Lawrence went to that 
station at the beginning of the month (May), ‘to see the new 
school of musketry, as well as to judge with respect to the feel- 
ing among the sepoys; and he wrote to Lord Canning that all 
were ‘highly pleased with the new musket, and quite ready to 
adopt it. ‘They already perceive how great an advantage it 
will give them in mountain warfare. The officers assured him 
that no bad feeling had been shown, and he himself ‘could 
perceive no hesitation or reluctance on the part of any of the 


>” 


“epoys. 


Poor Lord Canning! Small matter for marvel that he 
suffered the first burst of the storm to catch him with sky- 
scrapers aloft and ports not in, when the most trusty pilots of the 
State hailed All’s well! up to the middle watch of the night. 
And thus it happened that the outburst of the revolt found the 
Government of India with its magazines, treasuries, and places 
of strength and prestige, including the ancient capital, in the 
hands of Native guards. 

Well, the Government of that day have individually all passed 
away from their place of rule—the head of it alas, for ever! 
with his noble mien and calm courage. But one of the outside 
counsellors who, misinterpreting the signs of the times, as appears 
under his own hand, lulled Lord Canning into a false security, 
still remains in office ; and as he has succeeded to the reins of 
government in India, him we must follow through his measures 
during the mutinies, the fame of which has obtained for 
Sir John Lawrence an elevation of such momentous import at 
once to India and to England. 

How came it to pass that an administrator of such high re- 
pute, and holding a position affording such favourable oppor- 
tunities for forming a correct judgment, should have exhibited 
such fatal blindness to the small cloud on the horizon, ay, even 
up to the last moment when it had spread its black mantle on 
every side, and overshadowed the firmament like a pall ? 

Before answering this question by reference to Sir J. 
Lawrence's own recorded views, it may be as well to establish 
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‘conclusively, by further extracts from Mr. Kaye’s History, the 
fact of his political blindness on the eritical occasion in question, 
as revealed in the letter of the 4th May, 1857, to Lord Canning. 
That letter, it should be borne in mind, was written from Seal 
kote, one of the Rifle Depdts, and consequently main central 
points of danger, which Sir J. Lawrence had visited specially to 
observe passing events and report for the Governor-General’s 
information. A further corroboration then of the blindness to 
the true significance of those events which misled the Governor- 
General as well as deceived himself, is to be found in the fact 
narrated at page 614 of Mr. Kaye's History, viz., that a short time 
betore the outbreak of the mutiny, Sir J. Lawrence “had proposed 
to the Governor General to occupy a part of the approaching hot 
weather in a tour through Cashmeer, but Lord Canning, on 
political grounds, had discouraged the proposal.” Now, is it 
conceivable that a functionary of the State holding the high 
and responsible position of Chief Commissioner of the Punjab, 
would have proposed to quit the capital of his government, and 
make a summer tour far beyond high mountain ranges for any 
consideration, had he had the faintest apprehension of the near 
approach of a crisis which would indeed demand the presence of 
every man at his post, high and low’? But we are not left at all 
to conjecture on this point. We have but to trace the Chief 
Commissioner’s further progress after writing his memorable 
letter to Lord Canning trom Sealkote on the 4th May, and we 
find him wending his way towards the Muzzee Hills to pass the 
summer, and had actually reached Rawal Pindee, at the foot of 
the hills, hundreds of miles distant from Lahore, the seat of the 
Government, when the first intelligence of the outbreak of the 
mutiny reached him.* 

To what, then, is Sir J. Lawrence's blindness on that critical 
occasion, here fully established, to be referred? Let us turn to 
his recorded views on the origin of the mutiny as conveyed 
in the published despatch of the Secretary to the Chief 
Commissioner of the Punjab, dated 29th April, 1858, on the 
“Trial of the King of Delhee.” At paragraph 8 we read : 
“ Indeed, it is Sir John Lawrence’s very decided impression that 
this mutiny had its origin in the army itself; that it is not 
attributable to any external or any antecedent conspiracy what- 
ever, although it was afterwards taken advantage of by disaffected 
persons to compass their own ends; and that its proximate cause 
was the cartridge affair, and nothing else.” This passage explains 
satisfactorily the proximate cause of Sir J. Lawrence’s failure to 


* “ Kave’s History,” p. 614. 
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apprehend the true significance of the premonitory signs of the 
mutiny. Believing the prevailing disaffection to be referrible 
exclusively to the fear of the Sepoy about his caste in connexion 
with the greased cartridge, the measures adopted by Government 
to remove this ground of apprehension naturally seemed to Sir 
J. Lawrence to be amply sufticient—as well they might. The 
Governor-General, in’ an earnest proclamation to the army, 
emphatically repudiated the remotest intention on the part of 
Government to interfere with their caste or religion in any way, 
pledging his honour to the disclaimer. All possible practical 
concessions were made in respect of the ovigo mali. The Sepoys 
were allowed to grease their cartridges for themselves ; to pinch off 
the ends instead of biting them as before ; in short, nothing was 
left undone to remove the alarming impression. Consequently, 
when a lull ensued on the surface of the agitated mass, Sir J. 
Lawrence straightway comes to the conclusion that the danger 
was past, and writes the same to the Governor General, as we 
have seen. This was natural enough from his stand-point, 
holding the view that from the commencement it was ali the 
cartridge atiair and nothing else; but now comes the really 
important question in its bearing on the practical point for 
the consideration of Her Majesty's Government touching the 
character and tendency of the present rule. That question is 
this: whence did it arise that Sir J. Lawrence, after his life- 
time experience of India, arrived at and acted upon his opinion 
that the disaffection in the ranks of the Native Army had its 
origin in the cartridge affair alone, and that political causes had 
nothing to do with it ? 

We apprehend the only answer can be found in the circum- 
stances of his training in the revenue collectorate branch of the 
Administration under the Lieut.-Governor, Mr. Thomason. As 
one of the appointed officers for carrying out the grand levelling 
system of that ruler, John Lawrence’s energy and force of 
character soon constituted him the genius of the movement, and 
marked him out to Lord Dalhousie as the fittest instrument for 
carrying out his policy in the Punjab. It was impossible to 
question the purity of his master’s (Mr. Thomason’s) motives, 
and the apparently prosperous, because unopposed, results of the 
system which the able disciple had adopted, in perfect faith in 
its righteousness, was not unnaturally calculated to warp his 
judgment as to its true and inevitable tendency, however remote 
the catastrophe. And thus it came to pass that Sir J. Lawrence 
failed to perceive that the measure, of which he himself was one 
of the most conscientious and well-meaning instruments, was in 
reality, as we have had so ably demonstrated in Mr. Kaye’s 
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history, laying the mine of universal disaffection which the car- 
tridge affair but served to explode. 

The terrible experience of the rebellion bore, at least, this 
good fruit—the policy which had excited it was renounced. The 
Queen's Proclamation of November, 1858, on assuming the 
direct rule in India, which was issued under the able and 
tolerant administration of Lord Stanley, did more than our 
armies to restore order and tranquillity after the convulsion. 

Lords Canning and Elgin were in succession fitting representa- 
tives of that toleration, equally political and religious, which pre- 
vailed in the councils of Her Majesty’s Government, and found 
expression in the Queen’s proclamation. But Sir J. Lawrence’ 
known official bias and proclaimed religious zeal, working 
through his strong nature, caused his appointment to the supreme 
rule in India to be regarded both at home and abroad with 
anxious misgivings. The reactionary policy then which has 
resulted in the re-opening of the old dangerous sores, was only 
what might have been expected. But we are anticipating. 

We left Sir John Lawrence at the foot of his summer retreat, 
whither, in apparent unconsciousness of the significance of all that 
was brewing under his very eyes, he had retired—only to receive 
there at a distance from his post the intelligence that the storm 
had burst. It is fortunate for India that that post, the capital 
of the Punjab, was held by able and energetic officers at the 
head of the Military and Civil departments respectively, viz., 
General, now Sir Stuart Corbett, and Mr., now Sir Robert 
Montgomery. 

It must be premised that at that time about 12,000 European 
troops, by far the larger proportion of all the European troops in 
the whole presidency of Bengal, were massed in and about the 
Punjab. This distribution of European strength had been specially 
provided by Lord Dalhousie to enable his chosen instrument, Sir 
J. Lawrence, to carry out his policy of confiscation and repression 
in the Punjab with safety. This must be borne in mind when we 
come to speak of the reinforcements sent to Delhee. 

On the intelligence of the events at Meerut and Delhee 
reaching Lahore, General Corbett and Mr. Montgomery, in con- 
sultation, promptiy decided on disarming all the native troops at 
the post. This measure was ably and effectively carried out by 
the General. Sir John Lawrence appears to have remained 
stationary at the foot of his summer retreat during the two 
terribly eventful months that followed, having the protection, as 
a body-guard, of half a battery of European artillery, and two 
companies of European infantry. We learn from the History 
that he wrote letters thence to the Commander-in-Chief, and 
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to the Governor-General: to the former he addressed an earnest 
appeal to be “up and doing”—an obvious suggestion enough, 
we should have supposed, under the circumstances. From 
the Governor-General he sought permission to raise a body 
of Sikh Irregulars, up to the strength of one thousand. He 
also submitted a suggestion to intercept the Chinese regi- 
ments, but this suggestion had been already long anticipated 
by Lord Canning. This point is conclusively cleared up by 
Mr. Kaye. The suggestion was an obvious one enough, and 
was made, we learn, by many officers at the time besides Sir 
J. Lawrence, and long before him. It is important to note 
this point, for it was upon the bare fact of Sir J. Lawrence 
having made such a suggestion, that his eulogists claimed for him 
an exclusive possession of political sagacity aud prescience in 
apprehending the real magnitude of the crisis. It is but due 
equally to Lord Canning, to whom it spontaneously occurred, and 
to other officers who submitted the like suggestion at an earlier 
date, that the real facts on this head should be known. 

The next point that claims our attention in connexion with 
Sir J. Lawrence’s action as Chief Commissioner of the Punjab 
during the mutinies, has reference to his having desired that our 
frontier post of Peshawar should be abandoned, and the garrison 
withdrawn to Lahore. Now clearly to understand the fatally 
disastrous consequences that must have ensued from such a step 
at such a time, it is necessary to consider that Peshawar has 
always been held to be the key of India. The eyes of all 
Afghanistan were turned upon it, and straining eagerly beyond, 
towards the rich plains and wealthy cities of Hindoostan. We 
have positive information that thirty thousand Afghans had shod 
their horses for the expected raid. The troublesome tribes also 
on our own N.W. frontier, including our recent enemies, the 
Sittana fanatics, among others, were eagerly watching for the 
first signal for safe inroad. The successful revolt of the large 
native force in gayrison at Peshawar which was daily looked for 
by our enemies, might have afforded such a signal. The 
abandonment of Peshawar under any circumstances most 
assuredly would. A rise in the Punjab, that would probably 
have ensued on the retreat of our force from Peshawar, pur- 
sued, as it would inevitably have been, by the Afghans and 
N.W. tribes, presents to the mind such an aggravated view 
of our actual difficulties of that day that we can entertain 
no other conclusion but that in such an event India must 
have been lost. Fortunately the officers at the head of the mili- 
tary and civil departments at Peshawar were men of a similar 
calibre to those who had saved the position at Lahore. General 
Sir Sydney Cotton, then commanding the garrison at Peshawar, 
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strenuously opposed Sir John Lawrence's proposal to retire from 
and abandon Peshawar. He pointed out the certain disastrous 
consequences that must ensue from such a step in a tone 
indicative of his firm resolution to maintain the post. In this 
resolution Sir Sydney Cotton was ably seconded by his civil 
coadjutors, Colonel, now Sir Herbert Edwardes, and the heroic 
—the ever to be lamented Nicholson. A better method of 
meeting the difficulties by which his position was threatened 
suggested itself to the General’s truly British instinct—to con- 
front the danger and overcome it. The great danger was the 
presence of the large number of mutinous native regiments, with 
the comparatively small European force at his command. He 
decided on disarming all the native troops, and did so. By 
measures admirably planned and as boldly executed, each native 
regiment found itself confronted simultaneously by guns charged 
with grape, port fires lit, and a small party of European soldiers 
to. support them. Taken completely by surprise, all laid down 
their arms without a sign of resistance. The General was then 
master of the situation. No more rumours of impending 
incursions from Afghanistan, no further trouble or danger from 
the surrounding frontier tribes. These, on the contrary, who had 
so lately been watching for a signal for safe inroad, when they 
saw the native troops powerless and the British star in the 
ascendant, true to the instincts of their race, flocked to ofter their 
services for our ranks. Some of the best irregular regiments now 
in the Indian army were then raised. 

The disarming movement in the Punjab, conceived with such 
political sagacity, and carried out so boldly by Sir Stuart 
Corbett at Lahore, was followed up, as we have seen by Sir 
Sydney Cotton at Peshawar, under the more critical cir- 
cumstances and with the superadded responsibility of acting in 
opposition to the views of the Chief Commissioner. When the 
entire success of these operations, however, had laid the native 
troops in the Punjab disarmed and powerless at the Chief Com- 
missioner’s feet, and he found himself with the vast European 
force which was raassed in the Punjab, free from all apprehension 
of a rising, Sir J. Lawrence then, and not till then, considered him- 
stlf in a position to obey the distinct and positive orders which he 
had long since received from Lord Canning, to send down rein- 
forcements to Delhee. The orders in question, sent through the 
Lieut.-Governor, North-Western Province, and given in the 
earliest days of the mutiny (May) will be found at page 603 of 
Mr. Kaye’s History, in the following words: “Send word as 
quickly as possible to Sir John Lawrence that he is to send down 
such of the Punjab regiments and European regiments as he can 
safely spare. Every exertion must be made to regain Delhee. 
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Every hour is of importance.” However, the time having at length 
arrived, in the Chief Commissioner’sjudgment, when he might, with 
safety to his position in the Punjab, spare troops for Delhee, the 
equipment and despatch of the successive columns was arranged 
with that talent for administrative detail for which SirJ. Lawrence 
is justly celebrated. And when by the aid of these reinforcements 
Delhee fell and India was saved, Lord Canning, with that gene- 
rous magnanimity which formed a distinguishing feature of his 
character, recorded his public acknowledgments to Sir J. Law- 
rence in terms calculated to convey the impression that his 
action in the despatch of reinforcements was the spontaneous 
dictate of his own right and exclusive apprehension of the 
exigencies of the occasion, instead of being, as we have seen it 
was, in obedience to the orders of the Governur-General. 

Time rolled on. Vicissitude, which marks the course of human 
affairs generally, is pre-eminently active in the East. Among 
the fitful changes through which she has asserted her dominion 
in that sphere, none is more remarkable, none more sad, than 
the destiny which has consigned four successive Governors- 
General of India to untimely tombs. The last, Lord Elgin, had 
scarcely settled down to his work when tidings came of his fatal 
illness. At the same time came intelligence that we were at war 
in the North-West. Having unnecessarily thrust our head into 
a hornet’s nest, the buzzing of the adjoining tribes on the N. W. 
frontier would seem to have excited an apprehension in England 
that the Government of India was drifting into another Afghan 
war. Visions of difficulties, debt, and deficit, scared the peaceful 
slumbers of the Secretary of State for India. Naturally casting 
about for the fittest person to avert such a catastrophe, Sir J. 
Lawrence's presumed superior knowledge of the North-West 
and its troublesome frontier tribes, pointed him out as the 
man for the emergency, and he was appointed accordingly 
as Lord Elgin’s successor. He arrived at the seat of his 
government on the 12th January of last year (1864), to find 
the little war over, the troops returned to their quarters, and 
no occasion whatever for his presence in the North-West. 
But there was a little cloud in the North-East which claimed 
his attention—Bhotan. ‘lhe correspondence on this question has 
just been published in the form of a Parliamentary Blue Book, 
to which we must refer our readers for full details. It may 
suffice in this place to state briefly the points which are esta- 
blished by the correspondence, and the conclusions at which we 
have arrived. 

The mission to the Court of Bhotan, which ended so unfortu- 
nately, and has now involved the Government of India in such 
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serious complications, was projected under the Government of 
Lord Elgin, the Honourable Ashley Eden being appointed the 
envoy. But Sir J. Lawrence, on his arrival, found the mission 
in abeyance, owing to the neglect of the Bhotan Court to 
acknowledge in any way a communication which had been 
addressed to it by the Government of India, announcing the 
contemplated deputation of an Envoy. The new Governor- 
General was thus afforded time to review the proposed Bhotan 
policy, and an opportunity of reconsidering the question of the 
mission. An interval of between four and five months having 
elapsed since the despatch of the communication in question, 
the total silence of the Bhotan Court might, we should think, 
have impressed Sir J. Lawrence with a sense of the reluctance 
of the Bhotan Court to receive the mission in the terms proposed, 
and to have suggested to him the expediency of relinquishing it, 
unless, indeed, the contemplated objects were held to be so im- 
perative that it should be considered worth while to support the 
Envoy with a preponderating force. And such a view of the matter 
would doubtless have presented itself to any ofticer of Eastern 
diplomatic training conversant with the usages of the Native 
States. But, unfortunately, Sir J. Lawrence’s exclusive training in 
the revenue department, and his subsequent employment as chief 
commissioner, with the support of a vast European force, which 
rendered the practice of diplomacy in his office superfluous, had 
ill fitted him for weighing the chances of a successful issue to a 
mission undertaken under such unpromising circumstances. We 
are hardly surprised, then, to find by the correspondence that Sir 
J. Lawrence entertained no misgivings on the question. On the 
contrary, that he not only adopted the policy, but, disapproving 
the plea for postponing the advance of the mission, issued on the 
8th February, 1864, definitive orders for the advance, and re- 
ported to the Secretary of State in a despatch of that date, that 
he had done so—and the ground of his decision, as stated in a pre- 
vious despatch, viz., because “a substantive Government had 
been re-established in Bhotan.” Now, we should have imagined 
that, assuming this statement to be fact, the continued silence of 
the Court, so far from conveying an encouragement for the 
advance of the mission, afforded a strong presumption of the 
hostility of the Government alleged to have been re-esta- 
blished. 

But the process of ratiocination in the collectorate mind on 
political questions defies all ordinary methods of diplomatic de- 
duction, so the mission was ordered to march. Its reception 
from the first mile that it entered the Bhotan territory was 
just what might have been expected under the circum- 
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stances. The mission encountered difiiculties and premeditated 
obstructions from the very outset. Mr. Eden duly reported them 
to the Governor-General on arriving at the post of Dalimkote. 
This fact of his having so reported, is clearly established by his 
letter of 25th July, 1864. It is important to bear this in mind, 
for a reason which will appear presently. Here, then, at another 
stage of the affair, Sir J. Lawrence had another opportunity 
afforded him of reconsidering the Bhotan policy—at an advanced 
stage, further, which in the facts before him of premeditated 
obstructiveness to the mission on the part of the local officials, pre- 
sented the clearest indication of the hostile temper of the Court— 
for in a despotic state the local authorities take their tone en- 
tirely from the central authority. This is more particularly true 
of the native states of India; but, the Governor-General ap- 
prehended it not! for, in reply to Mr. Eden’s letter from Dalimkote, 
above referred to, Colonel Durand, the foreign secretary, wrote 
to him that he “ had laid his letter before the Governor-General, 
and that he did not think the state of attairs unfavourable to a 
successful issue” to the mission (vide Mr. Eden’s despatch of 
25th July, 1864, above referred to). The envoy’s doubts regarding 
the advisability of prosecuting his mission in the face of such 
clear indication that it was unwelcome to the Bhotan Govern- 
ment, being thus overruled by the head of the Government of 
India, he proceeded on, in pursuance of the distinct intimation 
he had received of the views of his Excellency. British pluck, 
and his natural energy of character, enabled Mr. Eden to 
surmount the serious difficulties he had to contend with through- 
out his journey, and he reached the capital, Ponakh, only to 
experience the failure which might have been anticipated for a 
mission urged forward by the Government of India under such 
unpromising circumstances. We need not recount the tale of 
shame and humiliation, how the British envoy and his suite were 
cuffed, reviled, spat upon, and after suffering indignities worse 
than death, allowed to depart with life alone. 

For this lamentable issue to the mission, the responsibility 
obviously rested with the Government of India, which had urged 
its continued prosecution in full possession of the significant 
report from the envoy of the indications afforded from the 
outset that it was unwelcome. But how does Sir John Lawrence 
act on the occasion? Throws the entire responsibility on 
Mr. Eden, his envoy! In the despatch to the Home Govern- 
ment, dated Ist June, 1864, announcing the failure of the 
mission, the Government of India absolves itself from blame at 
Mr. Eden’s expense in the following words :—“ In our opinion it 
would have been well had Mr. Eden given up the mission, par- 
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ticularly after he arrived at Paro.* It was clear at the outset 
that the Bhotanese had no intention of receiving him; they 
did much to deter him from marching forward almost from the 
very first.” 

The Secretary of State for India, in acknowledging this 
despatch through the India Office—letter dated 18th July, 1864 
—concurs with the Government of India in their censure of Mr. 
Eden’s conduct in not giving up the mission. But what inform- 
ation had the Secretary of State before him to forma judgment 
upon? The précis of the Under-Secretary of the India Foreign 
Office, Mr. Aichison, which opens the Bhotan Blue Book, and 
purports to give an authentic précis of the question. Itis dated 
the 19th May, 1864, therefore was before the Secretary of State 
to guide him in his judgment on the Government of India des- 
patches of Ist June, 1864, announcing the failure of the mission, 
and their view of the party who was responsible for it. Now, 
this précis of the Under-Secretary Aichison contains a statement 
on the most important point on which the question of individual 
responsibility turns, which is in direct opposition to a statement 
in Mr. Eden’s despatch of 25th July, 1864. The point in 
question has reference to the fact of Mr. Eden’s having reported 
to the Government of India his departure, or progress. “The 
letter of 21st April, received here on 6th May, appears to be the 
first official report of any kind laid before Government. It com- 
municates to Government the entire failure of the mission, after 
pressing into the country in spite of as plain warnings as any 
native government ever gives, that the mission was unac- 
ceptable,” &c. This is the statement upon which the Secretary 
of State for India in Council was moved to express his concur- 
rence in the censure pronounced by the Government of India on 
Mr. Eden. Now, in direct opposition to this statement, we 
have Mr. Eden’s statement given in the letter of 25th July 
above referred to—corroborated by the reply he received, and 
has quoted, from Colonel Durand, the Foreign Secretary to the 
Government of India. 

Now here is a matter which we are satisfied our readers will 
agree with us demands at once the fullest inquiry. The ofiicial 
reputation and the personal character of three public officers of 
the State, are involved, as further the efficiency of the local ad- 
ministration in India; for upon the Governor-General’s success- 
ful vindication of the proceedings of his government in this 
matter against the charge suggested by implication in the public 
mind by Mr. Eden's emphatic and strongly corroborated state- 
ment, will depend the question: of confidence in Sur J. Lawrence 


* A place but four days’ journey short of Ponakh, the capital. 
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as a ruler among the officers of the Indian services at Jarge. The 
full enquiry, then, which the public demands, we trust to see ini- 
tiated without delay. 

The succeeding course of the Bhotan question, in the weak 
conception of the requisite measures to be taken, and the 
reverses which resulted from the defective arrangements made 
for their execution, was only what was to be expected from 
the absence of political sagacity in the head of the Govern- 
ment to which we owe the misfortune of being involved in 
this calamitous “ little war.’ The same blindness which urged 
on the mission to its fate without any of the ordinary guaran- 
tees for success at the outset, and in the face of palpable 
rocks ahead in progress, conceived a plan for avenging the 
outrage to our envoy which only resulted in still further 
nationa] disgrace and humiliation. We will not dwell on 
the flight of our troops from Dewangiri—on the British guns 
abandoned—on the wounded left to the tender mercies of the 
barbarous enemy. That material position has since been re- 
eovered by the advance of a strong European force ; but the 
unfavourable impression which went abroad at the reverse sus- 
tained by our arms at tlie hands of a despised enemy will not 
be so easily retrieved. Emboldened by their first success, the 
Bhotanese threaten incursions into our newly-annexed territory 
of the Doars; and at what cost must we defend this territory— 
a notoriously deadly tract—from malaria at certain seasons of 
the year? At the certain cost of the lives or shattered 
constitutions of the European troops sent to garrison it; of 
extraordinary increase to the annual army estimates, to replace 
casualties by death and exceptional invaliding, to meet the 
expense of erecting barracks and maintaining establishments 
which, in so unhealthy a region, must be on the most liberal 
scale to be efficient, and for the prosecution of border warfare 
with all its vicissitudes on a distant frontier. Sir J. Lawrence 
found a surplus revenue. Already, within barely a year of his 
administration, we are confronted by a deficit, caused mainly by 
this untoward Bhotan imbroglio. In view of the further pro- 
spective expenses which it must entail on the Indian revenue, the 
financial prospects of India are gloomy enough—unrelieved, or 
rather aggravated, by the means by which the Government of 
India has proposed to meet the deficit. 

And what are these means? The imposition of export duties 
on several of the staples of India—tea, jute, wool, coffee, hides, 
sugar, silk. Reaching the very cultivator, these duties tend to 
depress production. By placing India as an exporting country 
at a disadvantage with other countries producing the same 
staples, they tend to drive the Indian products, at their arti- 
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ficially enhanced prices, out of the foreign markets. That Sir 
C. Trevelyan’s extraordinary proposals should have received 
the sanction of the Viceroy at all, implies a want of appre- 
hension on the part of his Excellency at once of the funda- 
mental principles of political economy, and of the established 
commercial policy of England. Indeed, this is conclusively 
proved by Sir J. Lawrence's speech as president of the viceregal 
council; therein he states the ground on which he considers 
that “Government had exercised a wise discretion in proposing 
to supplement its ways and means by a moderate amount of 
export duty.” But his support in council of this retrograde 
policy was not all. So little has he studied the progressive 
development of ideas in England on the subject, on the prin- 
ciples of taxation which we had found recommended by all our 
commercial experience, that without any misgivings as to the 
course he was pursuing, the Viceroy did not hesitate to commit 
his government to the public promulgation of the budget in 
question without awaiting the sanction of Her Majesty's Secre- 
tary of State for India, hopelessly compromising his Government 
further in the matter by rejecting an appeal from the Calcutta 
Chamber of Commerce against the promulgation of the export 
duties. That the announcement should have been received in 
England with astonishment, have formed the subject of question 
in Parliament, and should thereupon have been at once avowed as 
true and authoritatively repudiated in respect of the policy 
adopted by Her Majesty's Government, was only what was to 
be expected. But in what a position has Sir John Lawrence 
thereby placed his Government¢ Apart from the humiliation 
and attendant weakening of its authority, we need hardly 
remark on the natural tendency of such a reversal of a duly 
promulgated measure of policy to shake the confidence of the 
Indian public at large in the local legislature. 

We will conclude this review with a brief notice of two further 
instances of retrograde policy on the part of the present Govern- 
ment of India, for which Sir John Lawrence is responsible, not 
merely primarily as head of the Government, but, from the ini- 
tiative and individual action he has taken in the matters in ques- 
tion, may be regarded as solely responsible. It is with much 
concern we have to observe that the tendency of the Governor- 
feneral’s action in both the instances referred to is of a more 
dangerous and revolutionary character in its effect upon the 
people of India at large than any of the others above cited, 
and calculated, consequently, to prolong indefinitely the retention 
in India of the vast European force at present garrisoning it. 

The one has reference to the Burning Ghat question, which 
arose last year from the prohibition promulgated in the official 
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Government gazette against the Hindoos performing their ordi- 
nary funeral rites to the dead, such as had been practised without 
let or hindrance from time immemorial, throughout all the chang- 
ing rules under which India has successively fallen. In the Ides 
of March last year, but a few weeks after Sir J. Lawrence had 
assumed the reins of government, the Hindoo community was 
startled by an announcement in the official gazette of the Go- 
vernment of Bengal, that for sanitary reasons the practice of 
throwing the “ dead bodies of Hindoos, and carcases of animals,” 
into the Hoogly, was prohibited, and decreeing the removal of 
the Burning Ghat, or place of cremation, from the spot on the 
bank of the river, where it had stood from time immemorial, to 
some other place at a distance, miles away from the bank of the 
river. Now, the civilized Christian reader need not smile in 
contempt at the reverence with which a certain river was regarded 
by the Hindoos as holy, and funeral obsequies performed on its 
banks deemed essential to their salvation, when we read in our 
Scriptures of the holy river of Jordan, and the efficacy which our 
Saviour ascribed to its waters on account of its sanctity. But at 
all events, to the Hindoos the Hoogly is now, as it had been 
from time immemorial, a holy river. Apart from the indecency 
and outrage upon the feelings of the Hindoo community, of 
classing the dead bodies of Hindoos in the same category with 
the carcases of animals, the attack on their religion involved 
in the Government notification in question was obviously calcu- 
lated to excite the greatest possible alarm. The determined 
opposition, then, with which the proposed measure was met in 
Calcutta was only what might have been expected. To such a 
dangerous height did the excitement rise, that Government were 
fain to recede from their proclaimed resolution respecting the 
removal of the place of cremation, and succumbed before the 
popular clamour which its ill-judged measure had aroused. 
To a Government like that of the British in India, based on 
material force, such a humiliating result was more dangerous 
than confronting open rebellion. And to whom was the com- 
motion owing that resulted in such a damaging defeat? We 
regret to learn, to Sir John Lawrence. Sailing one day from 
Calcutta up the Hoogly to the viceregal retreat of Barrack- 
poor, a corpse floating down the broad expanse of the river 
came “’twixt the wind and his nobility.” Forthwith he ad- 
dressed a letter to the Lieut.-Governor, Mr. Beadon, directing 
him to take measures to abate the nuisance. Action initiated 


from so high a source, without reservation or modifying safe- 
guard, was obviously calculated to run into extremes. ‘his is 
well illustrated by Shaikh Sadi in his chapter on the morals of 
kings, in the Gulisthun. “If the king pluck a single apple, his 
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followers will root up the orchard, root and branch. If the king 
take a single egg, his followers will spit a thousand fowls. If at 
midday the king should say, ‘It is night, the courtiers will 
exclaim, ‘Behold the moon and the Pleiades !’” Hence, then, 
the outrageous proclamation of the Lieut-Governor above re- 
ferred to, in natural pursuance of the unreserved order he had 
received. 

Now, in the conduct of Sir J. Lawrence in this instance, 
which, as we have seen, entailed upon the Government of 
India so humiliating and dangerous a defeat, we have pre- 
sented before us two remarkable points which rivet the atten- 
tion, and fill us with mingled wonder, regret, and alarm. The first 
is, that a man who had passed so many years of his life among the 
people of India should have evinced such intolerance for an 
immemorial custom of the people, which, however strange or 
disgusting it might have appeared in the eyes of a cadet 
fresh landed from England, would, it might be expected, be 
regarded by the appointed ruler over millions of people with 
some degree of respect and sympathy for the feelings of that 
people looking up to him for protection and governance. The 
next point for remark is, that an officer, who had placed on 
record his belief that the late mutiny and commotion in India 
had its origin solely in an alarm of the natives for their religion, 
should have so forgotten the lesson taught by that rebellion, as 
to excite similar alarm in an incalculably aggravated ratio, inas- 
much as extending to all classes of the Hindoo race throughout 
India, high and low, civil as well as military. The interference with 
the religion of the Hindoos, which was involyed inthe Government 
proclamation in question, was a signal to all that an era of an into- 
lerant régime had dawned, and, ir. connexion with the high source 
whence it had emanated, served but to confirm the worst appre- 
hensions of all who were aware of Sir J. Lawrence's peculiar 
religious proclivities, burning with intolerant zeal, however con- 
scientious. What made his action in this instance in question 
the more remarkable is, his manifest blindness to its inevitable 
political effect in a direction most dangerous to British supremacy. 
Having displaced the Mahometan rule in India, the British 
might reasonably look for Mahometan conspiracies and combina- 
tions against their power; and in this view of the question the 
Hindoos, distinct in race and differing in religion, might be re- 
garded as an element of counterpoise—as a conservative element— 
in our system of Government. What are we to think, then, of 
the fatuity which wantonly struck a blow at the Hindoos which was 
naturally calculated to throw them into one hostile camp along 
with the Mahomedans, against the intolerant Feringhee? The 
humiliating concession on the part of the Government to the 
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clamour which its ill-judged measure had excited, averted the 
rebellion which might otherwise have broken out ; but the im- 
pression remains, only aggravated in a direction dangerous to 
British prestige by the concession by which it was sought to be 
removed, 

Even admitting, for the sake of argument, what accurate 
data before us enables us to dispute as a matter of fact, that 
there was extraordinary sickness raging in Calcutta at the time, 
and that exceptional sanitary measures were demanded, there 
was a way of moving in so delicate a matter which would have 
obviated the danger and alarm excited by the course adopted. 
There are several native gentlemen in Calcutta of high position 
and wealth ; some of them members of the Legislative Council 
of Bengal, who, owing to the enlightenment of a superior Euro- 
pean education, have risen superior to the superstitions of their 
countrymen. Baboo Ramgopal Ghose was one of these. In the 
public meeting which had been convened to protest against the 
measure of Government, he stated that he did not believe that 
his future salvation depended in any way on the manner in 
which his funeral rites might be performed. “ But,” added the 
Baboo, “there are millions of my countrymen who do think so, 
and in their interest I stand here to protest against this outrage 
upon their feelings involved in the Government measure, and 
feel bound, as a member of the Legislative Council, to declare 
that an attempt to carry it out will inevitably cause wide-spread 
alarm and discontent throughout India, endangering even another 
rebellion.” The measure was abandoned. The place of crema- 
tion was left where it had always stood. But if, instead of 
placing his Government in so false a position, the Governor- 
General had moved in the matter unobtrusively, through such 
leaders of the Hindoo public in Calcutta as Ramgopal Ghose 
and others, he would have had the advantage of good counsel, 
and been admonished in time of the danger of the course he 
proposed. 

Another point of the religious question has been raised by Sir 
J. Lawrence, only less nomentous in its bearing on the content- 
ment of the people of India with our rule than the attempted 
interference with their funeral rites above commented on. We 
allude to the social aspect of the question. Constituted as human 
nature is, we need not preface the facts and observations which 
we have to submit on this head with any metaphysical enquiry 
into the cause why social distinctions move men with equal, if not 
greater force, than their material interests. The position will be 
conceded. What are we to think, then, of Sir J. Lawrence’s exclu- 
sion from the Viceregal State bails and assemblies, of natives of 
India, however exalted in rank or merit—saving and excepting 
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only Christian converts? The consistent endeavour and stead- 
fast policy of al] his predecessors in the Viceroyalty and Governor- 
Generalship of India, have been to obliterate distinctions of race. 
The Earl of Elgin, Earl Canning, Marquess of Dalhousie, back 
through the long roll of illustrious statesmen whom England 
has sent forth from the ranks of her highest nobility and most 
honoured gentlemen to represent her Sovereign and rule her 
Indian subjects, all have considered the maintenance of such race 
distinctions as equally impolitic as invidious, and have deemed it 
their first duty to seek to do away with them. Accordingly, the 
native nobility and gentry have been freely invited to their State 
entertainments, and in virtue of their rank have duly had the 
honour of handing down the countesses and ladies of the 
viceroys. Is it to be permitted to Sir J. Lawrence to reverse 
the consistent practice in State ceremonial of his predecessors 
upon grounds which lay the Government of India fairly open to 
the charge of religious intolerance, in violation at once of the pro 
gressive policy of the empire, and of the proclamation of the 
Queen, guaranteeing religious toleration to all ? 

In proof that the objection which we have here thought it our 
duty to take on principle to Sir John Lawrence’s conduct in this 
matter rests not on mere presumption of its impolicy, we quote 
from the Hindoo Putriot, the leading organ of the native com- 
munity in Calcutta, the following extracts, which serve conclu- 
sively to establish the fact of the deep personal offence and 
general alarm which has been excited by this further exhibition 
of religious intolerance in the head of the Government :— 


Extract from the Hindoo Patriot of 9th January, 1865. 


. “As public journalists we are bound to enquire into the 
reasons of these distinctions. We would not have said a word if 
these balls and levees were private entertainments, given by the 
Viceroy at his own expense ; but as they are State ceremonials, 
and as there is a separate budget allowance to defray their ex- 
penses, every citizen has a right to know why invidious distine- 
tions of race and religion should be made for the first time in the 
regulation of these social festivities, which are held in the name 
of the Queen, who is the Sovereign Mistress alike of the white and 
the black, of the Englishman, the European, the Jew, the Parsee, 
the Hindoo, and the Mahometan. If successive Governors: 
General, from Lord William Bentinck downwards, considered 
it a point of policy to admit the European and the native on an 
equal footing to Government House parties, what is there that 
has led Sir John Lawrence to adopt a contrary policy? During 
the last thirty years for which this policy was in force, was there 
a single instance of native misbehaviour? Was there a single 
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breach of propriety on the part of the native? If not, why this 
institution of race distinctions at a place where above all there 
ought not to be such distinctions? ..... Are the people of 
India to understand that the profession of Christianity is the only 
passport to viceregal parties—at any rate, in the reign of Sir 
John Lawrence? We know that Her Gracious Majesty recog- 
nises no distinctions of religion in the government of her Eastern 
dominions, but that does not appear to be the policy of our pre- 
sent viceroy. But we are not surprised at this. We know what 
Sir John Lawrence was when he ruled over the Punjab ; and when 
he was elevated to the viceroyalty, the English and the Indian 
press with one voice expressed the greatest apprehensions on the 
score of his religious proclivities, and he would not be true to 
his creed if he did not already give some promise of the realiza- 
tion of those apprehensions.” 

There is one explanation which has been oftered for Sir John 
Lawrence’s retrograde action in this social and religious question, 
which, to our apprehension, only serves to render the more pain- 
fully apparent the anachronism of his administration. It is 
alleged that having been trained in India, Sir John Lawrence is 
aware of the loose notions which the natives entertain about 
women—of the institution consequently of purdah-mesheen, or 
hiding women behind screens; so accordingly, he will not suffer 
his own wife or the ladies at his court, to be dishonoured by 
being looked upon by any unconverted native. This is certainly 
the social creed of the bigoted Mahometan, who goes even 
further than our Mahometan viceroy. For Peer Buksh not only 
hides his wife behind a screen, but if by accident the screen should 
fall and expose her for an instant to gaze profane, he looks 
upon his wife and himself as dishonoured, and straightway cuts 
first her throat, then his own. The liability to the warping 
influences of local prejudice which has hitherto been urged as 
an argument against the appointment of Indian officers to the 
highest post in the Government could hardly have been illus- 
trated by a more unfortunate example than that afforded by 
Sir John Lawrence, the viceroy, sinking his high office to the 
level of the degrading prejudices imbibed by Mr. John Law- 
rence, the Deputy Collector, in his official intercourse with the 
people of the most corrupt city in Hindoostan. Blinded by 
such prejudices he does not perceive, on the one hand the 
wisdom of his predecessors in the viceroyalty, in trying to raise 
native thought to our level. instead of sinking to theirs, nor on 
the other hand the insult upon his predecessors and the society 
of their courts, implied in his present proceeding. If, as now 
virtually proclaimed by Sir John Lawrence, it be dishonour for 
the ladies of the viceregal court to be looked upon by uncon- 
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verted natives, in what position stand the peeresses of past vice- 
roys, and the ladies of their court, at which native gentlemen 
were received on terms of equality—some of these ladies who 
are now told that it would be dishonour to them for natives to 
be admitted to their presence, being the self-same individuals 
who during past years had constantly met them at the courts of 
former viceroys ? 

The last instance we have to adduce in iliustration of the 
retrograde policy of the present administration in India is one 
in which we trace with alarm the influence of Sir John Law- 
rence’s levelling principles. Having failed to perceive their 
revolutionary tendency before the revolt, as we have seen by 
the proofs submitted in a previous part of this article ; exhi- 
biting, by his letter to Lord Canning of the 4th of May, and re- 
treat to his summer-box, his utter unsuspecting innocence of 
the impending outbreak ; so now, even after the warning lesson 
of that terrible crisis, Sir John Lawrence's early training and 
subsequent administrative experience based on force would 
seem utterly to have incapacitated him from reading the lesson 
aright. He still dreams, as from the first he fondly dreamt, 
that it was a mere military revolt, and the greased cartridges 
the origin and sole cause of the convulsion. We are hardly 
surprised, then, to observe Sir John Lawrence's action in the 
Oude Talookhdar question, in reversal of his predecessor, Lord 
Canning’s policy. It is only necessary to advert to the great 
political object of Lord Canning’s measure and the success which 
had attended it, to satisfy us of the danger of the course Sir 
John Lawrence is pursuing. The restoration of the talookhdars 
of Oude to their former position as hereditary lords of the manor, 
was designed to bring the country, still heaving with the con- 
vulsion of the rebellion, into a state of tranquillity, and 
through the cooperation of these powerful barons, to maintain it 
so. Accordingly the measure of restoration was inaugurated by 
Lord Canning with all the assurances and safeguards which vice- 
regal utterances in open durbar and published proclamations in 
the Government Gazette, could impart to it. “Be assured,” 
spake the viceroy to the talookhdars, specially convened to hear 
his words, “be assured that as long as each of you is a loyal 
and faithful subject, his rights and dignity as talookhdar will be 
upheld by me and every representative of your Queen, and no 
man shall disturb them!” An attentive perusal of the Blue 
Book of papers on this question, dated 20th February, 1865, 
has satisfied us that Sir John Lawrence’s recent measure in the 
appointment of a Special Commissioner in supercession of the 
Chief Commissioner of Oude, to inquire into the existence of 
tenant right held under the talookhdars on the assuined basis 
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that permissive occupancy for a certain term shall be held to 
establish such right, irrespective of the interest of the landlord, 
is virtually a violation of the above pledge given by Lord Can- 
ning to the talookhdars. Sir John Lawrence, it will be observed,* 
denies that he proposes any reversal of Lord Canning’s policy. 
In rejoinder to the objection taken by Mr. Grey, Member of 
Council, in his able minute of 23rd September, 1864, that “ the 
deliberate action of the former Government in the matter 
should not be reversed,’ and contesting the Governor-General’s 
position, that “the question is entirely an open one,” Sir John 
Lawrence, in stating his views in favour of recognising an 
hereditary class of cultivators in occupants holding, by per- 
mission of the present proprietors, a little Jand at favourable 
rates, and of recording in the settlement their rights as such, 
declares—“ [ am therefore entitled to deny that I propose any 
reversal of the policy of a former Government. I maintain, in- 
deed, that Iam merely providing for its expansion to its con- 
templated dimensions.” ‘The benevolence of the viceroy’s mo- 
tives on behalf of the cultivator we can readily concede; one 
single example, however, will suffice to show the fatal fallacy 
that lurks in the position he has taken up. Take the case of a 
talookhdar who had obtained under the former Oude régime, 
by force, or fraud, or court influence, a grant of waste land. ‘To 
bring the land under cultivation, he would locate upon it 
labourers out of employ, or houseless, perhaps criminal vaga- 
bonds, seeking likewise the bare means of subsistence. All the 
capital expended would have to be supplied by the landlord, 
The labourers he would pay by granting them holdings on 
the land at favourable rates at first. But will it be contended, 
that he would not be justified in raising the rent as his land 
became more valuable through his enterprise in reclaiming 
the waste, and by the expenditure of his own capital? or that 
if the original labourer refused to pay the enhanced rent after 
due warning, the landlord would not be justified in letting his 
land to others who might be willing to pay it? Yet this com- 
munistic and revolutionary doctrine, striking obviously at the 
very root of all right in landed property, is involved in Sir John 
Lawrence’s measure for recognising and recording rights of ryot 
occupancy under the Oude talookhdars. He goes further. His 
proposal to fix a term of twelve years’ occupancy as entitling the 
ryot to right of holding permanently at a fixed rent, tends to 
demoralize the landlord-class, inasmuch as muleting in the 
penalty of loss of proprietary right in his own land the good and 
considerate landlord, who had treated his tenants well, and offer- 


* Vide page 184 of “ Blue Book.” 
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ing a premium of immunity from such confiscation to the harsh 
and grasping landlord, for the frequent eviction of his tenants. 
This point was urged by the Chief Commissioner, Mr. Wingfield. 
Nothing, indeed, could be more enlightened and conclusive, 
both in respect of true policy and sound political economy, than 
his views on the general question, embodied in the despatch of 
his secretary, dated 26th March, 1864.* 

Sir Hugh Rose, the Commander-in-Chief, in his minute of 
{7th Oct.,t while modestly disclaiming a mastery of “this purely 
civil question,” exhibits, nevertheless, a statesmanlike grasp of its 
essentially important bearings, and his superiority to the petty 
professional pretexts ou which a vital point of policy was about 
to be reversed. While the Governor-General was pulling straws 
with deputy commissioners and settlement officers as to the 
precise technical meaning of “beneficiary rights of occupancy,’ 
and the exact limits of the seigneurial rights of talookhdars 
generally, Sir Hugh Rose, in three pithy sentences, brushed 
away the cobwebs of the question by pointing out that “in the 
present case of Oude there was no room for discussion at all ; 
that the word of the late viceroy was plighted to maintain the 
talookhdars undisturbed in the position in which, for a high 
political object, he had placed them, and that the institution at 
all of the proposed enquiry into tenant rights in Oude was 
calculated to endanger the success of that policy, excite agrarian 
agitation and discontent, and disturb the propitious calm of one 
of the most influential positions of India.” 

Sir J. Lawrence’s coadjutors, Mr. Maine, Law Member, and 
Mr. Taylor, Ordinary Member of Council, support his policy in 
Oude, but in doing so, deal the unkindest cut of all to his 
Excellency’s position that he is not reversing Lord Canning’s 
policy. Mr. Maine, while admitting “as a matter of policy the 
inexpediency of abrupt recoils from one line of action to 
another,” assigns as a reason for suggesting some change of detail 
from the course which the Governor-General had recommended, 
that “it did not appear to him to amount on the fgce of it to so 
open a departure from Lord Canning’s policy.”} And Mr. 
Taylor, in adverting to Mr. Maine’s views, states his opinion that 
“they may be adopted without any breach of faith, although it 
may involve a departure from the previously declared policy of 
the Government.’§ And indeed, Sir J. Lawrence himself would 
appear to have had some misgiving as to the tevability of his 
disclaimer on this score ; for we find him subsequently remark- 
lug : “ Even supposing Lord maraidiadaleimenants had purposed 


* Page 106 of “ Blue Book.” + Ibid. p. 184. 
¢ Ibid. p. 174. § Ibid. p. 176. 
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not to acknowledge any occupancy rights, there are grave objec- 
tions to admitting that a course of policy adopted or announced 
by the Government of India carried with it a pledge or promise 
to any class affected by it.” A doctrine more calculated utterly 
to destroy the confidence of all classes in India in the Govern- 
ment under which they had fallen it would be impossible to 
enunciate. The conception was Mr. Maine’s. Trained as that justly 
celebrated jurist has been in the constitutional school of English 
politics, where the action of a free people, self-governed through 
its representatives, may safely modify itself to changing circum- 
stances—hardly aware, on tle other hand, as he can as yet be 
from his short experience of India and its motley millions, com- 
posed of divers races and creeds, that confidence in the word of 
the Government is the key-stone of the arch that bridges over 
the gulf between the governors and the governed, as the Duke 
of Wellington found and testified, we may understand the grounds 
of Mr. Maine’s doctrine which he crowns with the expression of 
his opinion that, “in point of fact, the very existence of a regular 
legislature in India is inconsistent with the notion of our faith 
being pledged to the policy of any particular year or period.” We 
say, such doctrines on the part of the Law Member of Council, 
being comparatively a stranger to India, are intelligible, indeed 
natural, from his stand-point. But that they should be endorsed 
by a high officer of the Government of some thirty years’ expe- 
rience of India, and this while in the responsible position of 
Governor-General of the country, certainly places Sir J. Law- 
rence quite at the top of that school of Indian politicians, the 
error of whose principles it is the purpose of the present article to 
expose. 

The Secretary of State, committed by the Governor-General’s 
appointment of Mr. Davis as Financial Commissioner in Oude, 
sanctions the proposed enquiry to the letter, but manifestly only 
to save the credit of the local government of India, for the 
sanction is hedged with so many reservations as practically to 
take the sting out of the measure.* The Home Government 
would appear clearly to have apprehended its dangerous and revo- 
lutionary character ; and so, while according an apparent sanction, 
take occasion to advert forcibly to the great political object of 
Lord Canning’s policy in placing the talookhdars in an influential 
position, and add the expression of the “deep regret which it 
would be to Her Majesty's Government if, carrying these recent 
measures into execution, any reasonable cause of complaint were 
given to the talookhdars.” The Indian Office despatch in question 
concludes with an injunction to take especial care “to maintain 
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the talookhdars in Oude in that position of consideration and 
dignity which Lord Canning’s Government contemplated con- 
ferring upon them.” This ought to suffice to protect them, 
but Sir J. Lawrence has the credit of possessing the genius 
of a strong will. Already the Chief Commissioner, Mr. Wing- 
field, who advocated their rights, has been removed from 
the province, and thus the Government of India has lost the 
services of one of its ablest administrators at one of the most 
difficult centres of rule. The remote result is in the future, 
but it is to be hoped that it will not be of a complexion to 
make us regret that Sir J. Lawrence neglected Mr. Wingfield’s en- 
treaty to “take into serious consideration the effect that might be 
produced in the minds not only of the people of Oude, but of the 
upper classes throughout India, if the rights solemnly guaranteed 
by the Viceroy in open durbar in the name of Her Majesty, 
should be infringed.” 

Before concluding our remarks on the present administration 
in India in relation to the subject of our review, it may be worth 
while to advert to the opinions of the local press regarding the 
head of that administration, formed from close observation of his 
measures on the spot. It will be in the recollection of our: 
readers who were watching the impression created by the 
appointment of Sir J. Lawrence to the Viceroyalty, that the 
press of India was unanimous in hailing it_as a good omen. 
Judging from the apparent success of his administration in the 
Punjab, much advantage was anticipated from the elevation to 
the supreme rule in India of an Indian official conversant with 
the people of the country and its institutions, some misgivings 
on the score of his religious proclivities and strong personal 
prejudices notwithstanding. Loud among the Io Pans was the 
voice of the leading journal of Calcutta, the Englishman, and 
of that of the N.W. Provinces, the Delhi Gazette. Let us hear 
the present opinion of these organs, speaking after fifteen months’ 
experience of Sir J. Lawrence’srule. Adverting to the export 
duties, the Englishman, in his overland issue of 22nd April, 
has the following remarks :— 


“We have every reason to believe, however, that in this matter the 
Financial Member is not the sole or the principal delinquent. The be- 
lief which attributes this great error to a higher source has been fully 
confirmed by the reception the Viceroy gave to the deputation of mer- 
chants who waited on him with their remonstrances. One of the best 
of executive officers, one of the most successful, if not brilliant of gover- 
nors, has turned out one of the most narrow-minded of administrators. 
The impassible curtness of Sir J. Lawrence’s reply to the deputation, 
which will be found elsewhere, shows that firmness of purpose may 
degenerate into obstinacy, and that the satrapy of a semi-barbarous 
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province is not the best school of either statesmanship or manners. 
It would indeed be fortunate for the country if this were the only 
evidence that the administration of the present Viceroy is an anachro- 
nism. ‘he last few days have been prolific of events confirmatory 
of a truth which has long been painfully evident. Instead of a mutiny 
to crush, or a turbulent population to overawe, we have at this time 
peaceful interests to be nurtured by conciliation and encouragement— 
commercial prosperity impatient for the loosening of its time-knitted 
bonds—capital wanting only the assurance of administrative wisdom, 
to pour into and fertilize the land. That conciliation, the resolution 
and breadth of view necessary to loosen those bonds, and that adminis- 
trative wisdom, are not in Sir John Lawrence. A ruler who in con- 
genial times might certainly have been useful, perhaps great, is an 
obstruction, and threatened with the loss of a well-earned reputation 
because he is misplaced.” 


And again, in commenting on the Oude question, the same 
journal concludes its remarks as follows :— 

“The official papers which we publish elsewhere are in themselves 
so damnatory that we should, by further comment upon the viceroy’s 
policy, waste time and space which can be employed on less painful or 
more profitable subjects.” 

The Delhi Gazette again, thus recants its faith in Sir John 
Lawrence :— . 

“Tt is almost unnecessary to say that we have been much disap- 
pointed, since only one opinion in regard to Sir J. Lawrence appears 
now to pervade every class of the community. For great ability, for 
breadth of mind or depth of thought, we never gave him credit; we 
were well aware that he owed to others, chiefly to subordinates, much 
of the reputation he possessed, but we did give him credit for that 
administrative ability which seizes on and converts to its own practical 
use (and thereby makes its own) the suggestions of abler minds ; 
we did expect from him downright independence and unswerving 
resolution in times of danger and in matters of difficulty, and we have 
therefore been, in common with others, utterly astounded at the entire 
absence of those qualities that he has betrayed since his accession to 
the viceregal throne, and at the lamentable failures which have charac- 
terized almost every stage ot his first campaign as Governor-General.” 

We must here bring to a close our remarks on Mr. Kaye’s 
volume, with the expression of our acknowledgments for the 
interest and instruction it has afforded us. The abundant 
authentic materials at his disposal he has handled, as might be 
expected from his high literary reputation, with the pen of a 
master. But, above all, he has clearly indicated the deep-rooted 
sources of the long growing disaffection in India, which cropped out 
in the mutiny of the native army, and attendant rebellion of large 
and influential classes of the people. The light he has atiorded 
we have availed ourselves of to scan attentively the proceedings 
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of the present administration in India, and in reference to the 
subject of our article, to judge whether the lesson of that great 
convulsion has been read aright. The reader who may have 
followed us through the preceding review, will, we think, concur 
with us in regarding the character of Sir J. Lawrence’s ad- 
ministration as retrograde, and its tendency, in respect of some 
prominent points to which Mr. Kaye refers the origin of the 
late rebellion, as eminently dangerous. According the fullest 
credit to the purity and benevolence of his motives, we cannot 
but consider it a matter of serious public concern that Sir J. 
Lawrence should have been placed in a position demanding of 
him, on paramount considerations of policy, a repression of the 
impulses of our weaker nature—a calm judicial calculation of the 
possible, while regarding the desirable. To elevate a delving pea- 
santry in the social scale was an amiable object, but to seek toaccom- 
plish it by reversing a settled policy and raising the inflaming 
question of “tenant-right” in the most inflammable province of 
tle empire, is hardly the act of a statesman. To christianize the 
benighted millions of that heathen land was pre-eminently a 
great, a glorious object; but to seek to bring it about in a 
day by establishing invidious social distinctions at the Viceregal 
Court between the converted and unconverted, is hardly 
calculated to impress the natives at large with an idea of the 
charity and toleration of the Christian faith which they are asked 
to embrace, but rather to emulate the intolerance of the 
Mahometan. ‘The history of the world presents no example of a 
sudden national conversion. In matters of faith, conviction is 
necessarily of slow growth. In the highest matter of religious 
faith, especially in a heathen land, the belief in the old faith 
with all its degrading superstitions has to die out before the 
mind can be fit to receive the impressions of the true. The 
“ Centre of Inditference” is the transition state through which 
the pilgrim in his progress must pass from the “ Everlasting No” 
to the “ Everlasting Yea.” Descending to details, we cannot but 
regard with great mistrust the purely professional character of Sir J. 
Lawrence’s administration, which may be referred to his exclusive 
and uninterrupted ofticial training. Nothing has sogreatatendency 
to dwarf the mind and confine the ideas within a narrow 
groove of routine as uninterrupted office. In the earnest and 
zealous pursuit of official desiderata in detail, the larger in- 
terests often which lie on either side pass neglected, perhaps 
unobserved. Again, the genius of a dominant will, which Sir J. 
Lawrence has the credit of possessing, is apt to degenerate into 
obstinacy, a domineering spirit, impatience of difference in 
opinion, and incapacity for calm deliberation and suspense of 
judgment. We tear Sir J. Lawrence has not escaped the 
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natural result of the liability. “Sie volo, sie jubeo” would 
appear to be the motto of his administration. 

If we thought that the maxims of Metcalfe found any accept- 
ance with the present viceroy, we might ask if he ever heard of 
a saying of that wise, great man. Speaking of the conduct of 
our political relations in India, Metcalfe observed propheti- 
cally :—“ May I never see the day when the Hookum Shid* 
of our judicial courts is introduced into the practice of our 
intercourse with the princes and chiefs of India.” 

Instances in illustration of the leading features of Sir J. 
Lawrence’s administration will occur in plenty to those who 
have followed us through the preceding notice of his 
measures. They are very much of the complexion that 
might have been expected from the principles of that 
school of Indian politicians of which he is now the head, 
only intensified by the influence of the energetic and personal 
character and official ability for which Sir J. Lawrence is distin- 
guished. We believe those principles of government, as applied 
to our empire in India, to be wrong: but waiving the discus- 
sion of that question in the abstract, one thing is certain, viz., 
that the present administration in India, in respect of many 
points of policy, is running in the same grooves which our author, 
Mr. Kaye, has clearly shown us led up to the recent rebellion ; 
and that consequently such a course of policy being presumably 
distasteful to the aristocracy and people of India, can ob- 
viously only be safely persisted in during the presence of 
the vast European force which at present garrisons India. 
Are the people of England prepared to maintain seventy 
thousand men—the greater proportion of all the armies of the 
kingdom —in perm: ment garrison in India, subject to the dete- 
rioration in physique and demoralization in mordle incidental to 
service in that country? Well might Mr. Cobden exclaim— 
“Tam mute and silenced when I recollect that I have been 
protesting against war ever since I came into public life, 
but I have never succeeded in preventing wars all over the 
world.” He might well be mute and silenced on beholding 
the meddling and muddling that brought on the wretched 
Sittana and Bhotan wars, converting the late flourishing 
finances to a condition of present and prospective deficit. How- 
ever indifferently we may look on now at the diversion of so 
large a proportion of our troops to India, we can only repeat 
that, in the event of England being involved in war in Europe, 
many of the Indian regiments would probably be withdrawn to 





* “Tt is ordered;” the heading of all recorded orders in the India law 
courts. 
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meet the exigencies of the occasion. What, then, would become 
of India, if a policy ofrepression within, and aggression with- 
out, be persisted in up to the eleventh hour ? 

But supposing, on the other hand, that it were decided upon 
in all contingencies to maintain the British force in India at 
its highest athletic standard, so as to render a second rebellion 
impossible, the danger to England would only assume another 
and perhaps more fatal form. This we cannot more appro- 
priately indicate than by quoting, in conclusion, the words 
of Mr. Bright, which, though uttered years ago, are 
equally applicable now :—“I hope it will never be said that 
the time had come when the arms of England were irresistible 
in India, but that India was avenged, inasmuch as she broke 
the power of England by the intolerable evils she imposed 
upon her, the vast amount of men and money required to keep 
India in subjection being a burden she was unable to bear.”* 





* Specch in House of Commons on Indian Loan, Ist August, 1859. 
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[' is unfortunate on many accounts that so few people in England 
read the Dutch language with facility. Classical and academical 
persons in this country venture to touch on theological discussions only 
in a timid and superficial manner; they are carried on in the Nether- 
lands with thoroughness, learning, and pure love of truth, with open- 
ness, and by the persons whose positions point them out as the proper 
persons to undertake the work. The Bishop of Natal deserves warmest 
thanks for introducing us to one, not the least distinguished of 
the Biblical critics with whom that country at this time abounds." 
Professor Kuenen has brought a most complete critical inquiry on the 
Pentateuch and Book of Joshua into a wonderfully small compass. 
But in comparing the bulk of his work with that of the Bishop of 
Natal, it must be remembered that in the case of the latter, a great 
deal of matter was necessary in order to convince the English reader 
that the authorship of the Pentateuch was even a fair matter of dis- 
cussion. Professor Kuenen is able to enter at once in medias res. 
The general results of the inquiries of the two authors coincide in the 
main, although with differences in detail, as was to be expected. The 
older partof the Pentateuch is assigned by the Bishop of Natal to the 
ae Samuel—by Professor Kuenen, with some exceptions, to the age 

David or Solomon: the composition of Deuteronomy belongs, 
poi Si to the former, to the reign of Josiah—according to the 
latter, to the days of Manasseh. At the same time Professor Kuenen 
speaks with more certainty than the English critic of the undoubted 
Mosaic basis of the Hebrew legislation. His general survey of the 
growth of the legislation is as follows—pp. 75-78. 

Moses left the laws of the ten commandments in their original form, 
and perhaps a few other ordinances in writing, with oral directions for 
the regulation of the religious and political life of the Israelites. 
About the end of the time of the Judges, or in David’s reign, the 
Book of the Covenant (Exod. xx. 22—xxiii.) came into existence, and 
songs and patriarchal traditions began to be written down. After the 
completion of the temple of Solomon, the origin and settlemeni of the 
theocracy was composed, beginning with the creation of heaven and 
earth, and ending with the conquest of Canaan. This “ Book of 
Origins” remained in the hands of the priesthood, and received con- 


1 «The Pentateuch and the Book of Joshua critically examined.’’ By Professor 
A. Kuenen, of Leyden. Translated from the Dutch, and edited, with Notes, by 
the Right Rev. J. W. Colenso, D.D., Bishop of Natal. London: Longmans. 
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tinual additions, although its legal system was never thoroughly 
arried into effect. A further efforsc was made by some unknown 
prophet—the author of Deuteronomy, in the time of Manasseh—to 
bring the Mosaic principles into supreme authority. He was inspired 
with the same conviction which had moved earlier authors, namely, 
that they were writing in the spirit of tze great legislator, and he had 
no difficulty, according to the then notions of literary morality, in 
representing his addresses and laws as Mosaic, and even in attributing 
the writing of them to Moses himself. Lastly, the documents of the 
Pentateuch were brought into their present form shortly before the 
Babylonish captivity. And the Professor sums up— 

“Tf a law can only ¢/ex be called Mosaic, when it has been committed to 
writing by Moses himself, ouly very few of the ordinances of the Pentateuch 
can deserve this name. But inasmuch as the legislation comprised in the 
Pentateuch contains, as a whole, the development of the principles expressed 
by Moses—inasmuch as, for a great part, it is nothing else than a description, 
in a legislative form, of the usages and institutions called into life by Moses— 
it may throughout be regarded, in a wider sense of the word, as Mosaic. We 
must, consequently, admit that most of the laws originated after Moses, some 
even long after him; that the Pentateuch itself contains ordinances which 
conflict with Mosaic institutions. But, at the same time, we hold it to be 
certain that no prescriptions are found in it, which would not tend to main- 
tain the principles, and to carry out the proper plan of Moses—the forming of 
a people dedicated to the service of Jehovzh alone—in accordance with the 
lessons of experience and the continually changing necessities of the age.”’— 


, 


p- 7 . 

The majority in England do not yet understand that a law may be 
Mosaic, as having originated with Moses, though it were not written 
by him in its existing form, and in its existing connexion with the 
narrative. And, as Kuenen says elsewhere, “the traditionary view 
according to which Moses wrote the whole Pentateuch, must always 
be well distinguished from the tradition concerning Moses, the law- 
giver of Israel” (p. 180). It follows also that in the three middle 
books of the Pentateuch we have not a journal of events, but only a 
clothing for the legislation, partly taken from the popular traditions, 
and partly invented for the special purpose. Perhaps one of the most 
useful portions of Professor Kuenen’s work is to be found in the 
20th chapter, pp. 59—65 on The Pentateuch and the Literature 
of Israel. It is frequently said that the truth and Mosaic authorship 
of the whole of the Pentateuch are implied in the whole of the sub- 
sequent history, and in the whole subsequent literature of Israel. Of 
this literature the writings of the prophets form the most important 
portion. It is remarkable that Malachi is the first of the prophets 
who mentions Moses as the lawgiver of Israel, then the author of the 
Book of Danicl. Other prophets speak of him as the deliverer of 
Israel from Egypt. But there is no reference in any of the prophets 
previous to the captivity to an ancient law handed down in writing frou 
Moses. It was only with Ezra and Nehemiah that the obligation of 
the written law was enforeed as the rule of faith and life. There 
are, moreover, but scanty references in the earlier prophets to the his- 
torical events recorded in the Pentateuch. And allusions to the 
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destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah (Amos iv. 11), the story of Balaam 
(Micah vi. 5), of the passage of the Red Sea (Isaiah x. 26), imply the 
existence of the traditions, but not the then existence of the Penta- 
teuchal narratives as we now have them, for their source. At a later 
period there is a great resemblance between Jeremiah and the Book of 
Deuteronomy, and Ezekiel seems to have been familiar with the whole 
of the legal institutions of the historical books. The writer of the 
Book of Kings refers to the Pentateuch, and the compiler of the 
Chronicles does so still more frequently ; these references, however, 
belong properly to the age of the writers. With respect to the poetical 
books, it has been maintained that the Proverbs and Psalms imply the 
existence of the law in its present form in the Davidic or Solomonic 
age. But the expressions of “law,” “ statutes,” and the like, have no 
necessary reference to any written law at all, and most of the Psalms 
which are ascribed to David are, as appears from internal evidence, of 
a later date. Hence our author is led to the conviction that the 
Pentateuch cannot be proved to have existed in its present form before 
the commencement of the Babylonish captivity. 

in a previous number (Oct. 1864) we remarked on the interest which 
naturally attached to the posthumous lectures of Schleiermacher on 
the Lite of Jesus, delivered by him in 1832, and before the great move- 
ment which took its origin from the “ Life of Jesus,” by Strauss ; and 
we observed that the particular conclusions of Schleiermacher, though 
they might not be ultimately tenable, might serve for a halting-place 
for ‘these who were not yet prepared to follow out a thorough criticism 
to its conclusions. Strauss justly considers, speaking of Germany, that 
the fact of the wide acceptance in the present day of the views of 
Schleiermacher concerning the person of Jesus and the Gospel history, 
is a sure indication of the more penetrating spirits—the van of the 
inquirers—having already made good their ground in advance of him. 
In the critique now before us,? the object of Strauss is to demonstrate 
how incapable the Christology of Schleiermacher is to furnish a resting 
place for the Christian inquirer—and he expresses it as his purpose to 
break the last barrier which shuts out as yet the full tide of reason and 
science from the haven of Christian theology. The essential part and 
kernel of Schleiermacher’s doctrine was that which concerned the per- 
son of Jesus Christ—his half-rationalizing, half-mystical explanations 
of the miracles of the New Testament might give way before clearer 
scientitic knowledge and before a cooler criticism. But he conceived 
of the person of Jesus as beyond the reach of science and criticism on 
one side, although subject to it on another. His is the last effort to 
represent one who, as an actual man, must have been subject to all con- 
ditions of human life, as at the same time an object of belief and 
worship—as true man and yet in his nature singular and above all 
men. ‘The criticism of the writings which purport to be histories of 
Jesus, tends to prove, that while for the natural side of that life there 
may bea historical foundation, the supernatural has its source in the 





2 “Der Christus ine G iene a der Jesus der Geschichte.” Eine Kritik 
des Schleiermacher'schen Leben Jesu. Von David Friederich Strauss. Berlin. 
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imaginations, affections, or inferences of his followers, and that while 
their inferences nay be accounted for from the conditions under which 
they lived, they do not supply any just ground for the drawing of like 
inferences by ourselves. In the present day we have learnt to regard 
all things in heaven and earth differently from the New Testament 
writers and the founders of the Christian doctrine. We can nv longer 
regard as true the things which the Evangelists relate, as they relate 
them; we can no longer regard as necessary to salvation the things 
which were believed by them. In a certain sense our God is different 
from their God, our world is undoubtedly difierent, and our Christ can no 
longer be the same. And a truthful exegesis of their writings leads not 
to an adoption of their faith, but to make manifest the gulf which exists 
between their modes of thought and our own. ‘This applies especially 
to the fourth Gospel. And it follows, according to Strauss, that if we 
can no longer conceive with the author of that Gospel, of Jesus Christ 
us the “ Word made flesh,” we ought to cease to apply to him such 
terms as “ Redeemer,” “ Light of the World,” which, used in different 
senses from those which they bore with the Scriptural writers, can only 
be misleading and deceptive. 

In an appendix is given a reprint from the National-Zeitung of 
Strauss’s critique of Dr. Schenkel’s “ Charakter-bild Jesu.” The in- 
terest of this work of Dr. Schenkel’s,? which is in course of translation 
in the Revue de Théologie, consists partly in the immense progress 
which the learned professor has made since the publication of his 
Dogmatik in 1558, partly also in the fact of its having been the 
oceasion of proceedings against him in the supreme Church consistory 
of Baden. One hundred and seventeen clergymen petitioned for his 
deprivation, but were defeated. Nevertheless, Strauss, as may be sup- 
posed, is not satistied with the work, and characterizes it as resuming 
with one hand to satisfy the Creed, that which it has surrendered with 
the other to the demands of criticism—of which the issue is that a 
great deal too much is resumed to consist with criticism, but not 
enough to satisfy the Creed. Dr. Schenkel, indeed, pleads that as his 
object is to present a “ portraiture’’ of Jesus, he is not engaged with 
the dogma which is concerned with his unseen divinity; but Strauss 
presses him with his concessions concerning the “infaney’”’ which he 
surrenders as legendary—where, then, is the miraculous and divine 
conception ? also concerning the miracles, which he resolves partly into 
natural influences operating through the moral nature of their sub- 
jects, partly into embellishments of real transactions; and especially 
with his apparent surrender of the Resurrection of Jesus himself, which 
is neither miracle nor natural recovery, but an inference on the part of 
the disciples from their finding the tomb empty. And Strauss protests 
with his usual energy against the application to Jesus of those titles 
which can belong to him properly only in an orthodox sense, against still 
constituting him the central object in worship, and still professing to 
observe the cycle of the Christian festivals. Strauss, from his point of 

$ ** Das Charakterbild Jesu.” Ein biblischer Versuch yon Dr. Daniel Schenkel, 
grossherzogl. badischens Kirchenrath und Professor der Theologie. Wiesbaden. 
3 Aufl, 1864, 
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view, may be logicaliy consistent, but even he will find it a more 
arduous undertaking to abolish a culéws than to unsettle a belief. 

The essays of M. Barthélemy St. Hilaire, on “ Mahomet and the 
Coran,”’ is a reprint of articles which have appeared in the Journal des 
Savans, suggested by the works of M. A. Sprenger and Mr. W. Muir 
on the “ Life and Doctrine of the Prophet.’ * We have long out- 
grown the vulgarity which would exalt Jesus into a divine teacher by 
stigmatizing Mahomet as an impostor, and it is only with those who 
from time to time would amuse women and children with readings from 
the Apocalypse, that the Arabian Prophet and the Pope are the two 
legs of the great Apostasy. Mahommedanism takes its place along with 
other religions in the history of the world. It may not be the purest, 
but it is one of the purest ; it may not be capable of a universal spread, 
but it appears to be best fitted for a large portion of the human race. 
‘There is a considerable elegance in M. Saint Hilaire’s reviews and com- 
pilations, but a want of thoroughness and precision of judgment. He 
has prefixed to this reprint a discussion on the relations between philo- 
sophy and religion, the object of which appears to be to obscure the 
inference which necessarily follows from the observation of the spread 
of other world-wide religious «ystems, that Christianity, whatever its 
relative superiority, had, like them, a natural origin. M. B. St. 
Hilaire appears to us to play fast and loose with the supernatural 
claims of Christianity, to confound religion with theology, and that 
abstract theology which is a “ sister of philosophy ”’ with the theology 
of a dogmatic system. 

The Islamismn® of the learned Dr. Dozy of Leiden, author of “ De 
Isracliten te Mecea,” of which we noticed a translation into German in 
our number for October, 1864, is a far superior work on the same sub- 
ject. It is most complete in its account of the historical cireumstances 
and preparations out of which Mohammedanism sprang, and gives 
a well compiled account of its subsequent influence on the world, and of 
its sects and actual position at the present day. The more cautious 
observers are little disposed to think that its end is approaching. And 
the tenacity with which it seems likely to retain its hold of wide- 
spread populations, and those not barbarian or incapable of civilization, 
renders it, together with Judaism and the several forms of Christianity, 
most worthy of the attention of those who would build up a science 
of religion. For the concrete religions, it will be found, take their 
specilic forms according to certain laws, which must be ascertained by 
means of the same pains-taking and dispassionate investigation which 
has been so amply rewarded in other departments of inquiry. 

Serving to the same end, is another learned work, forming part 
of the same series of publications, and executed in the same 
calm and judicial spirit—the “ Religion of Zoroaster,’ brought 





4 ‘Mahomet et le Coran, précédé d’une Introduction sur les devoirs mutuels de 
la Philosophie et de Ja Religion.” Par J. Barthélemy Saint Hilaire, Membre de 
VInstitut, kc., &c. Paris. London: D. Nutt. 1365. 

5 «De Voornaamste Godsdieurten.”’ Het Islamisme. Door Dr. R. Dozy, 
Hoogleerar te Leiden. Haarlem. London: Triibner and Co. 
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down to the fall of the old Persian kingdom, by C. P. Tiele.® 
If the religion of Zoroaster cannot be said to exist to the same ex- 
tent as the religion of Mahomet, it yet lives in the tenets of the 
Parsees ; and it has this claim upon our interest, that it modified Ju- 
daism, and through Judaism, Mahommedanism and Christianity them- 
selves. All modern researches into the subject lead to the belief that 
the dualism which is found in the Hebrew and Christian Scriptures, 
is of Zoroastrian origin—the Fall, as we have it in the third chapter 
of Genesis, and the consequent doctrines of original sin and of atone- 
ment, as we find them in St. Paul and Augustine. It remains to be 
seen whether this dualism will abide as an essential of Christianity. 
It was essential to Zoroastrianism ; it will perhaps be found, that it 
only remains among ourselves as a superstition, which the time has 
arrived for casting off. 

A collection of sermons by Dr. Zaalberg, preached at the Hague, 
on “the religion of Jesus and modern tendencies,’ forms a volume of 
singular interest.7 They are a vindication of his right to retain his 
place as a minister of the Reformed Church of the Netherlands, while 
deciding against the old orthodoxy every question at issue between it 
and the modern Christianity. In thoroughness and distinet grappling 
with the questions raised, these addresses are superior even to those 
of M. Colani and of Dr. Schwartz, and abound in passages of the 
greatest eloquence and vigour. The sermons themselves were pro- 
voked by repeated challenges to the liberal clergy to justify their 
position; and after their delivery, proceedings were taken against the 
author in the Church Court for having violated his subscriptions. It 
was decided that he had not done so. A conclusion which shows the 
Church of the Netherlands to be the most free of any of the regularly 
constituted Churches of Christendom. While fully acknowledging 
the Christian religion to be the most perfect of all religions, Dr. Zaal- 
berg does not distinguish, by a difference in kind, the inspiration of the 
Biblical writers, teachers, and prophets, from that which has moved 
other good men and teachers. And he says, the great conflict of our 
day centres in the question as to the natural or supernatural origin of 
religion. “ Has our religion become what it has become in a natural 
manner in the course of ages, or is it in its birth and earliest develop- 
ment, not the product of natural principles, but of miraculous inter- 
ventions and operations of God?’ (p.37). Dr. Zaalberg extends his 
denial of miracle to those of the New Testament, which not only con- 
tradict the natural order of the Divine Government, but rest on in- 
sufficient evidence, and are not necessarily connected with the real 
kernel of this religion. Thus the visible Ascension, the corporeal 
Resurrection, the miraculous conception of Jesus, are eliminated. The 
portraiture of the Lord himself, and the description of His teaching, 





® “ De Godsdienst van Zarthrusta van haar oustaan in Baktrié, tot den val 
van het Oud-Perzische Rijk,” door C. P. Tiele. Haarlem. London : Triibner 
and Co. 1865. 

7 “ De Godsdienst van Jezus en de moderne Rigting. Christelijke Toespraken 
over de Godsdienstige Vragen des ‘Tijds,” door Dr. J. C. Zaalberg, Pz. ’SGraven- 
hage. London: Triibner and Co. 1865. 
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Dr. Zaalberg finds rather in the three first Gospels than in the fourth. 
Nothing can be better done than the exposition given of the Gospel 
question—which it is shown can be sufficiently and intelligibly laid 
open to the understanding of a congregation of ordinary education in 
the compass of a single discourse. specially worthy of remark is 
also the manner in which the learned divine vindicates the right of those 
who attach themselves to the New Reformation to claim kindred with 
the Old Reformed Church of the Netherlands. The essential doctrine 
of Calvinism is found in the recognition of the Divine sovereignty. 
The moderns, therefore, who acknowledge all human action and passion, 
will, and agency, to be embraced in one comprehending Divine order, 
hold to this fundamental principle of the Reformed Church.  Pela- 
gianism and Arminianism set man and God, nature and grace, in op- 
position : for they must,be opposed or contrasted in order to co-operate. 
Miracle, indeed, can have no place either in the material or spiritual 
universe ; for that would be in contradiction to the unchangeable and 
omnipresent sovereignty of the Almighty. The old Calvinists deduced 
from the principle of the Divine sovereignty the doctrine of everlasting 
damnation, but it is equally consistent with it to look forward, with 
St. Paul, to the universal happiness of all mankind, when “ God shall 
be all in all.” A greater service could not possibly be rendered to 
young ministers of religion, and inquiring students of theology, than 
by a translation into English of these most freespoken but thoroughly 
religious-minded sermons. 

Little reliance can be placed upon a commentator who acknowledges 
himself bound by a principle which must oblige him, in certain cases, 
to frame his interpretation in a particular way. Therefore, while it 
will no doubt add to the popularity of his commentary for the Dean of 
Canterbury to be known to be sale on the cardinal question of inspira- 
tion, it will deprive his book of all real value for the truth-loving English 
student. The oceasion for making a profession of faith on this 
subject arises on the interpretation to be given to St. Paul’s “ Man of 
Sin.” It is discussed in the introduction to the present volume, (ch. 
ix. § 8), under the heading of “ Prophetic Import of 2 Thess. ii. 1-12.” 
The author has passed in review a variety of interpretations ancient and 
modern, and comes to speak of Professor Jowett’s opinion that the 
Apostle was speaking, “not of some great conflict, decisive of the desti- 
nies of mankind,”’ but of a “ spiritual combat” which he beheld exter- 
nalized in the then history of the world. Of which hypothesis Dr. 
Alford says :— 

“Tt will be manifest to anyone who exercises a moment’s thought, that 
the question simply resolves itself into this: Was the Apostle, or was he not, 
writing in the power of a spirit higher than his own? In other words, we are 
here at the very central question of Ixspiration or no Inspiration—not 
disputing about its details, which have ever been matter of doubt 





8 “The New Testament for English Readers: containing the Authorized 
Version, with a revised English Text, Marginal References, and a Critical and 
By Henry Alford, DD., Dean of Canterbury. In 
Vol. 11. Part I. The Epistles of St. Paul. London; Rivingtons. 


Explanatory Commentary.” 
two volumes, 
18665. 
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among Christians; but just asking, for the Church and for the world— 
Have we, in any sense, God speaking the Bible, or have we not? If we 
have, then of all passages it is in these which treat so confidently of 
futurity that we must recognise His voice: if we have it not in these pas- 
sages, then where are we to listen for it at all? Does not this hypothesis, 
do not they who embrace it, at onee reduce the Scriptures to books 
written by men—their declarations to the assertions of dogmatizing teachers— 
their warnings to the apprehensions of excited minds—their promises to the 
visions of enthusiasts—their prophecies to anticipations which may be ac- 
counted for by the circumstauces of the writers, but have in them no objective 
permanent truth whatever ?”—p. 88. 


On such terms the Dean is “ not prepared’’ to deal with the question; 
he “ believes the promise’ (John xvi. 13) that the Spirit should lead 
the Apostles into all truth; and that we have the result in the Epistles. 
Nevertheless, what St. Paul meant by his expressions is “ open to the 
widest and freest discussion,” with the safeguard, however, and proviso, 
that what he did mean is “ truth for us to receive, not opinion for us 
to canvass.” Dr. Alford is incapable of understanding that God may 
be speaking in the Bible, without speaking miraculously ; nor does he 
see the absurdity of talking of our receiving as truth propositions 
which we cannot understand, which are shut up in enigmatic language, 
or of which there may be a dozen more or less likely and unlikely inter- 
pretations between whici: it is impossible to choose. Nevertheless the 
Dean appears to get this much out of it. What St. Paul said concerning 
the Man of Sin must be true, for it occurs in a prophetic passage which 
claims a special inspiration, and therefore he could not have meant the 
Man of Sin of a person shortly to appear, or the coming of Christ,—of 
a personal coming soon to take place; because the event has shown 
that that could not have been true; and therefore it could not mean 
the Pope, or Mahomet, or Napoleon, and so forth. And thus we arrive 
at the conclusion that the lawless one, in the full prophetic sense, is 
not yet come, though 1800 years later we stand, with respect to him, 
where the Apostles stood, and “when it shall be is as much hidden 
from us as from them.” So that the Dean fails back upon an inter- 
pretation not very dissimilar from that of Professor Jowett, that the 
“lawless one” is the “lawlessness” which has ever been working in the 
lives and speeches and writings of men; in fact, is an externalization and 
personification of a principle which the Apostle saw at work when he 
looked about him. Only that which in the Professor iz neology is 
sound exposition in the Dean, because he arrives at it through the 
profession of his belief in inspiration, specially of the prophetic Serip- 
tures, and not the least, of those passages of them of which can only be 
affirmed that their meaning must be true, though we may not be able 
to determine which it is. For our own part, we should prefer the 
more natural solution of 2 Thess. ii. 1-12, namely, that St. Paul parti- 
cipated the Apocalyptic expectations with which we are familiar in the 
Book of Daniel, the Book of Enoch, and the Ascension of Isaiah,—that 
he looked for a personal ayvopoc shortly to be revealed, shortly to be 
destroyed at the zapoveia of the Lord; and that in this expectation 
he was mistaken. 

Q 
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Dr. Ryder’s Donnellan Lecture for 1863? is a well-meaning attempt 
to establish a “'Theodicy” on the basis of the “revealed” doctrine of the 

“Atonement.” The Author endeavours to steer clear of the shock to our 
moral sense which is given by the Calvinistic scheme on the one hand, 
and by Mr. Mansel’s hypothes sis of the suspension of the moral laws by 
their Divine author on the other, and also protests against what he 
conceives to be the pantheistic principles of the Essayists and Re- 
viewers. Between the various shades of pantheism, properly or impro- 
perly so called, we apprehend Dr. Ryder is not very well able to 
discriminate. He apparently considers that to deny miracle and inter- 
position is pantheism, and amounts to a denial of a “ personal’ Deity. 
Yet it is perfectly orthodox to hold that the Deity is everywhere 
throughout the universe actually present, and not only by omniscience 
and potentially ; it therefore belongs to @ posteriori inquiry, and 
not to & priori definition, to determine whether that universal presence 
is manifested by continued orderly operations, or by fitful energies ; 
for in neither case is personality either necessarily implied or necessarily 
excluded. In opposition to the Calvinistie theory of the partial apph- 
cation of the benefits of the “Atonement,” Dr. Ryder maintains that 
the remedy was as widely operating as the disease: “ As in Adam all 
die, even so in Christ shall all be made alive.” But he shrinks, although 
with hesitation, from inferring a universalist doctrine. As far as he has 
pushed this moral argument against the hypothesis of the vulgar 
Calvinism, Dr. Ryder has manifestly made good his ground; but if he 
will not follow his own premises to the issue of Univer. salism, he is but 
a milder Calvinist himself. And this reflection does not appear to have 
occurred to him: if the remedy of the Atonement is represented in 
Scripture to be as large in its operation as the disease of the Fall; if 
the stroke, as it is sometimes expressed, was arrested ere it fell; and if, 
consequently, every man here placed in probation will be equitably 
dealt with, it is precisely the same thing to the human agent as if there 
had been neither Fall nor Atonement,—the one neutralizes the other ; 
man is neither the better nor worse off than he wouldotherwise havebeen; 
he will be judged in respect of his advantages ; and allowance will be 
made for his disadvantages. Are we then sure that Fall and Atone- 
ment have actually taken place. The theodicy is as acceptable on the 
supposition of neither as on the sup position of both. There are some 
very fruitful thoughts in this volume of Dr. Ryder’s, which he will, 
perhaps, feel himself at liberty on some other occasion to pursue to 
their legitimate conclusions. 

In the year 1862 Mr. William Binny Webster founded a lectureship 
in Edinburgh in connexion with the Free Chureh of Scotland, to be 
called the Cunningham Lecture, in memory of the late Rev. Dr. Cun- 
ringham, Principal of the Free Church College, and Professor of Chure!i 








9 <The Scriptural Doctrine of Acceptance with God, considered in reference 
to Neologian Hermeneutics.” In six Lectures. Preached before the University 
of Dublin, in 1863, on the foundation of the late Mrs. Anne Donnellan. By 
Arthur Gore Ryder, D.D., ex-Scholar of Trinity College, Dublin, and Head Master 
of the Erasmus Smith Grammar School, Tipperary. Dublin: Hodges, Smith, 
and Co. 1805. 
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History. Each course of lectures is not to consist of less than six, and 
the lecturer is to choose his own subject within the range of apologetical, 
doctrinal, controversial, exegetical, pastoral, or historical theology, sub- 
ject to the consent of the council appointed under the trust. Dr. 
Candlish was nominated to deliver the first course of lectures in 1864. 
Tn these lectures we are presented with a somewhat remarkable attempt 
at Calvinistie development.!0 With the highest reverence for the 
“ Westminster Confession,” which Dr. Candlish anticipates will even- 
tually°command the consent of universal Christendom, he is yet of 
opinion that on some points it requires to be supplemented. His 
opinion of creeds generally is, that they mark off the territory which 
has been seen and actually surveyed, and set up landmarks on it for 
the guidance of those who shall come after. Thus the dogmatism of 
the Christian Church is necessarily progressive. “ The Augustinian 
doctrine of grace, and the Lutheran article of justification, were move- 
ments in advance.” Dr. Candlish thinks he is able to indicate the 
direction in which may be made an advance of a similar kind. His 
notion appears to be that the original relation of man to God is not a 
filial relation, but a relation of servants or subjects. Nor does redemp- 
tion or justification do more than absolve from penalty, or reinstate in 
a condition which is not as yet that of sonship. 


“There is not a hint of sonship in all that is said of Paradise, or of man’s 
sin and fall there. Nay, I hold that what is revealed of God’s treatment of 
Adam in the garden is palpably irreconcilable with the idea of anything like 
the paternal and filial relation subsisting between them. Not a hint is given 
of his (Adam’s) having violated, when he transgressed, any filial obligation. 
Nor, in the sentence pronounced upon him, is there any trace whatever of his 
heing subjected to fatherly discipline and correction. All about it is strictly, 
I should say exclusively, forensic and judicial. It is the legal condemnation 
of a servant, not the fatherly chastisement of a son.”—p. 127. 

And, on the other hand, as to the redemption : 

“ Accordingly, the remedial work of Christ is always represented in Serip- 
ture in exact consistency with its representation of the evil to be remedied— 
as purely and wholly legal, forensic, and judicial. That is its character, so 
fur as it consists in his becoming his people’s surety and ransom. He redeems 
them from the curse of the law. It 1s nowhere said that he atones for any 
filial offence ; any offence committed by them as sons against God as their 
Father. If they sinned in that character and relation, then sin, so far as ap- 
pears from Scripture, is, up to this hour, unexpiated. Surely that is a concln- 
sion somewhat startling. And yet it seems to me to follow inevitably, and by 
the inexorable force of logic, from the notion of man’s original relation to God 
being filial.’—p. 128. 

Extremes meet; the doctrine that no atonement is revealed for 
offences committed in the filial relation, is not unlike tnat of the High 
Churchman, who maintains that the promises of forgiveness of sins in 
the Scripture do not apply to the regenerate who fall into sin, whose 





10 “The Fatherhood of God.” Being the First Course of the Cunningham 
Lectures delivered before the New College, Edinburgh, in March, 1864. By 
Robert S. Candlish, D.D., Principal of the New College, and Minister of Free St, 
George's Church, Edinburgh : Adam and Charles Black. 1865. 
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reconciliation is left to the ministry of the Church. But the extremes 
diverge again, because the new birth of Dr. Candlish is different from 
the regeneration of the Puseyite, in that it implies the perseverance of 
the converted. The sum ef the matter is, that as fathers of the Church, 
reformers and divines, have, from other metaphors used by the Biblical 
writers in argument and illustration, drawn inferences incapable of 
verilication concerning the nature of the Divine Being, and the rela- 
tions, conscious or unconscious between him and mankind, so there 
is here a certain mine of inference hitherto not fully worked. 

*T hold them, therefore, to have virtually left the whole of that department 
of theology which bears on God’s paternal relation to his people, and their 
filial relation to Him, an entirely open question, a perfect ¢abula rasa, so far 
as any verdict or deliverance of theirs is concerned. J consider that we have 
the fullest liberty to sink shafts in this mine which they evidently had not 
explored, if only we take care that our digging shall do no damage to any of 
the far more important mines which they did explore, and explored so tho- 
roughly and so well.”—p. 286. 

Perhaps, after all, Dr. Candlish may be disposed to exaggerate 
his claims to originality in the conception of the filial relation as 
subsisting only between those who have been born again in Christ, and 
their heaveniy Father. Thus wehave ia volume iv. of Edward Irving’s 
works,! now before us, several discourses, entitled “God our Father,” 
of which two, the 19th and 20th, touch on many points relied upon by 
Dr. Candlish. Irving held that “the fatherhood of God could not be 
revealed before the revelation of the Son ;” or that the name could be 
known before the truth was known upon which it rested. He is a 
Father because He hath an only-begotten Son, and a Father to those 
to whom the Son shall reveal him (p. 272). And though in the Old 
Testament He sometimes allowed Himself to be called Father, He 
seldom allowed Himself to be spoken of under that form or illustration. 
Irving, perhaps, allowed more foreshadowing of the doctrine of adoption 
in the Old Testament than Dr. Candlish does, and he connected the reve- 
lation of it in the New Testament more than Dr. Candlish with the 
mystery revealed under the Gospel of the Sonship of the only-begotten 
one. In other respects he said substantially the same thing :— 

“Tn what condition, then, was the former Church? In the condition not 
of free-born children, but in the condition of bondsmen and slaves. There 
was no liberty nor adoption into the family till the Son was manifested, and 
thus they that were made free were free indeed ; there was no power in visible 
existence which could make us children until He came unto His own, and His 
own received him not; but unto as many as received him gave he power to 
become sons of God.”—p. 305. 

The English public reads very greedily personal explanations and 
secret history of literary, political, and religious movements, which 
will account for the eagerness with which Dr. Newman’s “ Apologia” 
was received.!” There was also the entertaining spectacle of a literary 


1 «The Collected Writings of Edward Irving.” In five volumes. Edited by 
his nephew, the Rev. G. Carlyle, M.A. Vol. IV. London: Alexander Strahan, 
publisher. 1865. 

12 «History of my Religious Opinions.”” By John Henry Newman, D.D., of 
the Oratory of St. Philip Neri. London: Longmans. 1865. 
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duel between two authors cf distinction. In the duel it has been 
generally acknowledged Dr. Newman had the advantage, especially 
when his adver sary lost his opportunity of recovering the slip which 
he had made by a sufficiently ample amende. The other portion of 
the work, which is now reprinted by itself, possessed also some of the 
interest which attaches to the autobiographies of persons whose names 
gg ong been before the world. But it is an apology for the life of 
Dr. Newman, and nothing more. It can serve for no beacon or guid- 
ance to another. It is a defence of his own change of religion, but it 
would be useless to ge to it for arguments which would justify a like 
change in anyone else. From beginning to end it is thoroughly and 
intensely personal. And it leaves a painful impression to observe how 
the opposition which Dr. Newman necessarily experienced in a long 
and arduous controversy should have rankled in his sensitive and 
retentive heart to this very day. For, in fact, during those contro- 
versies the imputations on his sincerity and truthfulness which he 
imagines have been since clinging to him, came from quarters—religious 
newspapers and the like—which he could very well afford to despise. 
The authorities of the university appear to have treated him with every 
consideration and respect. He could not reasonably make into a per- 
sonal offence that he was “ posted on every buttery-hatch in the univer- 
sity,” when it was the professed object of the Resolution of the Heads 
of Houses, to which he refers, to disclaim, on the part of the university, 
any authorization of a treat which, up to that time, had remained 
anonymous. It does not seem that when once Dr. Newman had 
avowed himself as the author of No. 90, any step whatever was taken 
by the authorities, or by any person of repute, to throw any stigma 
upon him ; indeed, Mr. “Kingsley has been the first person ‘of name 
who from that time to the present has given Dr. Newman the opportu- 
nity for which he has been waiting of justify ing himself from the charge 
of insincerity, which has been, as he conceives, floating in the popular 
mind. But the Heads of Houses in 1841 foresaw what Dr. Newman did 
not yet perceive, that his ideas of Catholicity must eventually lead 
him, and others who adopted them, out of the Anglican Church. Of 
the new matter in the present reprint there is an addendum (A.), in 
which Dr.Newman restates that it was the “ Liberals” who drove him 
from Oxford. But the Liberals did not then exist as a party. The 
Heads of Houses who censured the tract were of the old high and dry 
and Evangelical schools. Arnold’s pupils were as yet quite young, 
hardly out of undergraduateship. The propositions which Dr. New- 
man enumerates (pp. 294-296) as familiar to him among the tenets of 
Liberalism thirty years ago, were certainly not professed by any persons 
who influenced the proceedings against No. 90 in 1841. It may be 
true that as there was a tendency in Dr. Newman and his friends 
towards Rome, or, as he would call it, to the Catholic Church, so there 
may have been at work the germs of a contrary tendency. Putting 
aside, however, all account of the school of Whately, which never 
issued in anything better than pettifogging distinctions, Dr. Newman 
undoubtedly sees to a great extent the past of 1541 through the spec- 
tacles of the present. We have not space to notice the paper in the 
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Appendix on “ Miracles,” which, however, tends to save miracle in some 
sense by blurring its definition ; but must especially recommend to the 
notice of our High Churchmen the note E. on “ the Anglican Church.” 


“ _. that it is something sacred—that it is an oracle of revealed doctrine— 
that. it can claim a share in St. Ignatius or St. Cyprian—that. it can take the 
rank, contest the teaching, and stop the path of the Chureh of St. Peter—that 
it can call itself the ‘ Bride of the Lamb’—this is the view of it which simply 
disappeared from my mind on my conversion, and which it would be almost a 
miracle to reproduce.” 

English bishops and priests who pride themselves on the Apostolical 
succession, and fancy themselves the channels of supernatural grace, 
are told that Dr. Newman would believe they have episcopal succes- 
sion from the time of the Apostles, if the Holy See were so to decide 
—but for himself he could not otherwise acquiesce in it, “for anti- 
quarian arguinents are altogether unequal to the urgency of visible 
facts.” Meanwhile, the English Church is to be tolerated by Catho- 
lies so long as they are “so small a number,” but it is explained 
honourably and fairly enough, with a view to possible contingencies 
and the indefeasible claims of Catholicism, that ‘in secular history 
we read of hostile nations having long truces, and renewing them 
from time to time, and that seems to be the position which the 
Catholic Church may fairly take up at present in relation to the 
Anglican Establishment.”’—p. 342.) 

lf any of Dr. Newman’s admirers should be disposed to infer from 
the literary success of the Apologia that he has also obtained any 
advantage in the great controversy of the day between Reason and 
Dogma, conscience and authority, we should recommend them to read 
an essay or paper, by Mr. Holbeach, entitled “ Authoritative Truths,” 
which contains a very vigorous criticism of some parts of it. Touching 
upon the passages of arms between Mr. Kingsley and Dr. Newman, 
while Mr. Holbeach does not acquit the former, and does not doubt 
the honour of his opponent, he draws a distinction which has a sting 
in it. 

**T_ask pardon of your sacred office, of your grey hairs, of your spotless life, 
of your ‘ transcendant gifts,’ for the comparison I am going to make. But it 
seems to me that you have not so much the honour of an English gentleman 
as the honour of an English tapy. I think the honour of the celibate max 
(however sacred the motive of his celibacy) tends to assume this character— 
always. In other words, it tends to assume a character in which the sensibi- 
lity to Truth, guoad Truth, becomes so deeply modified by personal loyalty, 
that it is very often scarcely recognisable to a purely critical or philosophic 
eye.”"—p. 159. 

The author is what he calls a protesting Protestant, not iaying much 
stress upon objections to particular doctrines of the Roman Church, such 
as that of transubstantiation, but recoiling from the Church itself‘ as an 
institution whose basis is not moral at all, and which cannot, logically, 
invoke the sanction of a single controlling idea—except that of PEAR.” 





18 « Henry Holbeach, Student in Life and Philosophy.” A Narrative and a 
Discussion. 2 vols, London: Alexander Strahan. 1865. 
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On the essential part of the argument, or rather scheme in the 
Apologia, it is urged that “you cannot get a iinal certainty or 
infallibility out of a process which begins with a probability.” It 
appears evident indeed, from the whole of the personal confessions in 
the Apologia, that it was a necessity for the individual Newman to be 
sure that he was right; and he had the assurance of his being infallibly 
secure in the way that many Methodists enjoy it. But when his 
mind became occupied with the dogmas he required a further source of 
infallibility out of himself. The Church of England, though it talks 
about authority, does not claim an authority of that kind. So he was 
driven to throw himself into the arms of a Church which does claim 
it. But when Dr. Newman judged that infallibility belonged to the 
Pope, was he fallible or infallible? ‘“ Wherever the infallibility is 
supposed to reside it must justify itself to somebody’s reason in order 
to be accepted.” No chain can be stronger than its weakest link— 
“you can never push this matter any further than this, the infallible 
set up by the fallible” Yet Henry Holbeach has his own theories of 
what a true Church might be, as may be seen in the paper on the 
“Sphere of Love,” which is well worthy of perusal, as is that on 
Reason and Faith, a telling criticism on Mr. Mansel. We can much 
recommend these essays. 

The Discourses by Dr. Beard,'* while entirely free from any supersti- 
tious view of the inspiration of the Bible, which in various places they 
combat, yet recognise a certain unity in the Biblical writings, and 
inaintain that their essence is to be found in the teaching of Christ 
himself. There is prefixed to them a reactionary essay on the 
sources and guarantees of the Gospel history. Dr. Beard considers 
that Jesus is connected with Lrenwus at the end of the second 
century, by ascertained historical links. “ Thus Jesus, Peter, Matthew 
and John are contemporaries; while John, Aristion and John the 
Presbyter are the same; and these through Papias are linked with 
Polyearp and Lreneus.’’ Hence Dr. Beard concludes not only that we 
have a guarantee for a certain amount of historical truth as the basis 
of the Gospel narratives, but that the narratives themselves are 
historical, including the miracles which are related in them. 
“ Although it is not wise or safe to insist on the historie certainty of 
everything found in the Gospels, yet in general, Matthew, Mark, and 
Luke do undoubtedly deserve our reliance. Whatever critics may 
object, practically those Scriptures may be taken as a true picture of 
the life of Christ,” (p. 26). Dr. Beard appears to prefer the “ Life’’ as 
represented in the Synoptics to that given in the fourth Gospel, and 
with reason. Yet Papias, the first who mentions Matthew and 
Mark as having written certain accounts of the words and deeds of 
Christ, had evidently not in view the “ Gospels” which now go under 
their names. Of the author of the third Gospel we know nothing, 


4 “ Christ the Interpreter of Scripture: a Series of Discourses, showing how to 
read the Bible wisely and profitably; with a Preliminary Essay on the Sources 
and Guarantees of the Gospel History.’ By John R. Beard, D.D., Anthor of 
he * People’s Dictionary of the Bible.” London: Whitfield, Green, and Sons. 
865. 
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and Papias, who would naturally have spoken of John, says nothing 
whatever of him as committing to writing any description of the life 
of his Master. Indeed the guarantee amounts to no more than this, 
that early in the second century there was current, as we learn from 
Justin, an account nearly resembling that which we find in the first 
Gospel; but Dr. Beard has not enabled us to bridge over the space of 
a century between Justin and the time when the events are supposed 
to have happened—a space sufficient for mythical and legendary 
developments. 

The “ Outlines of Theology,” from Vinet, consists of selections from 
his various works moulded into a consistent and consecutive whole. 
The principal divisions of the book fall under man and the Gospel ; 
the doctrine and morality of the Gospel ; historical Christianity and 
the Church. It need not be said that the basis of Vinet’s theology 
reposes on the assumption of a fall of man, but that the loving-kind- 
ness of the author causes the reader to forget the real narrowness of 
the “evangelical” scheme, and he continually meets with sensible 
home thrusts. 

There is a Christianity which is, correctly speaking, nothing more than 
the other side of worldliness; there is a Christian world, which is world all 
over, and into which the whole spirit of the old world has been imparted ; just 
as from a house that threatens to fall one would carry whatever one could into 
a new house. It is true that the furniture of the old house does not appear 
to have been made for the new, and is very ill adapted to it, but one can 
always make a shift, and at the end of a certain time house and furniture seem 
to suit very well. To be sure, some pieces of furniture were tov large to be 
got in; these we were obliged to leave out, but cnough remains, and, on the 
whole, one has a comfortable home feeling. In the same way certain sins, 
certain bad habits, were incompatible with the Christian arrangement of life, 
but, after all, the door was found wide enough for the most essential things— 
I mean those with which the natural man will on no account consent to part. 
It must be confessed that in the same way as, for certain classes of the worldly, 
to be in good society implies the doing politely what is done properly else- 
where; so, for certain Christians, to be Christian signifies the beimg censo- 
rious, selfish, sensual, with certain people, under certain forms, and in a certain 
language.” —p. 546. 

The “ Orthodoxy, Scripture, and Reason ” of Mr. Kirkus shows great 
vigour and freedom in many parts, which is damaged by too great 
diffuseness.!6 The author feels himself obliged to modify the usually 
received evangelical doctrines on the subjects of original sin, the atone- 
ment, and justification by faith. We were also gratified to read that 
among Congregationalists there are unquestionably many, both of 
ministers and laymen, and probably a somewhat rapidly increasing 
number of ministers, who believe that God will either annihilate or 
restore those who die impenitent (p. 241). Mr. Kirkus in discussing 
the subject very fully and ably shows that even the scriptural 

© ‘Outlines of Theology.” By Alexander Vinet. London: Alexander 
Strahan. 1865. 

'§ ** Orthodoxy, Scripture and Reason : an Examination of some of the Principal 
Articles of the Creed of Christendom.” By the Rev. William Kirkus, LL.B. 
London : Wiiliams and Norgate. 1865. 
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authorities will hardly bear out the never-ending torment theory. 
He considers that “ dewro¢ indicates not the quantity but the quality 
of that of which it is predicated; that it indicates not the dura- 
tion but the kind of punishment into which the wicked shall 
away, and the kind rather than the duration of life which the righteous 
shall enjoy” (p. 309). And therefore when we read, “ These shall go 
away into everlasting punishment, but the righteous into life eternal,” 
we are to understand that the punishment, like the life, belongs to the 
spirit, and not to the flesh. There is some information in Appendix 
II. concerning a certain “ Declaration of Faith and Church Order,” put 
forth by a number of ministers and laymen in 1833, but which, ac- 
cording to Independent or Congregationalist principles, could not be 
made binding on any single church or congregation. Perhaps the 
fact is, that Independency has now become so widely spread as to 
need a certain system of organization, which it may be difficult to 
accomplish without some symbol of belief. 

The edition of Burnet’s ‘History of the ncn recently issued 
from the Oxford University Press, has been prepared with great care by 
Mr. Pocock, of Queen’s College, who has verified, supplied, and cor- 
rected the references throughout, and coilated the records with their 
originals.7_ Burnet executed his work in many parts in a most heed- 
less and perfunctory manner, which has given occasion to his being 
severely handled by controversialists. The labour which Mr. Pocock 
has expended in following out, rectifying, and fairly estimating these 
inaccuracies and defects has been immense. 

The second volume of the “ Bibliotheca Rerum Germanicarum ” 
comprises the letters or smaller register of Gregory VII.!° The present 
edition is completed by collation with the V atican MS. ‘The learned 
editor is of opinion that these letters can by no means represent the 
whole literary activity of the ambitious Pope, but that they are a selec- 
tion from a larger register, made under his own direction about the 
year 1081, of documents bearing more or less on the great questions 
at issue between the papacy and the empire. If that be so, it is very 
possible that the Dictatus Pape, which appears between the fifty- 
fifth and tifty-sixth epistles, Bk. I1., may be an original part of the com- 
pilation. But, although in some of them the papal pretensions are con- 
centrated—Quod illi liceat imperatores deponere—Quod Catholicus 
non habeatur, qui non concordat Romane ecclesiea—Quod a fidelitate 
iniquorum subjectos potest absolvere, the same principles may be 
gathered from the epistles themselves. 

The publication of a translation of Professor Fuerst’s Hebrew and 
Chaldee Lexicon, in numbers, at a moderate price, will place that most 
— instrument within the reach of all students.’? It will be 

* Phe History of the Reformation of the Church of England.” By Gilbert 
mole D.D., Bishop of Salisbury. A new edition, carefully revised, and the 
records collated with the Originals. By Nicholas Pocock, M.A., late Michel 
Fellow of Queen’s College. In seven volumes. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press. 
London: Macmillan. 1865. 

's “ Bibliotheca Rerum Germanicarum.” Tomus Secundus. Monumenta Grego- 
riana edidit Philippus Jaffé. Berlin. London: D. Nutt. 1565. 

9 “ A Hebrew and Chaldee Lexicon to the Old Testament.” With an Intro- 
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found to surpass the lexicon of Gesenius, principally used in this 
country, in its illustrations derived from the cognate languages and 
from the more recent investigations of antiyuarians, travellers, and 
philologers. ‘The author has communicated his latest emendations and 
additions to the learned translator, in order to render the English 
edition as complete as possible. 

Considerableadditions and corrections have been made by Dr. Zeller in 
the third part of his second edition of the “Greek Philosophy,” in that 
portion especially which treats of the doctrine of the Stoies.?” A con- 
tinually increasing interest has, of late years, been attached to the in- 
vestigation of the Stoical system, not only on account of the contact 
chronologicaily of Seneca, Epictetus, and the Antonines with the nascent 
Christianity, but because of its observed efficiency in preparing the 
way, naturally, for the spread of the Christian teaching in many par- 
ticulars—as in contempt of pain, in the recognition of mankind as one 
family, and in the stress laid on moral obligation. On other points, 
as in the conception of the nature of the Divine Being, and the ex- 
pectation of individual immortality, Christianity borrowed rather from 
Platonism; on the latter subject, tluctuating in a singular manner 
between the Platonic notion of an immaterial soul to live on hence- 
forward its true life when delivered from the bondage of the body, 
and the Jewish apocalyptic anticipation of a fleshly resurrection—a 
confusion which still prevails both in popular and dogmatic theology. 

The Platonic epistles were naturally received as genuine upon the 
revival of classical literature, when they had been so received by such 
authorities as Cicero and Plutarch. More recent criticism has detected, 
as in so many other cases, reason for supposing that they are not the 
productions of the author whose name they bear. The essay of Dr. 
Karsten is a lucid exposition of the arguments for the spurious 
character of the epistles.2!_ He finds evidence in their style, which is 
frequently too abundant in Platonic forms and peculiarities, in their 
rhetorical cast, and in the fact that few cr unimportant particulars are 
mentioned in them of the life of Plate, which are not preserved to us 
elsewhere. At the same time there may be genuine Platonic elements, 
as it were, in the letters, even though they be not Plato’s own. For 
undoubtedly, his disciples and followers wouid be prompted to reproduce 
what they had heard or read in his works, and it would be a natural 
and legitimate design to justify under the name of Plato the relations 
of the philosopher with Dionysius and with Dio. 


duction, giving a short History of Hebrew Lexicography. By Dr. Julius Fuerst, 
Professor at the University of Leipzig. Third edition, improved and enlarged, 
containing a Grammatical and Analytical Appendix. Translated from the German, 
by Samuel Davidson, D.D. of the University of Halle, and LL.D. London. 
Part I. Leipzig. London: Williams and Norgate, 1865. 

*0 “ Die Philosophie der Griechen in ihrer geschichtlichen Entwickelung” 
dargestellt von Dr. Eduard Zeller. Dritter Theil, erste Abtheilung. Die 
nacharistotelische Philosophie, erste Hilfte. 2te Auflage. Leipzig. London: 
D. Nutt. 1865. 

21 “ Commentatio Critica de Platonis cue feruntur Epistolis, praecipue tertia 
septima et octava.” Scripsit H. T. Karsten, Litt. Doct. Trajecti ad Rhenum. 
London: D. Nutt. 1864. 

















































POLITICS, SOCIOLOGY, VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


E are glad to see that so well abused a book as Mr. Hare’s! has 

yet arrived at a third edition. The old method of refusing a 
hearing to truths that are unweleome, by branding their advocates 
as crotchety theorists, has been almost worked to death in this 
instance. Full reliance has been placed, and not altogether in vain, 
by those who have not chosen to give the necessary attention to Mr. 
Hare’s scheme, upon the indolence of like-minded persons, and the 
cheap and ready accusation of complexity and impracticableness has 
been thrown out as a scarecrow, to indispose the inert and indifferent 
to a study that would probably result in the destruction of either habit 
of mind. ‘There is, perliaps, no state of the publie mind more difficult 
to deal with than the apathy with which all questions of Parlia- 
mentary reform are now received. Those who do not consent to rest 
and be thankful are at least too prone to be thankful that things are 
no worse. Allowing for all the advances which have been made 
during the last generation, it must be confessed that, politically, we are 
in a position very similar to that which preceded the Reform Bill. 
The battle of the registers has as completely ranged the party forces 
as the proprietary boroughs had done in the times of our fathers, and 
rendered both great parties as averse to change. Opinion is more 
fully represented, but it must first conquer some borough or con- 
stituency, and each seat has now become a little fastness, that must be 
stormed like the house of the strong man armed, who keeps his own 
goods. Thus, only those opinions which are already strong enough to 
influence the House are able to arrive at a direct representation in it. 
The inveterate habit of Englishmen of putting new wine into old 
bottles, has, as it could not fail to do, resulted in giving the wine 
itself a tang of the old leather. Our superstitious attachment to the 
local foundations of our representative system blinds us to the absurd 
anomalies which are inherent in the present distribution of seats in 
Parliament. It is useless to assert that what is done in one 
place is counteracted in another, and that the average result is such a 
balance of interests and opinions that we could not be better off if 
opinion were directly represented. These arguments deceive no one ; 
they are but evasions, the whole purpose of which is to put off the evil 
day dreaded by those who have recourse to them, when representation 
shall be a personal concern, and not merely a local privilege. This day, 
which looks so dreadful to those who have studied every local pre- 
judice and provincial interest, and who, by flattering both, to say 
nothing of appeals to lower and baser motives, have got the smaller 
constituencies thoroughly well in hand, is yet that to which every 
intelligent man must look forward as the real advent of political 
enfranchisement. All the elaborate schemes and fancy franchises with 


1 “The Election of Representatives, Parliamentary and Municipal,” By Thomas 
Hare. Third Edition, with a Preface, Appendix, and other additions, London : 
Longman and Co. 1865. 
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which both Liberals and Conservatives have endeavoured to cajole the 
country, and outwit each other, are but mechanical contrivances which 
have had no principle of vitality to recommend them, and have met 
with the deserved rejection due to such stop-gaps. A great and 
ps sora merit of Mr. Hare’s scheme is, that it offers a means of 
adapting representation to opinion with a delicacy, completeness and 
adequacy that cannot be surpassed. If it is desirable that minorities 
should not be utterly swamped, here will be found a plan by which 
any consenting body of 2000 men can secure an advocate of their views 
in the House; this surely solves the problem which has been so much 
discussed, better than cumulative voting or a constant third member. 
But the greatest recommendation of this proposal is, that it affords 
the most powerful engine of political education that has ever been 
devised. In its operation it comes home to every elector with all the 
force that the direct personal appeals exerted. in ancient cities, on the 
minds of men listening to a living orator. ‘The consciousness that his 
vote cannot be lost or overwhelmed, but must count for some one 
whom he admires and thinks worthy of a place in the government of 
the country, must force every elector to take thought how he exercises 
a responsibility so direct and unequivocal. Noone would then be able 
scornfully to wash his hands of vestries and publicans’ committees, 
while the inducement to keep a small borough in good temper would 
be so much weakened, that local influence and character would at last 
consent to rely only upon the wholesome elements involved in them, 
which would always carry, as they should, their full legitimate weight. 
We cannot here epitomize Mr. Hare’s scheme ; its principles are now 
becoming sufficiently known, and for the practical details we hope that 
a constantly increasing number will each day turn to the book itself. 
There is nothing complicated in it, but only an extraordinary effort to 
be complete, and a determination to leave no remote contingency un- 
noticed. This remarkable comprehensiveness is what those who dis- 
like to turn round in their easy-chairs have chosen to call complexity. 
The two things are very distinct, though very easily confused in the 
minds of inattentive readers. It will be somewhat strange if we 
should find, as is by no means improbable, that his method of election, 
by which almost every political excess is guarded against, should find, 
in our colonies and elsewhere, the first field for its suecessful applica- 
tion; and that we who have so often taken Milton’s flattery, “ that 
England’s office is to teach the nations how to live” as a simple truth, 
should yet wait, in the hope to be wise by others’ experience rather than 
happy by our own insight. In the present edition Mr. Hare has 
collected all the information extant on the wor king of a similar system 
in Denmark, which has met with a success, qualified by the disturbed 
condition of the country, but unequivocal in its character; and full 
reports are given in the appendixes of the debates in Australia, where 
the questior. is still pending, whether this method shall be put to the 
test of practical experiment in a thoroughly democratic constitution. 
The third edition of Mr. Mill’s Representative Government? calls 





2 «Considerations on Representative Government.” By J. S. Mill. London: 
Longman and Co. 1865, 
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for no criticism at our hands, but there is a feature connected with 
each succeeding edition of all his works to which we would willingly 
call the attention even of those who think themselves familiar with 
them, and which peculiarity may be studied in the present work with 
great advantage by every one. Those who will take the trouble to 
compare the careful alterations and amendments to which this third 
edition has been subjected by its author, will make a great step in 
their political education, and not in that respect only. ‘The minute 
verbal changes which are constantly occurring, display, in the most 
remarkable manner, how Mr. Mill’s works live in his mind, and how 
far they are from being dismissed as faits accomplis as soon as they 
are published. ‘To trace the presumed grounds, whether of taste or 
principle, which have prompted these changes, is more instructive than 
perhaps even the first study of the volumes in which they are found, and 
no one can fully understand the remarkable writer who has thought 
them necessary, who shrinks from so interesting a task because it is a 
little laborious. 

M. Jules Simens’ recent volume on Education’ is chiefly concerned 
with the questions revolving round primary instruction. He starts 
by laying down the unquestionable position that the country which 
has the best schools, if it is not already the first among nations will 
be so in an immediate future. French liberals feel that their best 
chance for a recovery of national life and free political action in their 
country is inextricably connected with the education of the lower 
orders. In tiis view M. Simon is faithful to the traditions of the 
liberal party in France ; for it may be asserted, that the more demo- 
cractic its government the greater the effort which has there been made 
to give the elements of education to the whole people. During the 
Republic, education was gratuitous, and compulsory ; with the Consu- 
late, and during the first Empire, it was no longer compulsory, and gra- 
tuitous only in a very restricted measure ; at the Restoration, primary 
instruction was but little better than a system of charity schools, the 
direction of which was gradually assumed by the clergy. In 1833, 
the limits of gratuitous instruction were extended to all who could not 
pay, but attendance was not enforced. The present conflict is with 
the ignorance of a large part of the rural population, who will not 
allow their children to give up the chance of any small profits they 
may make in the fields, and who think that what they have themselves 
dispensed with cannot be of the first importance to their children, 
This inertuess is not confined to France ; but universal suffrage there 
gives to the ignorance, which is the consequence of this temper, a 
political effect that explains at once the eagerness of the liberal party 
to force on the communes the absolute duty of maintaining schools, and 
on every peasant that of sending his children to them. ‘The fullest 
and most interesting particulars are given by M. Simon concerning 
the condition of the teachers in the communal schools. Their salaries 
are so small, and many of the communes are so poor, that a subvention 


3 T’Kcole.’ Par Jules Simon. Paris: La Croix and Co. London: 
D. Nutt. 1865. 
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on the part of the State is absolutely necessary, if any efficiency is to 
be expected. The indignant comparisons which M. Simon draws 
between what we should call the charges on the Consolidated Fund 
for primary instruction, compared with the support given, for instance, 
to the Opera in Paris, are most natural and just. It is only by a 
certain level of instruction that democractic communities ean escape 
from the fate which weighed so heavily on the imagination of De 
Toequeville, and caused him to assume, as directly characteristic of 
democracy, that tendency to submit to a powerful executive, which he 
could not, with the political sagacity for which he was so remarkable, 
fail to observe in his countrymen. This is the only weak point in 
De Tocqueville’s speculations. While speaking of America, he could 
not sufficiently distinguish between the American and French charac- 
ters. Oppressed with thoughts of his own country, and recognising 
the democractie tendencies of both, he sometimes ascribes to what ther 
had in common an almost inevitable result, which events have shown 
to be but too true of his own country, but which the terrible experiences 
of America have as yet shown no tendency to bring about in the United 
States. The education that makes an American proud of his citizen- 
ship has preserved the country, and will no doubt continue to do so, 
from any weak resignation of the practice of self-government, which 
has made its strength, and which lies at the root of all its past 
achievements and hopes of future greatness. 

This mention of De Toequeville’s naine reminds us that the eighth 
volume of his collected works has just appeared in Paris.* 1t contains his- 
torical fragments which he left behind him, notes on the aneien régime, 
travels, and detached thoughts, which have not hitherto been published 
in France. The most important parts, however, of this volume are, 
curiously enough, familiar to the English reader. The fine essay on the 
social and political condition of France before and after 1789 appeared 
in the pages of this Review in 1836, and has since been published, 
together with many of his letters, and a biography, by his friend, 
Gustave de Beaumont, as well as some of his journals of voyages, by 
Messrs. Macmillan and Co., in 1861. 

It is most curious to observe how, in the remarkable essay above 
alluded to, all the cardinal features of what is, perhaps, after all, 
De Toequevilie’s greatest work (his Ancien Régime et la Révolution), 
had been already anticipated by him twenty years before the appearance 
of the book itself. A melancholy pleasure, if a pleasure can live so 
close to disappointment, will be found in the perusal of the first 
chapters of that History of the French Revolution which occupied the 
last years of his life. It must ever be a cause of inextinguishable 
regret that he was not spared to continue, from his impartial point of 
view, a history that could not have failed to exercise the deepest 
influence on the popular judgments, as yet so uncertain, which are 
passed on the great event of the 18th century. Among the frag- 


4 «¢(Euvres completes de Alexis de Tocqueville, Mélanges, Fragments Histo- 
riques, et Notes sur Ancien Régime, la Révolution et limpire, Voyages, 
Pensées.”” Entiérement inédits. Paris: M. Levy Fréres. London: D. Nutt. 
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mentary remarks will be found many detached thoughts with which 
his readers are familiar; and it is most instructive to observe the 
elaboration which most of them have undergone before he chose to 
make use of them in his published works. 

Some papers, which deserve a very serious consideration, have been 
published by the Hon. Henry Stanley, on our consular system in the 
East,’ and on the effects and practical abuses of the extra-territoriality 
which is granted to our diplomatic establishments in Turkey and 
Syria. The conflict of jurisdiction which is thus set up results in a 
confusion that often brings the greatest disgrace on our flag, and 
which is only disguised by the high-handed self-assertion that hides 
from us at home the real grounds of the combined unpopularity and 
disrespect with which we are regarded in the minds of the weaker 
foreign states that have any diplomatic or commercial relations with 
us. The questions which are constantly arising between the English 
Government and the Porte cannot be properly understood without a 
much fuller insight into the character of Eastern Christianity than is 
at all common among us, or, indeed, than is easily attainable in England. 
This state of things will make the essay on modern Christendom in 
the Levant peculiarly acceptable as a statement of facts that are too 
often disguised or studiously ignored. The “contempt for inter- 
national law,” which forms the subject of another of these papers, 
is avery able display of a certain tendency, which is too manifest among 
us to be denied, to look upon nations that we are pleased to call bar- 
barous, as deprived, by the very term, of all appeal to any standard 
but our own, and of our confident assertion of the rights of civilization 
(as though it were only one), which falls little short of the thorough- 
ness with which the rights of true believers were once asserted against 
the pretences of infidels to any rights at all. A most just account of 
islam will be found in another of these papers, which will reward any 
one’s attentive perusal, though it cannot be denied that an account of 
Christianity, compiled from the Sermon on the Mount, would be as 
good a portraiture of ourselves, as a vindication of Mahometanism 
drawn from the dogmatic portions of the Koran. Still, if it is unjust to 
refuse any attention to the Christian ideal in summary accounts of 
European character, it must be equally so to ignore what the best 
Mahometans draw as theirs from writings which form the basis of 
their life and thought, with a completeness the Bible can hardly be 
said to furnish in any Christian country. How many Europeans are 
able to give any account of the doctrines held by learned mollahs ? 
too few, we fancy, to make the statements of the present writer other- 
wise than welcome to all who wish to arrive at an unprejudiced judg- 
ment on the edndition and present prospects of Mahometanism in the 
East. A paper on the Greek and Russian churches, and on the 
intrigues of the Russian national church with the Papacy, though 
equally important, is too short and summary in its assertions to be of 


° “The East and West; our Dealings with our Neighbours.” By different 
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much practical effect, though full of indications that call for a careful 
study of the state of religious opinion in the south of Russia and the 
Danubian Principalities. Altogether, this little volume, appealing as 
it does to nothing but a spirit ‘of justice, and advocating nothing but 
a fuller inquiry into questions that are but imperfectly understood 
amongst us, is most opportune. 

Mr. Baillie’s digest of Mahometan law® is the most complete 
account of the administration of justice in India to the believers in the 
Koran. It is based upona celebrated body of doctrine published by 
the Emperor Arungzebe, and is consequently applicable only to the Suni 
division of the followers of the Prophet. This, however, renders it the 
more useful, as it is only in Oude, and there only since the establish- 
ment of its independence of Delhi, that the doctrines of the Shiahs are 
considered in the administration of justice. The most complete in- 
sight is, of course, to be had into Mahometan ideas and ways of life 
from this book, as from every other code of laws. Its distinctive 
feature is the importance which is attached by Oriental legislation 
to the motives of actions and the nice distinctions which in consequence 
follow in their legal estimate of them. This, together with the diffi- 
culty of empanelling a trustworthy jury, and the general worthless- 
ness of testimony in the Kast, is a sufficient explanation of the native 
preference of a summary jurisdiction where there exists the slightest 
confidence in the judge who pronounces on the disputes brought 
before him. 

In the preface to his history of the American conflict,’ Mr. Greeley 
very justly remarks that “to the future historian much will be easy 
that is now difficult, as much will then be lucid which is now obscure; 
and he may take for granted, and dispatch in a sentence, truths that 
have now to be established by pains-taking research and elaborate cita- 
tion.” The sense of this truth has determined the character of the 
greater part of the present volume, which is devoted to an elaborate 
proof of the irrepressible nature of the conflict itself, to the display of 
the encroachments of the South, and to a history of the numerous 
compromises by which the North hoped to postpone the inevitable 
day when their great differences with the South should bring about an 
open rupture. If anything could excuse the conduct of the Southern 
States it would be the extent of the concessions they had wrung from 
the North before they quite exhausted its patience. It might very 
naturally have been concluded by them that where so much had been 
yielded nothing would be refused to a resolution so unequivocally mani- 
fested. But when once the reaction against a long endurance of 
Southern encroachments had set in, the leaders of the South exhibited 
a thorough appreciation of their position when they came to the con- 
clusion that aid must now pene: themselves for a series of defeats 


65h A Digest of Moohummudan Law, on the Subjects to which it is it 
applied by British Courts of Justice in India.” Compiled and Translated from 
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in Congress, as prolonged as the successes on which they so greatly 
prided themselves, or at once endeavour to establish an independent 
power, founded on those social conditions which lay at the foundation 
of their antagonism with the North. Had it not been for the im- 
patient temper of men habituated to success, and for many false 
reliances on the weaknesses, not only of their immediate antagonists, 
but also on hopes of European assistance, it is most probable the des- 
perate attempt would never have been made. It may be urged thata 
calculation based on human weakness has no contemptible foundation ; 
but one of the greatest results of the American conflict has been the 
display, both on the part of the Northern States, and of France and 
England, of a higher tone of morality than was compatible with the 
single consideration of immediate material interests. The great base 
calculation has proved itself shortsighted, though the sentiments 
which have in many places betrayed themselves during the conflict 
go far to excuse those who relied upon its conclusions. But to return 
to Mr. Greeley’s volume: it is the best account of the origin of the war, 
and of its progress, up to the year 1862 ; ; it is temperate, and gives way 
to no vituper ation, though thoroughly i in earnest on the side it takes. 
Its most important part is the introduction to the war itself, though 
this part, when once fully understood, will, as he says, be one “day dis- 
missed in a very few words. The details of so many battles, sieges, 
marches, and campaigns, lose much of their interest to all but profes- 
sional soldiers, as they become better understood, and no doubt much 
remains to be written on this subject before they assume the settled 
features of the great conflicts of European armies; much, too, they 
may be expected to add to our understanding of the probable effects 
of the more efficient weapons of the present day in all future warfare. 
But it is too early for reliable general conclusions to be arrived at on 
these points. The feature of the greatest present importance in Mr. 
Greeley’s volume is the thorough refutation of that simple view, which 
has been so much relied on here by the sympathizers with the South, 
drawn from the right of rebellion, which cannot be refused to a dis- 
contented or oppressed people. This is at the best but a contingent, 
and no absolute right. It has been too much the fashion to forget 
that the discontent must show itself reasonable, and the oppression be 
made manifest, before the right in question can be allowed to exist. 
Mr. Greeley very plainly shows that there is no justification anywhere 
to be found for the rebellion of the Slave States, unless that diseased 
self-will, which is the natural consequence of slaveholding, be accepted 
as auch ; and the ultimate condemnation of such a ground, in which all 
men sooner or later will agree, is of itself, in its moral worth, an almost 
adequate return for the heavy price which the Americans have paid to 
make it universal in the world. 

The third and concluding volume of Dr. Russell’s Diary North and 
South, is devoted to Canada.* He seems as giad to escape from the 
subject as many of his readers will be to have done with his treatment 











8 “Canada: its Defences, Condition, and Resources.” By W. H. Russell, 
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of it. The first half of the volume is in the old style that we know 
so well, of which the chief aim seems ts be, to say a simple thing in as 
roundabout away as possible. For instance, if he wishes to compliment 
a companion on his courage, it is done after this fashion, at page 110: 
“He was but an item among many, but I knew he was among the 
braves des braves, and had received a baptism of fire in the trenches of 
Sebastopol, which had rained a very font of giory in India, and scarcely 
paled in China.” This is very fine, though not quite intelligible ; but 
perhaps that may be one of its recommendations in the eyes of its 
author, who we fancy would be delighted could he manage to say “Good 
morning” in a conundrum. ‘Tere is a mixture of mystery and sub- 
limity in the following: “ His body [that of the American govern- 
ment] may be of that artificial stiffening which gives to worthless stuffs 
a temporary substantiality.” Lest any one should give up this piece 
of fine writing in despair, we may as well contribute our guess that he 
means “shoddy.” ‘This is a style of writing about American affairs of 
which any one must now be heartily ashamed; and if we may conjec- 
ture the character of much that the author says he has cancelled, it is 
to be hoped that he is not without a tinge of such a feeling. When 
Dr. Russell chooses merely to sketch his travelling adventures, he is 
often happy, though frightfully verbose ; but ethics and political phi- 
sophy are not to be picked up in railway cars and omnibuses, unless 
such subjects have been befoxehand loved and studied for their own 
sakes. He tells a good story, very applicable to himself when at 
Niagara. “The Falls are like one of our great American statesmen,” 
quoth the guide, “just now. There is nothing particular about them 
when you first catch a view of them; but when you get close, and 
know them better, then the power comes out, and you feel small as 
potatoes.” Should Dr. Russell ever get close enough to the Ame- 
rican conflict really to appreciate its true significance, he will feel like 
a very small potato indeed. The diary and daily incidents run out 
before the volume is half finished, and the necessary bulk is arrived at 
by the freest appropriation of all that has been said or written on the 
climate, population, and resources of the colony. He is full of con- 
tempt for those who think that Canada may involve us in a war with 
the States; and constantly returns to the notion of the Canadians, 
that it is their connexion with us which exposes them to the chance of 
American aggression. These apprehensions are now much less vivid 
than they were, and really they were never entertained with any force 
except by those who imagined the North must be worsted in its con- 
tlict with the seceding States. All those, and ourselves among thie 
number, who have believed in their ultimate success, have constantly 
pointed out the superior attractiveness of a march to Mexico. We 
really think if Great Britain were at once to declare that Canada 
must henceforth shift for itself, the Americans would take no steps to 
conquer the country, feeling, as they must do, that proximity and 
common interests are far stronger than armies, and that the natural 
progress of events would bring about a cordial union before another 
generation had passed away. If it were not for foolish notions of 
national prestige and conceptions of honour, founded on the long exer- 
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cise of force, there would be no argument worth a moment’s attention 
which could be pleaded against such a course on the part of our 
government. However, if there be any who wish to form some idea 
of how Canada could be defended in a war with the United States, they 
will find some notion of its difficulties in Dr. Russell’s pages, although 
he does his best to make them appear as small as possible. One thing 
he makes abundantly clear, that the waggoner will never put his own 
shoulders efficiently to the wheel as long as he can hope for help from 
Hercules. 

Mr. Hutchings’ scenes of wonder and curiosity in California,? is a 
book for sight-seers of the description of the “ Guide to Harrogate,” 
or “A Tourist’s Hand-Book of the Isle of Wight.” The places to 
which he takes his readers are undoubtedly both curious and won- 
derful; but his descriptions stop short of all but the very natural 
feelings which they exercise. His book is, in a large measure, a com- 
pilation from letters and notices in the Californian papers. His account 
of the enormous Wellingtonia of Calaveros (sequoia gigantea) is very 
full of interesting particulars, and the profuse illustrations give an 
excellent notion of these wondrous trees. Trees which attain a height 
of three hundred feet, and a circumference of eighty-one feet, are 
indeed wonders. But more remarkable, perhaps, than even these 
gigantic trees is the beautiful valley of Yo Semite, which has not its 
equal in the world. Land-locked by granite precipices from three to 
four thousand feet high, and little more than a mile wide by eight 
miles long, it receives from the summits of the surrounding rocks many 
cascades of the most singular beauty, while the whole surface and much 
of the sides of the valley are richly covered with the most varied vege- 
tation. The views from photographs, given by Mr. Hutchings, bring 
this strange and lovely scene well before his readers. A visit to the 
quicksilver mines of San José, an account of the islands in the Bay of 
San Francisco, and of the caves in Eldorado County, California, com- 
plete his list of the most remarkable and picturesque spots in the 
neighbourhood of San Francisco, where we should suppose the book 
was originally published. 

Mr. Christie’s notes on Brazilian questions! is an elaborate indict- 
meat of the Brazilian Government. If it be admitted that when 
treaties are made between a strong and a weak nation, it becomes the 
duty of the former to enforce their observance without too much 
regard either for the feelings or situation of the latter, Mr. Christie 
very conclusively proves that England was not only right, but long- 
suffering in her quarrel with the Imperial Government. This, how- 
ever, is the point in dispute. How far England was called upon to 
overlook the neglect of the treaties of 1826, was at any rate deter- 
inined here by Lord Aberdeen’s Act in 1845. That the Act was either 
conciliatory or complimentary to the Brazilian Government, van hardly 


* “Scenes of Wonder and Curiosity in California.”” By J. M. Hutchings. 
London: Chapman and Hall. 1865. 

10 “Notes on Brazilian Questions.” By W. D. Christie, late Her Majesty’s 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minjster Plenipotentiary in Brazil, Jondon: Mac- 
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be asserted; nor can it surprise anyone that a Government conscious 
of its weakness should exhibit an amount of temper and obstructive- 
ness in proportion to its helplessness. The position of Brazil was one 
of great difficulty, both from the nature of the duties it had accepted, 
and from the state of opinion which stood in the way of their dis- 
charge. Even after the public abolition of the slave trade, and the 
active measures for its suppression which were at last resolved upon by 
the Brazilian ministry, the question of the Emancipados was one of 
great difficulty in a country so extensive, and in which the executive 
was consequently so weak. The duties accepted by the Brazilian 
Government with respect to all captured blacks, amounted to super- 
vision of a fourteen years’ apprenticeship, to which each of them was 
bound when brought by English cruisers into Brazilian ports, and toa 
guarantee of their ultimate liberation at the expiration of this appren- 
ticeship. The policy of handing over the living cargoes of captured 
slaves to the custody and disposition of a slave-owning country may be 
fairly questioned, and was manifestly based only on our desire to escape 
from difficulties of the same kind as those we have visited upon the 
head of the Brazilian Government with constant remonstrance and an 
increasing acerbity, until other drops falling into the cup of wrath 
nearly filled by these disputes, have brought our diplomatic relations 
to the present dead-lock. To follow each individual negro to the place 
of his apprenticeship, and to keep so constant a supervision over those 
who have taken him into their service, as would prevent disreputable 
abuses of the trust, would require a considerable body of incorruptible 
public servants for the discharge of a duty that could hardly be highly 
paid, and which was in violent opposition to the public opinion of the 
country. The various devices by which, after the expiration of their 
term of service, the Emancipados were yet retained in what amounted 
to slavery, must have been very difficult to contend with, and no doubt 
would have been so considered by the English Government, had not the 
question unfortunately assumed the form of a conflict of amour propre 
between the two countries, until at last there really remained no 
course but that of a rupture, which only looked like oppression because 
the weaker State refused to conform to the common courtesies of diplo- 
matic intercourse. 

The conflict in which Brazil is at present engaged with Paraguay, 
and the possible complication it may bring about with the Argentine 
Republic, will give a temporary interest to a permanently valuable 
account of La Plata by M. Santiago Arcos."! The confused struggles of 
the South American republics have received far too little attention in 
England. They are full of the most important political lessons, and 
quite as interesting as the histories of medieval towns and barons. 
In fact, there are few things more instructive than the reproduction on 
the South American continent of a state of society full of parallels with 
that of Europe at the death of Charlemagne. The ultimate triumph 
of the modern spirit represented by Buenos Ayres at one time, and by 
Montevideo at another, supports the most satisfactory conclusion that 


1 “La Plata, étude historique.” Par Santiago Arcos. Paris: Levy Freres. 
London; D. Nutt. 1865. 
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the world has made a definite progress, and that an ignorant commu- 
nity need not now fall an inevitable prey to the more energetic or 
instructed few who may be found within it. M. Arcos not only gives 
the history of the Spanish conquest, but very full particulars of the 
native races, as well as all that is necessary of the geography and 
productions of the country. The forty years of disorder which 
followed the declaration of independence by the Spanish colonies, 
M. Arcos maintains to be the natural result of that state of pupillage 
in which the colonies were held by the dominant country ; and thus, 
however painful an education these years have furnished, they have 
yet, so far as the Argentine Republic is concerned, resulted in the 
triumph of order and of self-regulated liberty. Union and education 
have at last triumphed over the prejudices and jealousies which have 
so long been utilized by the leaders of what was called the federal 
party, but which really consisted of the personal struggles of those who 
flattered the vices of their followers, that they might rule them the 
more arbitrarily. The varied narrative of this long struggle is told 
in the clearest manner by M. Arcos ; his sketches of the chiefs con- 
cerned are full of character and life, and carry conviction of their truth 
by a consistency and coherence which is one of the rarest gifts in an 
historical portrait painter. ‘Lhe names of Lopez, Ramirez, Quiroga, 
Rosas, on the one side, and of Moreno, Belgrano, Rivadavia, Lavalle, 
Paz, Varelea, Sarmiento, and Mitre, on the other, need no longer be 
nomina umbrarum, nor the conflicts in which they were engaged be re- 
garded as mere savage struggles for predominance. If this opinion has 
been too prevalent among us, it has arisen from the difficulty of arriving 
at a clear view of the politics of South America from the dispersed 
accounts which only have been accessible to the English reader. This 
need no longer be the case. M. Arcos has given the means of judgment 
to all who choose to take his book in hand, and we can assure them 
they will find as much interest as instruction in its pages. In a sup- 
plementary chapter he explains the strange career of Francia in Para- 
guay, and shows how only in a country brutalized by the benevolent 
despotism of the Jesuits, could it have been possible. 

An incubation of from two to four years, gives us a right to expect 
something more than a mere diary at the hands of Dr. Rennie, in his 
account of the British arms in China and Japan.!? It is utterly 
wearisome to wade through notices of the weather, the state of the 
roads, the condition of the author’s health and spirits, the visits he 
makes each day, and all the trivialities of a long-winded journal, when 
we might reasonably expect the result of careful reflection on the 
singular nations he had the opportunity of observing. We do not 
believe, though we have read this tedious volume through, thatit contains 
a single fact with which the public have not long since been made 
acquainted from other sources. The most striking opinions are those 
the author displays in a resolute determination to run down the 
Armstrong guns, and to contradict all that has been asserted of their 


2 “The British Arms in North China and Japan ; Peking, 1860 ; Kagosima, 
1862.” By D. F. Rennie, M.D., Senior Medical Officer of the Force in the North 
of China, &c. London: J. Murray. 1865. 
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efficiency in the China war. The observations made on the effects of 
malarious situations for encampments, we leave to the judgment of 


those who are able to give a professional opinion; they are at least 
singular. The shorter account of the events cf 1862, in Japan, is 
more interesting, a larger part of it being collected from our officers 
and residents there, and the opportunity of personal details being 
rather less; though even here, a desire is constantly betraying 
itself to assume a judicial position that carries with it but little 
weight. 

The well-known art-critic, Dr. Forster, of Munich, has just pub- 
lished an interesting account of a trip taken last year to Belgium, 
Paris, and Beaune, in Burgundy,!’ to which latter place he was 
attracted by the desire to make a complete study of the Last Judg- 
ment, by Roger Van der Weyden, in the Hospital of St. Anthony in 
that city. The early German school as represented in the towns of 
Belgium, finds in hima learned and acute critic. Some curious par- 
ticulars of the life of Memmling, and of the origin of oil painting, 
will reward all who take up this excellent little volume, and they 
will find a style singularly clear and simple, which is not always met 
with in the works of the author’s compatriots. A full description of 
the recent alterations in Paris and of the Napoleonic Museum in the 
Louvre, will interest many, while the general remarks on the com- 
pilation of catalogues for art-museums are worthy of the most atten- 
tive consideration at the hands of all who are engaged on such useful 
works, which so often contain all but the facts most desirable to be 
known, and which so frequently seem to be written upon no system 
whatever. If we might expect such a volume at his hands, we should 
heartily wish the author the opportunity of making a similar trip 
every year. 

Those who are acquainted with the writings of an Oid Bushman, 
know how thoroughly reliable is all that comes from his pen. A ten 
years’ residence in Sweden has enabled him to give a full account of 
all the interesting features of a country that has much in common 
with our own.!* His chapters on the domestic life, forests, and field 
sports, contain some of the best descriptions that have, perhaps, ever 
been given of any country whatever. For national statistics he has 
consulted the best native authorities, and leaves few points un- 
touched that can be of interest to an intelligent curiosity. The great 
merit of this as of all his other works, is found in the care with which 
he has verified all his facts by personal observation. The special 
value of the present volume will be thought by many to consist in the 
elaborate and complete notice which it contains of the entire fauna of 
the country. A ten years’ study of the birds, beasts, and fishes of 
Sweden, has made him an authority on all questions connected with 
their habits and ways of life. Into its merits as a natural history of 
the northern peninsula we shall not here enter. 





3 «Reise durch Belgien nach Paris und Burgund.” Von Dr. Ernst | Forster. 
Leipzig : Weigel. London: D. Nutt. 1865. 

4 “Ten Years in Sweden.” By an Old Bushman ; author of ‘‘ A Spring and 
Summer in Lapland,” &c. London : Groombridge and Sons. 1865. 
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Any one who wishes for full and adequate notions of Swedish life, 
will here find all that he can desire, and every tourist who thinks of 
Sweden as a possible summer touring ground, will find all necessary 
information in the most reliable form. 

While carrying out the survey of the coast of Crete, begun by the 
late Captain Greaves, an opportunity of settling the disputed sites of 
the hundred cities of the island offered a temptation to his successor, 
Captain Spratt, that he could not resist.!> There thus grew up under 
his hands, together with the excellent charts forwarded to the Admi- 
ralty, a mass of local information which he has done well to give to 
the public; the result is a very complete and interesting itinerary of 
the island. It is true that most of the ancient sites determined with 
so much care, show at present but the smallest traces of the Greek 
towns which once occupied them ; a few coins and still fewer sculp- 
tures and inscriptions are all that now remain, except sometimes the 
massive substructures that have resisted every kind of devastation. 
The traces even of the long Venetian occupancy of the island are but 
small, and almost restricted to the neighbourhood of Candia, after 
which town the island itself was solong called. But if the antiquarian 
interest finds but little support, the beauty of the island would make 
it a most delightful touring ground, were it not for the poverty of the 
population and the unwholesomeness of the lower lands ; of its beauty 
a fair notion may be formed from the very able views with which 
Captain Spratt’s handsome volumes are adorned. The Turks and 
Greek Christians seem to have almost become reconciled to each 
other before the war of independence in 1820-29, and even to have 
overcome some of the evil memories of that conflict; but fresh ani- 
mosities which broke out during the Crimean war have again em- 
bittered them, and thrust back their material prosperity for a whole 
generation. ‘The mountaineers are Greeks, and hold the country at 
their command, but there is so little temptation to pillage from the 
poverty of the lowlands, that there is not much disturbance to be 
dreaded by visitors, but rather a want of decent shelter; while the 
constant temptation to sleep in the open air, which can hardly be 
ventured on without bringing on an attack of that fever and ague 
which are so well known to Mediterranean travellers, is a danger that 
should never be overlooked. 

Captain Spratt gives full particulars concerning the geology and 
natural history of the island, and a very interesting account of the 
sponge trade which is carried on on its coasts. He never misses an 
illustrative legend or characteristic tale from the patriotic war, or from 
thedescentsof Algerine pirates—ascourgethat used greatly toafflictthese 
shores. From bad food and want of personal cleanliness, that frightful 
scourge, leprosy, is prevalent in the island, and near the large villages 
there is generally a lepers’ settlement, some of which were visited and 
described by Captain Spratt. 

Though chiefly useful as a handbook to future travellers, theve is 

1 Travels and Researches in Crete.” By Captain T. A. B. Spratt, RN. , 
C.B., F.R.S. London: J. Van Voorst. 1835. 
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so much which is generally interesting in these volumes, that they 
will well reward those who have no thought of visiting the scenes it 
describes. 

With a large circle of readers Mr. Porter’s last volume on Syria 
and its holy places?® will be unquestionably popular. No one will dis- 
pute his intimate acquaintance with the country, or his powers of 
animated description. He brings before us the ancient cities of Israel 
and Judah, and the lands of the hostile races‘by which they were sur- 
rounded ; he connects each locality with all the interesting notices of 
them which occur in the Bible, and compares all that is known of their 
ancient glory with the feeble vestiges of it which can still be dis- 
covered ; and all with singular effectiveness and vigour. On one point, 
however, we must protest in the interest of what, we fear, are but a few 
of those who will turn to his pages. We confess it is not without a 
fecling of moral repugnance that we meet in every page of Mr. Porter’s 
book with the constant comparison of ancient Hebrew denunciations of 
the enemies of Israel with the wretched and ruinous condition of the 
country. Simply, this ardent search for the fulfilment of prophecy 
seems to us unnecessary, and to be, in fact, very far from carrying with 
it that seal of direct inspiration in the ancient writers who have called 
down God’s wrath on the whole region, for the sake of which the pre- 
sent and ancient condition of the country are so learnedly compared. 
The denunciations against Bashan were delivered 600 years before 
Christ, and waited for their fulfilment for more than as many years after 
the Christian era. The ruin they called down upon the land fell not 
upon the same race who had provoked the prophets, but upon a Chris- 
tian community which shared to the utmost of its light in the feelings 
which animated the curse that had been laid upon the land, and which 
was yet so long coming upon it. Not only in this divorce between 
fulfilled prophecy and really righteous retribution, are such views 
obnoxious to us, but the whole tone in which scriptural imagery is 
shown to have been trily taken from the land in which the Scriptures 
were written, implies much more than is fully expressed, and insinuates 
that such faithfulness in external description carries with it a claim to 
unquestioning belief and reliance where far more important things than 
oriental manners are concerned. The letter of Scripture seems to exer- 
cise over the minds of enquirers like Mr. Porter an overwhelming effect 
which almost shuts out all that is most noble and immortal in its 
spirit. There is a kind of self-congratulatory feeling in discovering a 
scene of predicted desolation that too often ranges the discoverer on the 
side of the denunciating prophet, and seems to shut his eyes to the 
strange morality involved in the fulfilment of a curse which escapes the 
persons cursed to fall only on the land they once inhabited. The 
veriest trifle that illustrates writings which have exercised such an in- 
fluence on mankind as the Hebrew Scriptures, has an inestimable 
value; but the fullest light upon the entire text would be dearly 
bought if it brought with it a return to the narrow morality of the Old 
6 “The Giant Cities of Bashan and Syria’s Holy Places.” By the Rev. J. L. 
Porter, M.A., author of ‘‘ Five Years in Damascus,” “ Murray’s Handbook for 
Syria and Palestine,’ &c. London: J. Nelson and Sons. 13865. 
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Testament. If these investigations are to result in a substitution of the 
notion of a wrathful Jehovah in the place of that of our Father which 
is in heaven, no amount of historical discovery can be looked upon as a 
sufficient compensation for such a retrogression in what are happily the 
common conceptions concerning a ruler of the universe. The spirit 
against which we have felt ourselves called upon to animadvert has 
the strongest tendency to mislead those it animates into the veriest 
trifling, and a mere word hunting that deprives the subject of all 
dignity. At page 120, Mr. Porter, describing the appearance of Jeru- 
salem from Mount Moriah, says :—‘ The hill sinks into the Valley of 
Hinnom in steep terraced slopes, covered with vineyards, olives, and 
cornfields. As 1 looked, a moving object in one of the fields riveted 
my attention. ‘ Haste, give me my glass,’ I said. I turned it upon 
the spot. Yes, I was right; a plough and a yoke of oxen were there 
at work. Jeremiah’s prophecy was fulfilled before my eyes. ‘ Zion shall 
be ploughed like a field’ (xxvi. 18.) This is no doubt picturesque and 
effective in style, but where there was a cornfield it was hardly neces- 
sary to be in a hurry for a telescope to determine that a plough had 
passed over the ground. The primary title of Mr. Porter’s book is the 
“Giant Cities of Bashan,” and indicates that part of it which is devoted 
to the most unexplored district of the country. This most eastern 
corner of Syria had hardly been visited before, and from the massive 
and durable character of its architectural remains, offers the strangest 
sights of deserted towns which are even now, after a thousand years’ 
desolation, in a state of repair that would admit of their immediate use, 
if only life and property could be secured from the constant excursions 
of the wandering Bedouins who have taken possession of the inacces- 
sible Hauran. 

It is seldom that the interior of a London hospital is described from 
the point of view of one of the patients ; in the great majority of cases 
they belong to a class of society which is too little educated to be capable 
of an intelligent judgment. A few years since, Mr. Cooley, the author 
of several excellent books of reference, had the misfortune to be run 
over and very seriously injured in the neighbourhood of Charing Cross 
Hospital, to which institution he was conveyed, and owing to a very 
severe attack of erysipelas which followed, he was detained for two 
months within its walls. He has given a most excellent picture!” of 
the interior of a hospital in a little volume which leaves nothing to be 
desired in a full description of its daily routine. The most curious part, 
however, of his book is the detailed account he gives of the delirium 
which attended the fever accompanying his attack. About a hundred 
pages are devoted to a full description of all the strange, wild images 
which floated through his diseased imagination. This is a most 
remarkable mnemonic feat; with nothing to connect them but the 
arbitrary associations which in very few cases is he able to connect 
with any external objects, such an effort of pure memory is perhaps 
without example. Where there is no ratiocinative connexion, the 


17 «Two Months in a London Hospital: its Inner Life and Scenes. <A Per- 
sonal Narrative.” By A. J. Cooley. London : Groombridge and Sons. 1865. 
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memory of most men is very weak indeed; but in this case the utter 
absence of any connecting links makes the result, from its magnitude 
and minute particularity, one of the most curious psychological pheno- 
mena we have ever met with. 

The close and intelligent observation of his own symptoms must 
render Mr. Cooley’s book highly interesting to the medical profession, 
while his numerous illustrative anecdotes and detailed descriptions can 
hardly fail to make it equally attractive to the general reader. 

Sportsmen know very well what they may expect in a book on hunt- 
ing by Scrutator,!® but those who are no sportsmen will, if they have 
any sense of humour, be greatly delighted and tickled with his view of 
the world as seen from the kennel and cover side. The confidence with 
which he professes his faith that foxes are the final cause and last grace 
of a country life, is most amusing ; but if it were not for this enthusiasm 
the book would not be so unquestionably good a manual of all that it 
professes to treat. ‘To those to whom the author’s name has not already 
done so, we strongly recommend his capital practical lessons. 

It is hardly necessary to say anything of such well-known books as 
“ Debrett’s Peerage and Baronetage of the United Kingdom,” except 
that the edition of the present year is thoroughly revised, as well as 
amply and most completely illustrated with the armorial bearings of all 
the families who are mentioned in the two volumes. It fully comes up 
to the editor’s object in being a complete repertory of useful knowledge 
concerning the titled classes of the realm. 





SCIENCE. 
ROFESSOR BERNAYS’ “ Notes for Students in Chemistry,’’! ot 


which a fourth edition lies before us, forms a sort of printed 
commonplace book, systematically arranged, and containing brief notes 
of the facts to be derived from the study of the principal textbooks of 
chemistry. The notes are, of course, valuable chiefly as memoranda of 
information obtained by more extended study, but for this purpose 
they are admirably adapted, and the work as it stands constitutes a 
most convenient outline of the science in all its bearings. The present 
edition contains a brief sketch of Gerhardt’s doctrine of types, and of 
the new system of notation ; the formulz given for the various com- 
pounds are in accordance with the old system, but in many cases the 
new formulz are appended in brackets. 
Mr. Page, in a small pamphlet, advocates the adoption of geology as 








'S “Practical Lessons in Hunting and Sporting.” By Scrutator. London: 
Chapman and Hall. 1865. 

19 « Debrett’s Illustrated Peerage and Baronetage.’? 1865. 2 vols. London: 
Bosworth. 
_ 7 “Notes for Students in Chemistry ; being a Syllabus of Chemistry and Prac- 
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a branch of general education,” and maintains that it is not only prac- 
tically a valuable study to the agriculturist, the miner, the engineer, 
the architect, the well-sinker, and others whose business brings them 
more or less directly in contact with the subjects of geological 
research, but that some knowledge of the structure and history of the 
erust of the earth cannot but prove both interesting and useful to every 
one, whilst as a means of intellectual training it may furnish results as 
valuable as those produced by any other course of study. Even when 
pursued as an amusement, the study of geology cannot but exércise a 
favourable influence on the mind, by the expansion of thought that 
must inevitably be produced even by an imperfect realization of the 
grand series of phenomena which it reveals ; and Mr. Page accordingly 
urges that elementary geological instruction should be given in our 
schools, and that chairs of geology should be established in all 
colleges. 

A small volume of “ Lectures on Practical Geology,’’? by Professor 
Ansted, whilst professing to form only a popular sketch of the applica- 
tions of that science in arts and manufactures, will furnish to many a 
sufficient amount of information on this special branch of scientific 
education. In this excellent little work, Professor Ansted indicates, in 
the first place, the connexion of geology with agriculture, showing how 
soils are produced by the disintegration of rocks, the modes in which 
this disintegration is effected, and the value of a know ledge of the nature 
of the soil, in determining the use of manure, and the management of 
erops. As the atmosphere and its water are the chief agents in break- 
ing down the rock-surfaces and preparing them for the operations of 
the agriculturist, Professor Ansted, in his second lecture, treats of the 
relations of water to rocks zn sifu, and especially of the influence of the 
structure and position of the various beds, upon the accumulation and 
constitution of the water available for economic purposes. These may 
be regarded as indirect practical applications of geology : in the subse- 
quent lectures the author describes the source and mode of obtaining 
the numerous minera} bodies which are directly useful to man. Here 
he passes in review the sands and clays used in pottery and brickmaking 
and for other purposes; the limestones burned for the production of 
mortars, plasters, and cements; the numerous varieties of building 
stones ; the various metallic ores, and the mode of their occurrence and 
working; coal, petroleum, salt, &c. From tlie fact that Professor 
Ansted has for many years devoted much of his attention to the prac- 
tical applications of Geology, especially in connexion with mining, 
eements, and building- stones, few of our geologists are so well qualified 
to speak with authority upon ‘such subjects, and not only has he brought 
together in this little volume a great mass of instructive facts, but he 
has told his story in a plain and simple, but at the same time attractive 


2 **Geology as a Branch of General Education.” By David Page, F.R.S.E., 
&c. Blackwood : Edinburgh and London. 1865. 

3 “The Application of Geology to the Arts and Manufactures.”” Six Lectures 
on Practical Geology, delivered before the Society of Arts. By Professor D. T. 
Ansted, M.A., F.R.S. 12mo. London; Hardwicke. 1865. 
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way, which cannot fail to render it interesting to his readers. He indi- 
cates that it is only by the ceaseless change going on even among the 
mineral constituents of our planet, that organic life is possible on its 
surface, and sums up his results in the following words :—* All that is 
useful and beautiful, and all that is intrinsically valuable and employed 
in the arts, and indeed, all that conduces to life itself, is derived from 
the earth. To seek for it economically, you must study the structure of 
the earth ; to obtain it without loss, or at as little cost as possible, you 
must learn the conditions of its existence —you must, in a word, study 
geology—and thus it is that geology, applied to the arts, is a subject 
of real and vital interest to all of us. 

Whilst, as Professor Ansted tells us, the supply of ironstone in the 
Cleveland district of Yorkshire may be regarded practically as inex- 
haustible, it is a somewhat melancholy fact that the same statement by no 
means applies to the coal necessary for smelting it, as there is no doubt 
that we are rapidly using up our supply of fossil fuel. Mr. Hull gives 
us 1100 years for the entire exhaustion of our coal-mines, if we con- 
tinue to consume coal at the present rate; but Mr. Jevons, in an 
elaborate treatise on the coal question* just published, maintains that 
the matter cannot be estimated on this footing, and, assuming the 
consumption of coal to go on increasing in the same ratio as during 
the last few years, we shall come to the end of our store of mineral 
fuel in a much shorter time; indeed, the real question is, not how 
long will it take us to clear all the coals out of the coal-measures, but 
how soon shall we so far exhaust the workable seams as to render it 
impossible to raise coal at such a price that it may be available for 
manufacturing purposes. The whole of the statistics on this subject 
are ably discussed by Mr. Jevons; and although, considering the 
history of the last few years, during which the increase in the con- 
sumption of coal has been unprecedentedly great, we cannot believe that 
the future augmentation can take place in anything like the same 
ratio, there is nevertheless abundant reason why the attention of the 
public should be called to the probability of a comparatively early 
cessation of the supply of coal. For, as every thinking man must feel, 
and as Mr. Jevons proves by unanswerable evidence, the continuance 
of our supplies is the condition of our national prosperity, and it is 
chiefly to the present favourable position of our island in this respect 
that we owe our high position among nations. With its cessation 
the development and even the maintenance of our manufactures must 
also cease, for there is no present prospect, at any rate, of the applica- 
tion of any direct physical force to the working of our machinery. 
Mr. Jevons holds that by checking the waste and extravagance now 
practised to such a great extent much might be done, and regards the 
exportation of coal as an evil which might be prevented. ‘The impo- 
sition of an export duty on coal, however, is beset with many difficulties, 
as it reacts upon the mercantile marine and upon the import trade. 


4 «¢The Coal Question : an Inquiry concerning the Progress of the Nation and 
the Probable Exhaustion of our Coal Mines.” By W. Stanley Jevons, M.A. 
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Mr. Jevons suggests that the legacy and succession duties should be 
applied to the reduction and ultimate extinction of the national debt, 
as this, he thinks, “would serve the three purposes of adding to the 
productive capital of the country, of slightly checking our present too 
rapid progress, and of lessening the future difficulties of the country.” 

“ Modern Geology,” says Mr. Campbell in the third chapter of his 
work, entitled “ Frost and Fire,” now before us,> “ treats of sedimentary 
and of igneous rocks; it recognises the activity of two mechanical 
forces, which act in opposite directions, upward and downward, from 
and towards a centre, in radiating and converging lines.” These two 
forces are heat and weight, by the alternate or intermittent action of 
which all the various phenomena of the formation and moulding of 
the crust and surface of the earth may be said to be effected. To the 
elaboration of this view in almost every conceivable direction, Mr. 
Campbell (whose name, with a most unnecessary modesty, is only 
appended to his preface) has devoted two thick volumes, containing 
records of observations upon subjects of geology, meteorology, and 
physical geography, made in almost all parts of the northern hemi- 
sphere, and described with a vigour and point such as one rarely meets 
with. Amongst the most instructive portions of the book are the 
records of the ingenious experiments made by the author for the 
purpose of testing on a small scale theories proposed to explain the 
grand phenomena of nature ; thus we find the action of heat and ice- 
bergs upon water, the working of heat and cold upon air, the produc- 
tion of ocean currents and numerous other important phenomena 
elucidated by the judicious use of a few simple materials and utensils, 
or illustrated by quaint references to the action of homely and every- 
day objects. Ice, according to Mr. Campbell, has been the main 
engine by which the denudation and moulding of the surface of our 
earth has been effected, and his chief journeyings have been in search 
of the “ tool-marks” and “chips” which betray the operations of this 
mighty agent, to the doings of which the greater portion of the pages 
of his present work is devoted. Everywhere he finds traces of the 
action of ice, to which he attributes more importance than even 
Professor Ramsay, but he differs from most of his later predecessors 
by ascribing less of the work done to glaciers and more to icebergs 
carried along by marine currents. Glacial conditions exist at the present 
moment about Greenland, Labrador, and Newfoundland, in the same 
latitudes that bear witness to an ancient glacial epoch in Europe, but 
separated by several degrees of longitude. Mr. Campbell assumes 
that, during the European glacial epoch, a channel existed at the head 
of the Baltic giving access to the Arctic sea, and that it is by the 
closure of this passage by elevation of land that the seat of glacial 
action has been transferred to the western hemisphere. But our 
author by no means confines his attention to the action of ice, 
although that is evidently his favourite subject,—his book abounds 


5 “ Frost and Fire, Natural Engines, Tool-marks, and Chips, with Sketches taken 
at Home and Abroad.” Bya Traveller. Two Vols. Edinburgh: Edmonston 
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with descriptions of meteorological phenomena, of the action of rivers 
and other water in motion, of the deposition of sediment, of the action 
of heat and volcanoes, and indicates many a relation between things 
apparently most dissimilar, which, coupled with the energy and 
vivacity of its style, and the beauty of many of its descriptions of 
natural objects and scenery, render it one of the most charming books 
that we have ever had the gratification of perusing. The illustrations 
also, which are chiefly the work of the author’s own hands, are deserving 
of great praise; many of them represent singular or beautiful natural 
scenery, others illustrate the ingenious experiments already alluded to, 
but all are exceedingly good. Even the cover of the volumes is made 
available for illustration—one side of it bears a representation of the 
ice-grooves on a slate rock at St. John’s, New Brunswick, with the 
indications of their bearings. 

In a small work on Fruit Trees, M. Laujoulet explains all the 
details of the management of the various trees grown in our orchards, 
describing the kind of soil and situation most suited to the successful 
cultivation of each, the mode of management of the orchard, the 
selection of the stock, and especially the methods of training and 
pruning the trees, so as to render them at once vigorous and produc- 
tive. The last-mentioned operations, which constitute the greatest 
mystery of the professional gardener’s proceedings, are explained in full 
detail, and in a very simple manner; and M. Laujoulet adds to the 
benefit which he has thus conferred on the possessors of orchards, by 
indicating the laws of vegetation which govern the evolution of fruit 
trees, and the physiological reasons for the adoption of each pro- 
cess. The concluding section of the work contains directions for the 
management of seedlings and grafting, together with a calendar of 
orchard operations, without which no gardener’s book would be com- 
plete. The instructions given are illustrated by numerous figures on 
four folding plates, and the little volume forms a most convenient 
and excellent manual for the management of the orchard. 

In the Philosophia Zoologica’ of Professor Van der Hoeven, we have 
a work which ought to exercise a favourable influence upon the rising 
generation of zoologists. In it the tetality of the phenomena of 
animal life is treated in an aphoristic form, and the connexion of the 
different branches of zoological study is made manifest very success- 
fully ; indeed not only are the results of investigation stated with par- 
ticular clearness, but an extraordinary mass of facts is cited in the 
notes appended to most of the paragraphs. The work, which is 
written throughout in Latin, is divided into four books. Of these, 
the first treats De Animalium natura, and after stating that all 
animals originate from cells, proceeds to deseribe the component 
tissues of the animal body, the mode of combination of these tissues 
to form organs, the functions of the latter, and their differences in the 









6 «Taille et Culture des Arbres Fruitiers.” Par M. Laujoulet. Paris: Sacy. 
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series of animals. A chapter in this book is also devoted to the con- 
sideration of the different types of animal structure, and another to 
that of the skeleton of the vertebrata, the latter treated in accordance 
with the views of Professor Owen. The second book has for its sub- 
ject general and comparative embryology, and describes the mode of 
development of the different groups of animals in an ascending series, 
thus completing the statement of the anatomical and physiological 
phenomena of the animal kingdom. The third and fourth books treat 
of the systematic and geographical distribution of animals, their de- 
scription and nomenclature, and contain many observations, especially 
in relation to descriptive zoology, which might be studied with ad- 
vantage by most of our describers of genera and species. 

From discussing the position of man in nature, and the ditticult 
problem of the origin of the human species, Professor Vogt has 
descended to the consideration of “ useful and injurious, misunderstood, 
and maligned animals,’ thus adopting a sort of zoological bye-path, 
which, however, he has, as usual, rendered most interesting and 
attractive by his mode of treatment. Whilst protesting that no 
animal can be regarded abstractedly as either beneficial or injurious, 
Professor Vogt shows that, as far as man is concerned, a great number 
of animals must be regarded either as friends or foes, seeing that some 
of them are most hurtful by damaging his property, whilst others are 
either directly useful to him, or indirectly beneficial, by destroying the 
injurious species. By tracing the history of some of the more striking 
and important species belonging to both these categories in the lec- 
tures composing his present little volume, Professor Vogt not only 
furnishes his readers with much useful information on this special sub- 
ject, but at the same time communicates a good deal of instruction in 
general natural history, and shows how the study of those animals 
which, as it were, force themselves upon our notice in the garden or 
the field, may open up broad views of the mutual relations and 
interdependence of the various forms of animals. At the same time 
these relations are in many cases, perhaps in most, by no means so 
simple as would at first appear; indeed, the more one studies this sub- 
ject, the more astonishing do we find the complexity of the arrange- 
ments by which the balance of power is maintained in nature. In the 
course of his lectures Professor Vogt has, of course, frequent oppor- 
tunities of showing that animals generally regarded as mischievous, 
are in reality benefactors of their human persecutors, and he also 
mentions a series of superstitious prejudices prevailing in different 
localities with regard to certain animals. 

In his “ Natural History of Injurious Invertebrate Animals of 
Germany,” ® Dr. Taschenberg has taken up a portion of the ground 
passed over by Professor Vogt, but has worked that portion out in 
detail. In this essay, which has received the first prize of the Royal 





8 “* Vorlesungen iiber niitzliche und schiidliche, verkannte und verliumdete 
Thiere.” Von Carl Vogt. Leipzig: Keil. 1864. 

® **Naturgeschichte der wirbellosen Thiere, die in Deutschland, &c., schiidlich 
werden.” Von Dr. E, L. Taschenberg. Leipzig: Kummer. 1865. 
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Prussian Agricultural College, the author gives the natural history of 
the invertebrate animals injurious to agriculture, occurring in various 
parts of Germany, describes the ravages committed by them upon 
various cultivated plants, and indicates the means of diminishing their 
numbers, when any such exist. The number of species mentioned is 
only eighty-one, so that many of the less important forms are omitted ; 
most of the species are represented upon seven tolerably executed 
coloured plates, which illustrate the volume. The natural enemies of 
some destructive insects, especially those which prey upon the Aphides, 
are also indicated, but the agency of Ichneumonide, and other para- 
sites, in checking the undue multiplication of plant-eating species, is 
hardly referred to with sufficient distinctness even for practical pur- 
poses. All treatises on noxious insects (and insects occupy the greater 
part of the present volume) ought to contain a section devoted to the 
indication of those which, on the contrary, are beneticial, as there is 
nothing more common than for the farmer, or the gardener, to charge 
his best friends with the commission of the damage, upon which they 
are doing their best to put acheck. The second part of Dr. Taschen- 
berg’s work brings together the animals described in his first part, 
according to the plants which they attack, and under each plant there 
is a tabular arrangement, to lead the non-scientific reader to the ready 
determination of any specimens that may come in his way, by charac- 
ters drawn from the nature of the injury inflicted by them upon the 
plant. This section also includes a bibliographic and synonymic 
appendix, referred to by numbers from the body of the work. Dr. 
Taschenberg’s essay contains little or nothing new, but it has appa- 
rently been carefully and intelligently prepared with reference to all 
the recent original authorities on the insect pests of the farm. 

The readers of the Natural History Review are already familiar 
with the labours of Mr. Lubbock in the field of prehistoric archeology, 
several of the most interesting chapters of the work before us having 
appeared in that journal; by the addition of others, treating on allied, 
or illustrative topics, he has produced a volume that cannot fail to be 
acceptable to students of this branch of archeology.!° 

By a comparison of the implements and customs of modern savages 
with what recent research has disclosed to us of the condition of pre- 
historic man, the author enables us to form some opinion of the state 
of civilization enjoyed by the fabricators of flint implements, the 
builders of pile habitations, and the dwellers on the coasts of Northern 
Europe, whose remains are found in shell mounds, &e. 

Of the fourteen chapters into which the book is divided, two are 
devoted to a consideration of the bronze age, the knowledge of bronze 
and other metals possessed by the ancients, and generally the form and 
character of the various bronze implements found in different parts of 
Europe. The author at some length examines the question of the 
Pheenician sources of tin, and the criticisms of Sir G. C. Lewis and 
others on the voyages of Pytheas and Himilco. He does not believe 





10 «* Prehistoric Times, as illustrated by Ancient Remains and the Manners and 
Customs of Modern Savages.” By John Lubbock, F.R.S, &c. London: Williams 
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in either a Pheenician or Roman origin of the bronze age civiliza- 
tion; whilst freely admitting the difficulty of fixing any period 
vith certainty, he inclines to the opinion that Stonehenge and Abury 
may be regarded as specimens of the architecture of the bronze 
age. 

In the third chapter the author gives a resumé of our knowledge of 
the stone age, which he divides into two periods, marked respectively 
by the chipped and polished implements. The fourth chapter is 
devoted to a consideration of tumuli and various methods of sepulture 
and disposal of the dead. In the fifth and sixth chapters the author 
at considerable length describes the various additions to our knowledge 
of primitive man, derived from an examination of pile dwellings and 
shell mounds: these havea special interest, being mainly the result of 
the author’s personal investigations. Having recorded the present 
state of our knowledge of primitive European races as derived from an 
investigation into the ages of stone and bronze, and the indications 
afforded by an examination of tumuli, pile dwellings and shell mounds, 
Mr. Lubbock, in the seventh chapter, reviews the facts already as- 
certained in reference to the condition of primitive races in North 
America, the uses of copper, and the various facts derived from the 
investigation of the mounds and earthworks so abundantly scattered 
in this part of the world. In the eighth chapter he similarly records 
the various results derived from the exploration of caves both in this 
country and on the continent. In chapters nine and ten the author 
reviews most of the points bearing on the question of the antiquity of 
man. With these the readers of Sir C. Lyell’s work on the subject 
are already familiar. 

The three following chapters are occupied with a brief history of 
modern savages, more especially of those who at the time of their dis- 
covery were ignorant of the use of metal, Esquimaux, Fijis, Fuegians ; 
these chapters are especially interesting, as regards the main question 
the author seeks to illustrate, indicating a condition of civilization 
probably closely approximating to that in existence in Europe during 
the stone age. 

In the concluding chapter the author makes some interesting 
observations on the theory of “ Natural selection” as applied to man 
(a theory which the author seems to accept) both as regards his mental 
and physical development. Of the work, of which the above is but a 
meagre outline, we can speak in the highest terms; it gives a faithful 
account of the present state of our knowledge of the primitive popula- 
tions of our own country and the continent in a clear and accurate style, 
and indicates the zeal and assiduity with which the author has studied 
his subject. 

The caverns of Poitou have furnished to the labours of MM. 
Brouillet and Meillet an abundant harvest of traces of the eariy 
inhabitants of France, which they have deseribed and illustrated in an 
etavo volume lately published.!! Stone implements of various forms, 

1 « fpoques Antédiluvienne et Celtique du Poitou.” Par A. Brouillet et A. 
Meillet. Poitiers: Girardin. Niort: Clouzot. Paris: Dumoulin. 
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and objects of bone and horn, form the chief part of the articles 
collected by them, and amongst the latter are some bearing curious 
outline figures of animals analogous to those discovered by MM. 
Lartet and Christy in Perigord, and evidently composed of the horn 
of the reindeer. The most singular of all these objects consist of 
certain fragments of bone, bearing upon their surface a considerable 
number of what appear to be unmistakable alphabetical characters, 
pronounced indeed, by Professor Pictet, to be for the most part 
identical with ancient Sanscrit letters! How far the existence of 
these inscribed bones is to be regarded as a proof that the human con- 
temporaries of the feindeer in France were acquainted with alphabetical 
characters, must be left to the future to decide ; it is certainly rather 
premature to assume, as the authors seem inclined to do, that the 
primeval reindeer hunters of France were the descendants of emigrants . 
from the East, who brought with them a knowledge of the Sanscrit 
character. It is to be remarked, moreover, that these characters are 
placed together irregularly, so that they form no pronounceable com- 
bination; two of them occur on a bone which has been worked into a 
phallus. M. Meillet, however, has not only formed a theory of the 
origin of the ancient inhabitants of France, whose works he has dis- 
interred from the caverns where they have been so long buried, but 
actually gives singularly precise dates for the events of the remote 
period of their existence. Thus the year 24,000 B.c. is “the probable 
epoch of the cataclysm which ravaged the North of Europe and Asia, 
and covered them with sands and erratic blocks in immense layers.” 

In these occur worked flints, mixed with bones of elephants, 
rhinoceroses, &c. Then comes a transition period of comparative 
repose, extending from 24,000 to 15,901 B.c., during which small 
cataclysms may have occurred by the bursting of lakes, &e., but it 
seems probable that Europe was without human inhabitants. “ About 
the year 13,901, the epoch of the débdcle of the glacier of the South 
Pole,” Asiatic populations, already too much compressed, fled from the 
partial deluge of India, and emigrated to the West, where they gave 
origin to the Celtic inhabitants of the French caves. Among the 
chipped flint implements made by these people are some polished stone 
weapons, supposed to have been brought by the emigrants from their 
eastern home. After another long period of repose, fresh deluges took 
place, arising from the débdcle of the glacier of the North Pole, about 
2350 years B.C., but these were more partial than their predecessors, 
and may be identified with the floods recorded by history or tradition. 
In this way M. Meillet continues to trace the stream of time, with 
more satisfaction to himself than to his readers, down to the bronze 
period, of which, and of the polished stone period, he and his collabo- 
rateur describe and figure some interesting relics, 

Each new edition of Dr. Aitken’s valuable work!” has been an im- 
provement on the preceding one; and the third edition, which is now 
before us, is a complete systematic treatise on the Science and Practice 








12 «The Science and Practice of Medicine.” By William Aitken, M.D. 2 vols. 
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of Medicine. The whole has evidently been carefully revised, while 
some portions have been entirely re-written, so that the two volumes 
now present, in an accessible and convenient form, a judicious compila- 
tion of all the latest observations in medical science, whether made at 
home or abroad. Diseases are described which have hitherto found no 
place in any English systematic work ; and a short account of the 
geographical distribution of disease is an excellent feature in it which 
will not fail to be greatly appreciated. 

In his preliminary pathological observations, Dr. Aitken lays great 
stress on the usefulness of the examination of the temperature of the 
hody in different diseases, and gives numerous illustrations of the great 
advance which has recently been made in a knowledge of “the ther- 
mometry of disease.” The particular attention given of late to exact 
investigation of this kind, especially in Germany, is a most important 
jeature of recent medical progress ; and the valuable results which have 
been already obtained plainly indicate that before long the thermometer 
will be as necessary an instrament to the physician as the stethoscope 
now is, Equally excellent is Dr. Aitken’s account of the phenomena 
of inflammation and of their physiological import. Full credit is given 
to every one who has contributed anything to the elucidation of this 
difficult subject ; and we have been particularly gratified to observe 
that the sagacious views of Simon, which, though long since published, 
have hitherto not received the attention which their philosophical cha- 
racter might justly have claimed, are clearly set forth, fairly weighed, 
and proved to be confirmed by the recent observations of Virchow and 

uister. ‘The laws of action of morbid persons, as far as these are at 
present known, are concisely stated ; the description, here as elsewhere, 
consisting of a careful synopsis of what is to be found in the best 
works specially treating on the subject. In former systematic works 
on medicine syphilis scarcely received any mention, for it was looked 
upon as a disease falling almost entirely within the province of surgical 
writers; but the» serious mischief which it has now been distinctly 
proved to produce in every internal organ of the body has rendered a 
full account of it henceforth a necessary part of a treatise on medicine. 
Dr. Aitken has not neglected so important a subject, although he does 
not appear to have seen the most recent pathological observations which 
have been made with regard to the ravages of the syphilitic virus. But 
if there is anything wanting in his account of syphilis, there is nothing 
more to be desired in his description of the numerous well-marked forms 
of entozoa which are now known to infest the human body. The re- 
markable peregrinations and the strange vicissitudes of the tapeworm 
are faithfully followed, and an excellent summary includes an account 
of the mischief done by that most dangerous of parasites, the trichina 
spiralis. 

It would be possible, no doubt, to point out certain omissions in this 
treatise, as well as to indicate certain discussions that are abundant ; 
but the wonder is that there are so few things omitted, and that there 
is so little that could with advantage be retrenched. As the volumes 
have now attained a bulk which is as great as suits the convenience of 
readers, it may be hoped that any additions of matter requisite in a 
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subsequent edition will be accompanied by condensation, where this 
may properly be made. 

In an unpretending little volume!’ Dr. Ringer gives the results of 
numerous observations which he has made on the temperature of the 
body in phthisis, and the conclusions which he believes himself entitled 
to draw from them. These are ;—that there is a continued elevation 
of the temperature of the body in all cases in which a deposition of 
tubercle is taking place in any organ; that this elevation is probably 
due to the general constitutional state (tuberculosis) rather than to 
the particular deposition; that the increase of temperature may be 
taken asa measure of the severity of the disease and as a more accurate 
criterion thereof, than the physical signs or symptoms; that it is even 
possible, by means of the increase of temperature, to recognise the 
disease long before physical signs and symptoms would enable any one 
to do so, and in cases where such signs are not distinct; and, lastly, 
that we may conclude by means of a fall of temperature that the deposi- 
tion of tubercle has ceased. The observations which have been made 
with great care and industry, appear to warrant the conclusions. 
Perhaps the author would not have done amiss to have introduced, by 
way of preface to his own researches, a brief account of what has 
hitherto been done in this matter, and to have modified somewhat the 
expression of his too exclusive admiration for the thermometer, as 
though it were the method of investigation, superior to and capable of 
superseding all other methods. Its use affords one amongst other indi- 
cations of diseases, and that probably a very significant one; but to 
suppose that the thermometer placed in a patient’s axilla must hence- 
forth supersede the educated senses of the practical physician, is to 
suppose that man must see with his eye and not, as now, through it, 
that an aid to the senses will take the place of the mind to which the 
senses are but gateways. It is furthermore to assume as desirable a 
result which would be as great an injury as could possibly happen to 
the cause of medical science. Dr. Ringer’s results have, however, 
clearly proved that the examination of the bodily temperature is most 
necessary in any case of phthisis ; and his work affords a good example 
of patient and useful scientific research in a direction hitherto almost 
entirely neglected in this country. 

A fourth edition of Dr. Carpenter’s “ Manual of Physiology” 
contains such additions and modifications as the progress of physiolo- 
gical research has rendered necessary. The section on embryonic 
development has been entirely re-written, and such modifications of 
what is called the “ cell-doctrine” have been made, as the present state 
of knowledge seemed to demand. While holding it now established 
that the cell, with its membranous wall, nucleus, and contents, is not 
the primitive type of organization, but that the protoplasmic substance 
or germinal matter is, Dr. Carpenter does not fail to express his distinct 
dissent from the unphilosophical notion recently put forth that “ formed 





13 «On the Temperature of the Body as a means of Diagnosis in Phthisis and 
Tuberculosis.” By Sydney Ringer, M.D. Walton and Maberley. i865. 

14 « A Manual of Physiology, including Physiological Anatomy.” By W. B. 
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material”’ is never possessed of vital activity. He enters into a some- 
what elaborate discussion of vital force and vital property, which, 
though interesting and instructive, will scarce perhaps suffice, as Dr. 
Carpenter hopes, to enable the student “to attach definite ideas to 
each of them.’’ Indeed, it may be a question whether uncertain dis- 
cussions of the kind are not better omitted in a manual for students. 
It is truly surprising, however, that the author has been able to com- 
press so much matter into so small a compass, and to present it in so 
clear and instructive a form. Scarce anything of real importance 
appears to be omitted, if we except perhaps Professor Lister’s observa- 
tions on the coagulation of the blood, and the researches of the same 
physiologist into the influence of the cerebro-spinal system upon the 
contraction of the small arteries and upon the movement of the 
pigment granules in the cells of the frog’s skin—researches which 
mark out the direct influence of the nervous system upon nutrition. 
An admirable feature in this manual is the brief sketch of the simpler 
forms of any function in the lower animals previous to the more special 
description of its complex form in man; so that the gradual develop- 
ment from the simple and general to the complex and special is dis- 
played, and just ideas of the relations of the particular function are 
conveyed to the student. 

Some of the recent discoveries in ophthalmic science, and their prac- 
tical application in the treatment of defects of vision, are set forth by 
Mr. Laurence! in a simple but thoroughly scientific manner. After 
certain preliminary considerations with regard to optics and a short 
account of the optical properties of the eye, he proceeds to investigate 
the departures from the standard of health, to discuss the causes and 
nature of the abnormal conditions, and to point out the proper remedies 
for them. How necessary it is in any case of defective vision to make 
a searching examination into all the conditions which may conspire to 
produce it, is well shown by a discovery of Donders, that almost all 
cases of ordinary convergent squint are accompanied by that defect of 
the eye which is now called hypermetropia—in other words, a deficient 
converging power on the rays of light, which are consequently focussed 
behind the retina. Subsequent researches have further proved the 
important fact that hypermetropia is in these cases the cause of the 
squint, and that the latter is a mere symptom and nothing more. The 
tendency to squint will still exist, therefore, after the operation for 
convergent strabismus, and the patient will be apt to become as bad 
as ever after a time, if he does not, at any rate for close work, use 
such convex glasses as are fitted to counteract the hypermetropia. 
How much yet remains to be done in ophthalmic science is shown by 
the difference of opinion which still exists as to the process by which 
the eye accommodates itself to distances. This accommodation is usually 
attributed to a change in the convexity of the lens and an alteration 
of the axes of the two eyes, to which some add a change in the con- 
vexity of the cornea. ‘Though Mr. Laurence says of this last theory 
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that it is devoid of all demonstrated truth, yet some powerful argu- 
ments in its favour have again been brought forward by Dr. Lawson 
as recently as in a paper in the last number of the “Ophthalmic Review.” 
Mr. Laurence’s book is the work of one who evidently has a complete 
scientific and practical knowledge of his subject. 

Dr. Druitt has published an excellent and very interesting report 
on the cheap and sound wine, which might advantageously be drunk 
in place of the mixture of spirits and water, or the manufactured 
compound which the British public now delights in as port or 
sherry.'6 The natural fermented juice of the grape, not mixed with 
any additional spirit, such as we get it in clarets, Burgundies, hock, and 
Hungarian wines, contains about 21 per cent. of proof spirit; the 
average of several samples of natural port wine was 23:5 per cent. of 
proof spirit; but, as fortified for the English market, the quantity is 
35°4 per cent. It appears that we sell every year to the Portuguese 
an enormous quantity of cheap spirits, which we afterwards buy back 
from them as wine: in 1864, for example, we took from the Portuguese 
3,344,871 gallons of port wine, while they took from England 
1,630,304 gallons of spirit. Hamburg and Bremen are two North 
German ports which also take from Great Britain a large quantity of 
spirits, which they send back to us, after due manipulation, as port and 
sherry. Sometimes it is found desirable and profitable to ship these 
“ Hambro’” compounds from London to Cadiz and back, in order that 
they may thus get by the voyage what they lack of being real wine. 
Latterly, however, the Custom-house authorities have subjected many 
such spurious mixtures to additional duty as “ mixed spirits,” pro- 
nouncing them to be, not wine, but flavoured spirits and water; and 
great has been the indignation and the outcry of some engaged in the 
concocting trade. Dr. Druitt has tried, with a well-trained and dis- 
criminating palate, numerous specimens of cheap wines, bought at 
different wine merchants, and delivers it as his verdict that “ we can 
get good wine cheap, but that neither the public nor the profession 
use it as it deserves.” Nor do they know when to drink it: 





“Monsieur A. Courty, the eminent surgeon of Montpelier, who visited 
England a year ago to study English surgery, and who has recorded his seuti- 
ments in his very interesting ‘Excursion Chirurgicale in Angleterre,’ 
remarked on some of our social customs with admiration, but our dinner bar- 
barisms excited his horror, as well they might. With the best meat, wine, 
and vegetables, we cook and devour them like savages. You may see grown 
men—and M. Courty publishes the damning fact to civilized KEurope—drinking 
sweet champagne with mutton! and reserving a fine bottle of Bourdeaux, 
worth, perhaps, ten shillings, till after dinner, when a parcel of yahoos sip it, 
while they are munching sweetmeats, biscuits, preserved ginger, &c.” 


Dr. Druitt’s report contains a great deal of very useful information, 


given in a concise and pleasant form, and we can strongly recommend 
it to the attention of the public, who want to know what wine they 
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should drink, as well as to the attention of physicans, who may obtain 
from it valuable hints as to what kind of wine they may prescribe 
with benefit to their patients. The author is particularly and justly 
severe on those so-called scientific analyses and absurd medical theories 
which it is the fashion of some wine merchants to put in their cireu- 
lars, but which truly are, for the most part, as he points out, trans- 
parent quackery. 

Mr. Acton has published the fourth edition of a book! which has, 
no donbt, done some good, as it has evidently been largely read. It is 
difficult to treat satisfactorily such matters as the work deals with ; 
and we confess that we should like a professedly scientifie work much 
better if the author did not so often go out of his way to make moral 
reflections and earnest adjurations, some of which are not very appro- 


priate ; none of which are very profound, however well-intentioned ai! of 


them may be. Anyone in good sound health of body and mind is 
not likely to read many pages of such a book ; but if the perusal of it 
by anyone in need of the physician’s skill should prevent him from 
falling into the hands of the unscrupulous quacks who make a merci- 
less profit of human infirmity, no little good will be done. 

Dr. Gosse endeavours to rest the use of the Turkish Bath on some- 
thing like a scientific foundation, by pointing out its value as a 
preventative of disease, and indicating the diseases in which it may be 
employed as a curative agent.'* He justly remarks that the worst 
anyone can do to the cause of the bath is to declare its use to be 
curative of every disease. Its true value, however, as a remedial agent 
in disease yet remains to be pointed out. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


M* CARLYLE has brought to a close the History of Frederick 

II. of Prussia, the last of the kings as he calls him, in the two 
final volumes now before us.!_ Inits completed form the history seems 
to us rather a big work with great things in it than a great work. 
At any rate it is not great for Mr. Carlyle. Effective in parts, it is 
not effective as a whole. The canvas on which he has painted is so 
large that you cannot see to the end of it. What he gains in length 
he loses in breadth. His picture cannot be seen as one continuous 
presentment, but must be inspected fragment-wise. The author seems 
to have neglected rather than lost the glorious art, so conspicuous in 
his really great work The French Revolution—the art of picturesque 
condensation, of loading his sentences with profound meaning, and 


9 “The Seiten and Disorders of the Denedeaion Organs.” “By William 
Acton, M.R.C.S, Fourth edition. John Churchill and Sons. 1865. 
* “Du Bain Ture et de son Introduction en Suisse.” Par Dr. L. A. Gosse. 
Geneva. 1865. 
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flashing out his thoughts with swift emphatic precision. Lt is useless 
to quarrel with Mr. Carlyle for that almost limitless admiration of 
the heroic individual which makes him indiflerent to collective 
influence, and even when he writes history leads him to convert it mto 
biography, in which one man casts the gigantic shadow that eclipses 
humanity itself. Yet, after all, the critical deductions that a literary 
tom-tit may make from the grandeur of the sun-gazing eagle, there re- 
mains much for praise and grateful estimation. In these six volumes we 
recognise an indomitable, hereulean patience and power of labour, an 
almost exhaustive research, a knowledge of the persons and procedures 
of the last century which has an extraordinary completeness, insight 
into character, skill to describe it, a masterly use of rhetorical colouring, 
gleams of wit and humour, lighting up the grim element of battle in 
which the last of the kings moves supreme. The new instalment of 
Frederick’s history opens with the famous seven years’ war, which 
began in 1756 and ended in 1763, leaving in all outward points 
Austria and Prussia, “simply as you were ;” but, as Mr. Carlyle ex- 
plains, planting a nation in the world “ to be a nation, and to believe 
as you are convinced, instead of pretending to believe as you are bribed 
or bullied by the devils about you.” As Germany found Prussia, on the 
blowing over of the “ infernal tornado,” so England got liberty of the 
seas, secured America for the English, and swept away the French, 
while France for her share was left to bankrupt quiescence and the 
spontaneous combustion which blazed out in 1789. The first grand act 
of the drama, universally known as the battle of Prague, will be still 
better known in coming time by Mr. Carlyle’s description :—“ Battle 
of Prag, one of the furious battles of the world, loud as Doomsday, the 
very emblem of which done on the piano by females of energy seatters 
mankind who love their ease.” Of the many battles, sieges, and 
marches which made up the seven campaigns, of the generals who 
conducted it, and the far-shining feats of victory of the one pre- 
eminent hero, and how he fed the war, a minute, laborious recital 
will be found in pages, wherein Mr. Carlyle paints towns, fields, hills, 
bogs, marshes, windmills, not omitting Frederick’s bed of straw, as 
Mr. Carlyle only can paint them. The whole of the fifth volume is 
occupied with the first five acts of the war drama, from its culminating 
moment till the king’s near exliaustion in 1760. The twentieth book 
with which the sixth volume opens shews how the heroic fire burnt 
out again, inextinguishably, till the final extinction of the war itself, in 
the Peace of Hubertsburg, in February, 1763. The twenty-first and last 
book of the history contains an account of “ the afternoon and evening 
of Frederick’s life ;’ shews how he repaired a ruined Prussia ; describes 
the Polish troubles and anarchy preliminary to the partition of Poland, 
which, as being an operation of Almighty Providence and of the eternal 
laws of nature, is reverentially accepted rather than explicitly vindi- 
eated by Mr. Carlyle; and in a chapter of miscellanies introduces 
Doctor Zimmerman, “ Sister Ulrique,” Queen of Sweden, Wilhelmina’s 
daughter, Sherlock, Voltaire, General Conway, and others. We have 
next an account of the Fiirstenbund (Frederick’s league of the Princes 
of the German empire) as a sort of protection-society against the 
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annexation policy of Joseph and Kaunitz, to frustrate “the ambitious 
adventure ” which would have made Austria the mistress of the basin 
of the Danube, and give the House of Hapsburg the command over 
the still independent territories in the south and centre of Germany. 
Soon after the formation of this league, which fell away before the 
French revolution, came the last scene of all. 

“Frederick is making exit on the common terms; you may hear the curtain 
rustling down. For most part he was unconscious; never more than half 
conscious. As the wall clock above his head struck eleven, he asked ‘ What 
clock?’ ‘Eleven,’ answered they. ‘At four,’ murmured he, ‘I will rise.’ 
One of the dogs sat on its stool near him; about midnight he noticed it 
shivering for cold. ‘Throw a quilt over it,’ said or beckoned he: that, 1 
think, was his last completely conscious utterance. Afterwards, in a severe 
choking fit, getting at last rid of the phlegm, he said, ‘ Za montagne est passée, 
nous irons mieux—we are over the hill, we shall get better now.’ ” 

But we never did. At twenty minutes past two, Thursday morning, 
17th August, 1786, the breathing paused, wavered, ceased. Frederick 
reigned more than 46 years and lived 74 years anda half. That he 
was a great strategist, a first-rate war-artist, seems generally allowed ; 
and that he was in some sense a great king must be conceded also ; 
but we find it impossible to love or admire him with any transcendental 
love or admiration. Mr. Carlyle says all he can for him, sometimes, 
perhaps, more than he ought ; but we suppose we are among the bad 
readers to whom he bids adieu at the end of this eventful history, and 
have too much of the valet about us to appreciate his hero. Before 
we echo our historian’s adieu, we must say how excellently done are 
many of the episodical portions of his book. Though persons and scenes 
introduced in them tend to overcrowd an already crowded canvas, yet we 
should be sorry to miss the pages in which he portrays the great Earl 
of Chatham a born king like Frederick, or describes Catherine of Russia 
object grandiose, if not great,” or shews us Gellert, Saldern, and Major 
Quintus Icilius, with the royal hero in winter quarters ; or Dr. Zim- 
merman, who wrote a book which Carlyle “thanks for nothing or 
nearly so;” or recognises the high worth of Voltaire “delivering the 
Calases, the Sirvens, and the oppressed of various kinds, especially 
ardent upon the Infame, as the real business Heaven has assigned him 
in his day.” The table of contents and the copious index which close 
the sixth volume, as well as the maps interspersed throughout all the 
volumes, and the various illustrative portraits, testify to the work- 
manlike care with which Mr. Carlyle has equipped his book. The 
conscientious research and general accuracy of the historian are not to 
be questioned, but in some Homeric nap he has committed or accepted 
one preposterous blunder. He makes the famous text of the heavenly 
witnesses occur in the Gospel of St. John ! 

The influence of great families is the subject discussed and illus- 
trated in the joint production of Mr. J. L. Sanford and Mr. Meredith 
Townsend.? This influence is well explained by Mr. Townsend in a 

* “‘The Great Governing Families of England.’’ By John Langton Sanford 
and Meredith Townsend. In Two Volumes. William Blackwood and Sons. 
Edinburgh and London. 1865. . 
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vigorously written and sensible Jntroduction. The great families, 
he maintains, are represented by the larger landowners, and their 
influence is of a twofold character. It is direct, and results from the 
property which they possess, and through which they act on others, as 
by an immediate material force ; and it is indirect, and exerted through 
social position, which attracts “the million of voters who are, in 
England, the trustees of the people.” Conceding to Mr. Disraeli that 
their practice of submitting to the guidance of “ the educated few” 
grows in part out of the imaginative influence secured “ by the sus- 
tained splendour of their stately lives,” Mr. Townsend traces its true 
origin to the confidence reposed in the disinterested patriotism of the 
great families. In proof of this position he points to their history, 
instancing that of the house of Perey, which has repeatedly staked its 
grand position, and the heads of its members, in defence of the popular 
cause, and thus has both earned the right of giving advice, and inspired 
an habitual trust in seeking it. This action Mr. Townsend pronounces 
beneficial in the main, since it economises popular force, and strains or 
purifies the popular sentiment. The one great disadvantage of the 
aristocratic influence is that it overshadows and represses all non-aris- 
tocratic merit, so that much of the ability and courage of the people is 
lost to the service of the State. Having these views, Mr. Townsend 
some time since arranged with Mr. Sanford to publish in the columns 
of the Spectator a series of histories of the great English families, 
connecting the leading ascertained facts with the results of recent 
research into our national history. Their principle of selection led to 
the inclusion in his series of only a limited group of families. No 
family, however old, will be found in it, unless it be also great, nor any 
family, however great, unless it had also a great political history. The 
thirty-one families whose histories are related in these volumes, 
“supply at this moment one clear fourth of the English House of 
Commons ;” and as Mr. Townsend sagaciously observes, their social 
power is always on the increase, and unless a redivision of property 
supervene to destroy it, will continue to increase, so that a century 
hence, if dukedoms still exist, an English dukedom will be an almost 
regal prize. The underground wealth of the estate of the Duke of 
Northumberland has prodigiously increased the possessions of the 
house. Under the careful management of the seventh Duke of 
Bedford, the increase of the head of the house of Russell was raised 
to no less a sum than £300,000 per annum. The social inheritance, and 
the moral or intellectual worth of the chiefs of these, and the other 
noble families dominant in England, are duly recognised in the house- 
hold histories computed in these useful volumes. Some few of these 
sketches have been drawn up by Mr. Townsend, who has also con- 
tributed a few notes, and exercised a general supervision; but the 
majority of them are by his coadjutor, Mr. Langton Sanford, whose 
historical studies have been long since appreciated. Among the great 
houses whose fortunes are described, whose value is estimated, whose 
representative men, and, in some instances, women, are delineated in 
these records, are the Lowthers, the Stanleys of Knowsley, the 
Grosvenors, Cavendishes, Clintons, Stanhopes, Fitzroys, and Spencers, 
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the Grenvilles, Petty-Fitzmaurices, Herberts, Berkeleys, Seymours, and 
Howards. Some of these sketches, of these family pictures, are admi- 
rably done, none of them are otherwise than well done. Anecdote and 
comment serve to relieve or explain the narrative of incidents. The 
book is, in its kind, a thoroughly satisfactory book, showing research, 
thought, and decision. 

The singular story of the Earl of Worcester’s life,’ a member of the 
governing ‘family of Somerset, briefly told in these volumes, is narrated 
at full length, and very effectively, by Mr. Henry Dircks, whose expe- 
rience as civil engineer renders him a competent judge on the scien- 
tific pretensions of the inventor of the great water-works. Edward 
Somerset, variously known as Lord Herbert, the Earl of Glamorgan, 
and Earl and Marquis of Worcester, was born in or about 1601. The 
early part of his life was passed in foreign travel, and it was while on 
the Continent, in all probability, tha the changed the religion in which 
he was brought up for that of Rome. When he was twenty-seven 
years of age he married Elizabeth, the daughter of Sir William 
Dormer, and sister of Lord Carnarvon. His precocious genius exhibited 
itself in a predilection for mathematical studies and mechanical pur- 
suits. The first seven years after his marriage were, as Mr. Dirck 
conjectures, spent principally at Raglan. Here, perhaps with the 
assistance of the foreign engineer, Caspar Kaltoff, he erected water- 
works in connexion with the citadel, or keep of the castle. For eleven 
years Caspar continued to construct models and machines for his 
inventive employer. In 1641 we enter on the earl’s critical era. In 
December of that year Charles I. directed him to repair, not only for 
his own particular use, but for the good of the kingdom, to Whitehall. 
Henceforward Somerset devoted himself to the king’s service. His 
success as a soldier appears to have been considerable. He took 
Goodrich Castle, the Forest of Dean, and the City of Hereford, and 
made himself master of the strongly fortified town of Monmouth. 
He raised, at his own and his father’s expense, recruits to attend His 
Majesty at Oxford, as well as Sir John Byron’s regiment of horse, 
besides supplying his own troop of Life Guards, in great part at least, 
with arms and horses. In a letter to the earl, Charles I. admits that 
he had laid out £250,000 for his service. At the request of the king, 
who created him Earl of Glamorgan, he went in 1644 or 1645 to 
Ireland, to treat and conclude with the Confederate Roman Catholics, 
and to raise a body of 10,000 men, to be employed in England in the 
Royal cause. The extravagance of the demands made by the Catholics 
was certainly one element in the diplomatic failure that ensued. The 
secret of this extraordinary commission (it was known only to the 
earl and the king) transpired. Lord Digby, a Protestant, accused 
Glamorgan of high treason, and Ormond, the Lord Lieutenant, had 
him imprisoned, till an intimation from the king, that the earl had 
acted by his orders, led to his release. Mr. Dircks gives a sufficiently 





s “The Life, Times, and Scientific Labours of the Second Marquis of Wor- 
cester,”’ to which is added a Reprint of his *‘ Century of Inventions,” 1663, with 
a Commentary thereon. By Henry Dircks, Esq., Civil Engineer, &c. &c. London: 
Bernard Quaritch. 1835, 
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minute account of the whole transaction. He shows by documentary 
evidence the crafty, treacherous policy of Charles. He proves that the 
king not only gave the commission, but disavowed the commission 
that he had given; that he not only repudiated the diplomacy of 
Glamorgan, but that through Secretary Nicholas he asserted that the 
warrant on which Glamorgan had acted was “ a very strange one,” sur- 
reptitiously gotten, if not worse, and that while he himself addressed 
the earl as Glamorgan, he instructed the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland that 
not only had his patent of nobility not passed the Great Seal, but that 
he had arrogated a distinction to which he had no title. Now, as the 
original warrant, with the king’s signature and private seal, endorsed 
as the Earl of Glamorgan’s especial warrant for Lreland, still exists (it 
was in the possession of the late Dr. Lingard), it is very evident that 
we have in the whole of this procedure a capital instance of the dis- 
simulation with which the king has often been accused. It was fortu- 
nate for the earl and fortunate for the country that the negotiation was 
frustrated. Disowned and betrayed by his king, the earl, who on the 
death of his father became Marquis of Worcester, was obliged in 
1648 to escape to France, to avoid the fate that had befallen his royal 
master. A voluntary exile till 1652, he was, on his return from France, 
in that year apprehended and committed to the Tower. There is some 
difficulty in determining the exact period of his captivity. It appears 
to have lasted rather more than two years. On his release (upon bail) 
Cromwell granted him three pounds a week out of the Monmouthshire 
estate, valued at £2500, for his better support. It was in the year of his 
liberation, 1655, that he drew up his famous “ Century of Inventions,” 
the significance of which will henceforth, with the aid of Mr. Dirck’s 

useful annotations, be less liable to misconstruction. One of these 

inventions, the sixty-eighth in order, is described as “an admirable and 

most forcible way to drive up water by fire.” It is, in fact, “ that 
great invention which has popularised and preserved the fame of the 

Marquis of Worcester in the public mind.’ His works at Vauxhall, 
on which he spent £50,000, were well known. His engine was 

examined or noticed by M. Sorbiére in 1663, four or five years later by 

the prejudiced mathematician, Dr. Robert Hook. In 1669 it was seen 

by the Grand Duke Cosmo de Medici; and a letter from Walter 

Travers, 2 Roman Catholic priest, shows that it was in existence as 

late as 1670. What was its ultimate fate is not known, but it was 

patented, and a model of it was deposited, or was required by Act of 
Parliament to be deposited, in the Exchequer; so that the fire-water- 

works of Vauxhall, though too far in advance of its time to be appre- 

ciated, must have been an invention often seen and much talked of. 

There can be no doubt as to its existence, and no doubt Mr. Dircks 

thinks that it was a true steam-engine. It preceded that of Savery, if 

it did not originate it, by no less a period than thirty-six years. 
Charles the Second’s neglect of the great marquis is said by Mr. 
Dircks to have “had the effect of retarding the full development of the 
steam-engine in this country for above half a century.” ‘The inventor 
died the 3rd of April, 1667. Disesteemed and ill-treated during his 
lifetime, tardy justice is at length done him by his present biographer, 
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for we cannot but think that the claim of the Marquis of Worcester 
to be the inventor of the steam-engine is now for the first time placed 
beyond all doubt. We have no space for further criticism, but we 
must not finish this notice without drawing attention to the refutation 
of the Worcester myths put forth by the biographer in Appendix IL., 
particularly the “ pot-lid story, the interview in the Bicétre, a fiction 
already exposed by M. Figuier, and Cartes’ theory, or unfounded 
charge of forgery. Mr. Dircks has written an able and interesting 
vindication of his hero, whose greatest fault seems to have been his 
anti-patriotic royalism. Worcester now stands forth as a_ bold, 
brilliant, devoted man, generous, trustful, and trustworthy—a mathe- 
matician, a scholar, and a great inventive genius. 

Historical whitewashing is the order of the day. A Vindication of 
King John, however, seems to carry the purifying process almost 
beyond the legitimate range of the operations of the literary laundry.* 
Yet as John has had no friends hitherto, and as Mr. William Chadwick 
has really taken some pains with his subject, though we can hardly 
congratulate him on his suecess, students of this period of history will 
do well to examine this outrageous attempt at royal rehabilitation. 
That the devil is not as black as he is painted is no news to us; and 
that John was not the monstrum horrendum informe of traditionary 
rumour is quite possible. His military expeditions to Ireland and 
Wales; the reforms that he introduced into the country of the 
Shamrock, which during his reign was tolerably tranquil and 
prosperous ; and two successful sea fights, one of which is allowed to 
have been highly important, though John personally can scarcely be 
allowed any credit for them, reflect some lustre on his generally 
disastrous reign. To vindicate his hero Mr. William Chadwick has 
recourse to two expedients. He either denies the value of the evidence 
brought against him, rejecting it as the mendacious invention of 
monkish chroniclers, or, accepting the statements, he transforms them 
into propositions of a totally different kind. Thus, he refuses to 
believe in John’s licentiousness ; he excuses his divorce and appropria- 
tion of the lady betrothed to the Count of La Marche, which speedily 
lost him Normandy, Anjou, &c., and afforded a pretext for the 
subsequent hostile machinations of the French king. He contends 
that the cruelty towards the Jews with which John is charged existed 
only in the lying records of his original aspersors, aud adduces 
testimonies from the Yower Iecords in proof of the king’s gentle and 
considerate care for the Jews. But as all Jewish property belonged 
in theory to the Exchequer, we can quite understand that John might 
command others to respect “his Jews” and his “special Jews,” without 
having the slightest objection to draw their teeth as the legitimate 
preliminary to the extraction of something better worth drawing, 
when these favoured capitalists proved not sufficiently accommodating. 
Mr. Chadwick contrasts the filial behaviour of John with that of 
Richard and the other sons of Henry I1; but he omits or rejects the 





4 “King John of England. A History and Vindication based on the Original 
Authorities.” By William Chadwick, London: John Russell Smith. 1865, 
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incident that the first name that met the eye of the dying king in the 
list of insurgent barons was that of his loved and trusted son Earl 
John. So too he passes lightly over John’s treacherous conduct to 
Richard. As to the murder or alleged murder of his nephew Arthur, 
which filled all men with abhorrence, Mr. Chadwick admits the fact, 
not of assassination indeed, but of a “ private execution.”” But this is 
not all. ‘To whitewash John it is necessary to blacken the old English 
barons, as treacherous and cowardly deserters. John, it seems, dared to 
assert his prerogatives against the Church-loving nobles, and even his 
surrender of the kingdom to the pope and the payment of an annual 
tribute to the holy see, when rightly understood, testify to the states- 
manly qualities of a king who, “ by attestation of the Holy Ghost, was 
manifestly noble.” The nobility of John, it appears, has for foil the 
baseness of the traitor Stephen Langton, one of the two great 
moderators in the famous national emprise, called Magna Charta. 
So at least thinkers and historians of some weight have regarded it, 
but Mr. Chadwick, who pronounces modern historians to be old 
women, describes the undertaking as a French conspiracy, and the 
Charter itself as a farce, a delusion, and a fraud, not worth the parch- 
ment on which it was written. He contends that when John became 
a vassal of the Church of Rome, all his barons, knights, and squires 
became copyholders, that is farmers or yeomen, but ceased to be 
legislators. ‘lo Mr, Chadwick’s ingenious law argument we make no 
reply. Itis enough that in the following reign the confirmation of the 
Charter was the condition of the assent to a subsidy, and that it has 
ever since retained its place at the head of English statutes. On the 
whole, Mr. Chadwick’s attempt to represent the cause of Johnas “ the 
cause of reform and progress,” and that of Langton, Pembroke and the 
Barons as “superstitious and retrospective,” is as good a joke as we 
have heard for a long time. 

We are glad to find that Mr. Charles Knight may be classed with 
Hallam, Mackintosh and the other “old women historians.” In this 
succinct account of John’s reign, in his School History of England he 
does ample justice to the great “ conservative reform ”’ of Runnymede. 
Mr. Knight, whose Popular History of England has been so favour- 
ably received, has superintended the execution of an abridgment of it 
by a member of his own family, which is now before us.® It embraces 
alike the State history and the domestic, and comprises some separate 
chapters on the national industry, literature and arts. It has all the 
completeness that an abridgment can be expected to have, is written 
carefully and in straightforward unpretending English, is lucid, 
candid and comprehensive. It brings down our nineteen hundred 
years of growth and development from the invasion of Czsar to the 
close of the session of the English Parliament in September, 1848. 

“ Julius Caesar ordeneide by the Counselle of the senate sette in pompo- 
site all the world to be dimencionate by men discreet and prudent.” 
We give this as a aperionen of ‘an English translation of Higden’s 


5 584 Charles Knight's School History of Bastia: * Se. Abridged hit the 
*€ Popular History of England.” under the superintendence of its Author, London: 
Bradbury and Evans. 1865, 
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Polychronicon, made, it would appear, some years before Edward IV. 
was raised to the throne.6 Mr. Churchill Babington, who introduces 
the work to us, may well say that the translation is often un- 
intelligible without the Latin. The translation by Trevisa (..p. 
1387) is inserted in the same page, which, on the principle of two 
negatives making an affirmative, may enable the English reader, who 
uses both versions, to approximate to some understanding of the 
original. The translation by Trevisa is remarkable, because it contains 
many rare words and expressions, and is one of the earliest specimens 
of English prose. Higden, a Benedictine monk, was born in the West 
of England in the latter part of the thirteenth century. He is chiefly 
known as the author of the Polychronicon, in seven books, one of which, 
with its double interpretation, occupies the whole of the first and only 
volume yet published. There is nothing in the present instalment that 
is valuable except in the eyes of the philologist. 

The “Calendar of State Papers,” edited by Mr. Robert Lemon, con- 
tains numerous entries elucidating the domestic affairs of the ten years 
of Elizabeth's reign between 1581 and 1590.7 Among other things we 
notice abstracts of the correspondence of Burleigh and Walsingham ; 
memoranda relating to Lord Henry Howard, the Queen of Scots, Sir 
John Hawkins, and the Shelley family in Sussex. The Mr. Shelley 
of that day, who was a Papist, seems to have given as much trouble to 
official persons as his famous namesake, and perhaps descendant, did 
in our own day. The volume has an ample index, but no preface. 

Edward the Sixth digl in his sixteenth year, as most people believe, of 
consumption. If it be true, as history tells us, that he had the measles 
and small-pox the year before he died, and if, as has been recorded, his 
health began to decline six months before he died, when he was attacked 
with a bad cough, we should think the belief extremely well founded. 
There seems, however, to have been a suspicion in some preternaturally 
suspicious quarters that his death was caused, or accelerated, by unfair 
means. In the case of P. V., the writer of the Latin tract, entitled 
Narratio Historica, etc.,8 the suspicion amounted to conviction, for 
he boldly ascribes the king’s death to the agency of the Duke of 
Northumberland, his guardian, by violent means, poison or the dagger 
doing the thing handsomely. The dismissal of EKdward’s physicians, 
and his treatment by an ignorant woman, by order of the Duke and 
the Council, lent some sort of colour to this utterly preposterous accu- 





6 «Polychron Ranulphi Higdeni Monach Cestrensis:” together with the Eng- 
lish Translations of John Trevisa and of an unknown Writer of the Fifteenth Cen- 
tury. Edited by Churchill Babington, B.D., F.L.S., &c., Senior Fellow of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge. Vol. I. Published by the authority of the Lords 
Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury, under the direction of the Master of the 
Rolls. London: Longmans. 1865. 

7 “Calendar of State Papers. Domestic Series of the Reign of Elizabeth, 1681 
—1590. Preserved in Her Majesty’s Public Record Office. Edited by Robert 
Lemon, Esq., F.S.A., under the direction of the Master of the Rolls, &c. Lon- 
don: Longmans. 1865. 

8 “ Historical Narration of certain Events that took place in the Kingdom of 
Great Britain in the month of July, in the year of our Lord 1553.” Written by 
P. V. Now first reprinted from the Latin. London: Bell and Daldy. 1865. 
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sation. The tract is a curious one, and its history is curious. I[t came, 
we know not how, into the possession of the late Mr. Rodd, “ who 
never saw or heard of any other copy.”’ After his death it passed into 
the hands of the present editor, Mr. J. Ph. Berjeau, who has reprinted 
the Latin original, with a not over accurate English translation by Mr. 
J. B. Inglis. P. V. has been conjectured to be one of those German 
divines who came to England to assist in the establishment of the Re- 
formed Church, or upon speculation, Peter Viret, or Peter Vermilly, 
alias Peter Martyr. It is stated in the preface by the editor, that a 
German translation of the tract, apparently of the same date as the 
Latin original, is now in the possession of Mr. Inglis. 

Passing from England to Italy, we may trace the fortunes of the 
future capital of that kingdom, under the pleasant leadership of Mr. 
T. Adolphus Trollope. Of his projected “ History of the Common- 
wealth of Florence,” from the earliest independence of the commune to 
the fall of the Republic in 1531, we have the first half before us, bring- 
ing us down to the peace with Visconti, about a hundred years pre- 
viously. Broken up into books, which very fairly represent a period, 
the narrative is clear and intelligible throughout, possessing the merit 
of distinet and orderly arrangement. A competent knowledge of his 
subject enables the author to become the popular historian of Florence. 
A full, free, lively recital of the events and incidents which make up the 
story of the new Italian metropolis, is the result of much studious and 
conscientious labour. It is, however, rather a valuable narrative than 
a profound history. It wants compression ; it as deficient in power ; it 
is diffuse, not to say loose in style. We decidedly condemn such 
writing as we find in page 41 of the second volume, or page 3 of the 
first, where, describing Italy as the favourite in the great race, the 
author says, “She knocked up and was nowhere.” Such fine phrases, 
too, as “cosmic mind’ and “ normal sequence” are not much to our 
taste. If we look below the surface, however, we shall see that there 
is a good deal to commend in Mr. Trollope’s “ Florence.” His recog- 
nition of the paramount importance of the municipal element in the 
social system of Italy, of the influential character of the imperial idea 
—‘ the idea of a Roman empire and a Roman emperor, bequeathed by 
the old to the new civilization” —and the nature of the relationship 
between the Empire and the Church, is very creditable. His exposition 
of the famous feud of the Guelph and Ghibelline, Neri and Bianchi 
factions, is remarkably clear for so obscure a subject, and, we are dis- 
posed to think, essentially sound. He shows that the party names of 
Guelph and Ghibelline were known in Florence long before the 
Buondelmonte tragedy, which was the immediate incentive to civil 
war, and that the real gist of the contest was between the encroach- 
ment of the popular element and the attempted repression of it by the 
classes above. The Ghibellines (from the castle of Weibling, near 
Augsburg) were the nobles, who wished to keep what they had got, 





9 **A History of the Commonwealth of Florence, from the earliest Indepen- 
dence of the Commune to the Fall of the Republic in 1531.” By T. Adolphus 
Trollope, author of the “ Girlhood of Catherine de Medici,” &c, In Four Volumes. 
Vols, I. and II, London: Chapman and Hall. 1865 
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and were attached to the empire; the Guelphs (from the rival house 
of Bavaria) professed attachment to the Church only because the 
Papacy was in opposition to the empire, and formed the body of the 
people. Later an extraneous feud was imported into Florence from 
Pistoia. The family of Cancellieri, the prominent family‘in that 
factious little city, quarrelled, and parted into two “ great septs,” sprung 
one from the first, and the other from the second wife of the same 
common ancestor. As one of the ladies was called Bianca, or white, 
“her descendants took that distinctive appellation, and the other 
branch of the family called themselves by the name most naturally 
opposed to it.” The “blacks”? hated the “ whites,” and the “ whites ” 
the “ blacks,’’ from a sort of acquired taste, when they espoused this 
family quarrel. But (Mr. Trollope contends) “at bottom the real 
ground of contest, the real interests which caused a personal quarrel 
between two.branches of a powerful family to be adopted by the masses 
of the body politic, the sympathies, opinions, and feelings which led 
one man to be a Bianco and another a Nero, turned in truth upon the 
great social question which has been stated.” The application of this 
theory, in the development of his historical composition, gives a unity 
to it, and a moral purpose which, with more vigorous and searching 
treatment, would be very impressive. ‘This is the key to the history 
of France, and Mr. Trollope uses it with considerable effect. Perhaps 
the most epical portion of this history, the very best bit of narrative in 
it, is that relating to the career of Castruccio Castracane, the hero of 
Mrs. Shelley’s startling romance, the “ Castle of Valperga.”” Among the 
more critical passages are those relating to Dante, who was, our author 
thinks, rather a cosmopolitan imperialist than a supporter of an inde- 
pendent united Italy. He would have put Italy under the strong hand 
of a German protector to secure it a tranquil prosperity. Originally a 
patriot, the poet became, after his wrongs had exasperated him into a 
burning hatred, the implacable foe of the “impious ” Florence. Com- 
menting on this exile, Mr. Trollope informs us of a curious and impor- 
tant discovery of the learned antiquarian, Lami. In a volume of the 
“State Papers” of the period, in which the sums paid by the signory 
to Charles de Valois are specified, a contemporary hand has written on 
the margin : “ The true and secret cause of Dante’s exile was his oppo- 
sition to these payments.” 

From Florence to Paris is an obvious transition. In an ingenious 
and interesting little volume by M. Lucien Davesiés de Pontés, we 
have some picturesque but rather sketchy studies on the history of 
the beautiful capital of France, from a remote period down to the 
present day? ‘The publication is a posthumous one, and has rather a 
composite character. It consists, in part, of the only two chapters 
of a projected work on the history of the Revolution of Paris which 
the author lived to finish, and of papers written at a different period of 
his life, advocating the transfer of the seat of government from the 
present metropolis to the centre of France. In the first chapter of the 
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“History,” M. de Pontés describes Paris as it was in the days of 
Roman invasion and Roman occupation. Though the situation of 
Lutetia was not central, and though the river did not admit of mari- 
time navigation, it was early constituted a municipium by the Romans, 
who found the Seine available for inland water carriage. In the reign 
of Tiberius, Paris enjoyed a kind of secondary prosperity. At a later 
period it became the residence of three emperors, Julian, Valentinian, 
Gratian. In a.p. 508, Clovis made it the seat of his empire, and later 
still Sigebert established his quarters there. On the other hand, when 
Charlemagne, recovering to himself the government of Roman France, 
with Aix-la-Chapelle for a capital, confided to his son Louis the admi- 
nistration of Roman Gaul, Toulouse, and not Paris, was selected as 
the royal residence. Again, none of the rots fainéants resided in 
Paris, but at Clichy, Epinay, Meslay, &c. Without centralization, 
Paris was for a time only the capital of Neustria; and after the seclu- 
sion of Chilperic IITI., a.p. 750, it ceased to be anything more than the 
principal city ofa province. After it had been taken and burned three 
or four times by pirates, it sustained a two years’ siege, and under the 
direction of Count Eudes and Bishop Gozlin, offered a vigorous resist- 
ance to the invader. The assaults of the Northmen, however, proved 
so formidable, that Charles the Simple was compelled to cede to them 
a part of Neustria. The sceptre and crown of France, which fell from 
Charles’s feeble hand, were picked up by Robert, Count of Paris, the 
grandfather of Hugues Capet, the founder of the third race of French 
kings. Under the first race (the Merovingians) royalty had been a 
hereditary magistracy ; under the second (the Carlovingians) an elective 
power within the same family; under the third (the Capetians) it 
became feudal and personal; it demanded a capital, and that capital 
was Paris. During the reign of Charles VI. occurred an episode in 
the history of Paris, which, under the title of “ Les Bourguignons et 
les Cabochiens,” is graphically related in the second division of this 
little volume. To this narrative is attached an essay on the Revolution 
of Paris, in which the author judges and condemns Paris, showing how 
it attained the dignity of the French capital, and how for five years it 
had revolutionized France. In another essay, published in 1850, and 
entitled “ Paris tuera la France,’ De Pontes insists on the necessity 
of substituting for this city a different seat of government. The insur- 
rection of June, 1848, seems to have inspired the author with appre- 
hensions for the future of France, Alarmed at the revolutionary 
excesses of Paris, and fearing its intellectual and social dictatorship, he 
conceived the historical and political paradox which the essays explain 
and recommend, and the “ Studies” serve to illustrate. We are not at 
all surprised to learn that the brochure of 1850 was the object of the 
violent polemics of the daily press of Paris, nor that the brilliant adhe- 
sions which it obtained from the provincial press failed to encourage 
the author to complete a work which M. Jacob in his preface designates 
original and remarkable alike in matter and in form. 

The Abbé Paris, in his post-mortem state, gave the government of 
France as much trouble about 130 years ago as the city of similar- 
sounding name gave M. de Pontés during his lifetime. In the last 
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pages of the second volume of “Za France sous Louis XV.’""! may be 
read a condensed account of the miracles wrought at the tomb of that 
distinguished divine, and of the tremendous excitement that prevailed 
till the authorities closed the cemetery of Saint-Medard, and the frenzy 
had its euthanasia in an epigram— 
* De par le roi, defense 4 Dieu, 

De hire iniracle en ce lieu.” 


M. Alphonse Jabez, the author of this work, begins the second 
volume with an account of the financial embarrassments during the 
regency, from 1717 to 1720, in which Law is depicted as a financial 
hero disinterestedly engaged in the laudable attempt to save the credit 
of the country, though his combinations eventually issued in organized 
robbery. The period comprised in the historical delineation of France, 
from the money-consultation in June, 1717, to the anti-celestial pro- 
clamation, terminating the religious outbreak of Saint-Medard, is a little 
less than fifteen years. During the ministry of the Duke of Bourbon 
and that of Cardinal de Fleury, occurred the events related in the 
fourth and fifth chapters of this agreeable and instructive history. 

Louis XV. bequeathed a fatal inheritance to his young and feeble, 
but amiable son, in a kingdom in which all the social elements were in 
a state of mutual repulsion, in which a clerical power was challenged 
by Parliament, and religion by philosophy; in which the Court was 
careless and frivolous, while the people were silently awakening out of 
a long sleep to a desperate and destructive self-assertion. Old docu- 
ments that tend to elucidate the French Revolution, or the antecedent 
period, are always acceptable; and the recent contribution of M. F. 
Feuillet de Conches is one that will be sure to attract numerous readers. 
The correspondence of the royal chiefs of the defeated party,—of Louis 
XVL., of Marie Antoinette and Madame Elisabeth,—reanimates that 
age of hope and despair, of enthusiastic joy and paralyzing sorrow. 
‘These letters attest the good intention of the young king, describe the 
radiant life of the ill-fated Marie Antoinette, or set forth the mischievous 
policy of the emigrants, the tenderness and often the good sense of the 
queen, and the slow advance of the inevitable fate that overtook the 
actors in that wild explosion.)* 

The anxiety of the royal pair to avoid civil war, and the opposition 
of the Queen to the rash schemes of the intriguing emigrants, are placed 
beyond doubt. Marie Antoinette, however, had her own counter- 
revolutionary project. In the famous manifesto of the king, which 
was drawn up just before the flight to Vincennes, the omitted passages 
have been restored by the editor. It is no news that Louis committed 
the fatal mistake of disowning all the acts which he had sanctioned 
during a period of a year and three-quarters, the period of what he 
called his captivity. In the second volume of this collection the state- 


il “Tia France sous Louis XV. (1715—1774).” Par M. Alphonse Jabez, 
Ancient Représentant. Tom. II. Paris: Didier. 1865. 

2 “ Louis XVI., Marie Antoinette, et Madame Elisabeth.” Lettres et Docu- 
ments inédits, publi¢s par F, Feuillet de Conches, Vols, I, and II, Paris; 
Henri Plon, 1864, 
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ment may be found in the original document by all who care to read 
it. The letters and papers contained in the present instalment (for 
such it appears to be) begin with the spring of the year .p. 1770, and 
end with the summer of a.p.1791. The archives of France, Austria, 
Russia, and Sweden, have been ransacked for them, and private collec- 
tions have been placed at the disposal of the indefatigable editor whose 
labours have been extended over a period of no less than twenty years. 
We are indebted to him for an explanatory preface, in which we can 
well allow him the tribute of sympathy he offers to the victims of the 
Revolution, and to a carefully prefaced analysis of contents immediately 
prefixed to each of the letters which it introduces. 

Eleven years before the commencement of the insurrection which 
ended so disastrously for the ruling powers of France, the king of that 
country recognised the independence of the United States in a formal 
treaty, and himself unconsciously helped to inaugurate democracy in 
the world, by his defensive alliance and military aid to the rebellious 
colonists. In “A Popular History of America,” by Miss Elizabeth 
Cooper, the narrative of the War of Independence, and establishment of 
the Federal Government, forms the third leading section of her com- 
pilation.!* It is preceded by an account of the colonization of the 
United States, which in its turn is introduced by the story of the 
discovery and conquest of the West Indies and South America. Miss 
Cooper has consulted numerous authorities, and has evidently worked 
in a diligent and conscientious spirit. Taking her book for what it is, 
a popular history based on accepted authorities, we think it a trust- 
worthy and serviceable résumé. It is written in a simple un- 
aflected style, with an easy quiet flow of homely yet graceful English 
words. 

A collection of the letters of Mozart has been recently published by 
Herr Nohl, the author of a pleasant biography of that great musical 
composer.! The letters are arranged in separate sections; the head- 
ings to the sections comprising the data of time and place. They 
show us Mozart as a correspondent in the fourteenth year of his age, 
and leave him only a year or so before his death. They do not, how- 
ever, furnish a complete epistolary biography. Playful and devout, 
indignant and apologetic, these letters afford us glimpses into the 
inner as well as the external life of Mozart. Those addressed to his 
father, testify to his filial affection, while they evince a determination 
to “hold his own.” Those written to his wife, display a sportive 
childlike feeling. Often we find sketches of the men and women whom 
he knew ; and here and there we learn something of the manners of 
the age. For instance, Mozart complains bitterly of the Archbishop 
of Salzburg ; of his impertinent and contemptuous treatment of him- 
self. The most extraordinary of all German counts, was the Count 
Arco, who forcibly ejected the young composer from his house, adding 


















13 “A Popular History of America, from the Discovery by Columbus to the 
Establishment of the Federal Republic of the United States.’ In Three Periods. 
By Elizabeth Cooper. London: Longmans. 1865, 

14 «* Mozart’s Briefe, Nach den Originalen herausgegeben von Ludwig Nohl.” 
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fresh momentum to the original impetus by an untranslateable appli- 
cation of his foot, which Mozart promised himself to return on the 
first opportunity. We trust one soon occurred, and that Mozart was 
as good as his word, and a great deal better. The “ Lexicon and Re- 
gister of Names and Things” at the end of the volume, will be found 
of service, in the attempt to discover “ who’s who and what’s what,” 
in a correspondence which is not systematically annotated. 

Weber, another of the “dead kings of melody,” was born about 
thirty years after his illustrious predecessor.!° The ample memoir of 
this celebrated composer, written by his son, Baron Max Maria Von 
Weber, was brietly noticed, not very long ago, in our pages. Of this 
memoir, what appears to be a very readable translation, is now offered 
to the public by Mr. J. Palgrave Simpson. Translation, indeed, is 
hardly a fitting word, for the work before us is, we learn from the 
preface, a condensation throughout, and in some portions a recon- 
struction. 

The simultaneous cultivation of art and science has a practical ex- 
pression in the next book on our list; the autobiography of the cele- 
brated Dr. Carus.'° If there is any fauls to be found with this work, 
it is that it is too like an echo of Goethe’s Dichtung und Wahrheit. 
This resemblance is partly perhaps the result of a more or less con- 
scious imitation ; partly the result of moral and intellectual conformi- 
tics. The style is beautifully clear and the treatment artistic, as we 
should expect it to be in the case of one who systematically combined 
the study of art with that of science. ‘The life of Dr. Carus, like that 
of many eminent thinkers, was not in its earlier part, at least, an 
eventful one. Born at Leipsic on the 3rd of January, 1789, of respect- 
able parents, he was indebted for elementary education to his 
maternal uncle, Daniel Jiiger, who resided at Miilhausen. During his 
boyish days he was forcibly impressed with the sight of the library, 
microscope, and scientific instruments, of Dr. Altenberg. The natural 
history pursuits and the talent for drawing of Tilesius, who married 
Altenberg’s sister, also aided in eliciting the dawning intelligence of 
the child. In his twelfth year, his academical career commenced. His 
classical studies seem to have been scarcely congenial to him. At all 
events, while acknowledging the value of Greek and Latin literature, 
rightly applied, in stimulating and interesting the youthful mind, he 
complains of the defects in existing school systems, and compares the 
vestibule of philology to the Pool of Bethesda; he and his comrades 
being the sick persons who waited for an angel to come down and 
trouble the classical waters. Soon, however, we find him studying 
chemistry, physics, botany, at the same time as poetry and drawing. 
An enthusiasm for philosophical ideas, accompanied and succeeded 
his early progress. There was a great intellectual enthusiasm. The 





3 «Carl Maria Von Weber, the Life of an Artist.’”’ From the German of his 
Son, Baron Max Maria Von Weber. By J. Palsgrave Simpson, M.A., Author 
of ‘‘ Pictures from Revolutionary Paris,” &c. &c. In Two Volumes. London: 
Chapman and Hall. 1865. 

6 “Lebenserinnerungen und Denkwiirdigkerten,” von Carl Gustav Carus. 
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notion of the world-soul, the idea of an interdependent organic whole, 
taught by Schelling, attracted the young student. Oken, with his 
principle of development, his orphic saying that man was the measure 
and measurer of creation, and his splendid apergu—that the structure 
of the skull is essentially that of the vertebral column, in which 
Goethe had silently anticipated him, exerted a still more powerful in- 
fluence on his mind. To Oken’s mysterious equation, that God = Zero, 
we find Carus afterwards objecting, as inadequate or inaccurate, and 
substituting his own philosophical equivalent, of the highest Eternal 
Mystery. We may mention here, his protest against the idea of power as 
an abstract, something mechanically superposed upon matter, and his 
averment that it is a purely subjective conception, as another illustration 
of a philosophical method, into which we cannot go further. In 1809, 
we find the young student engaged in hospital practice under Reinhold, 
as afterwards under Clarus. In the following year, he became assistant 
to Dr. Jérg. The year after was doubly important to him as that of 
his professional promotions and marriage. ‘The French invasion gave 
the young practitioner abundant opportunities of increasing his hos- 
pital experience. He attended as many as 200 sick daily. In his 
twenty-fifth year, he was appointed Professor of Obstetrics at Dresden. 
His official duties, his anatomical and physiological studies, and the 
composition of a series of corresponding publications on the brain, the 
nervous system, &c., henceforth occupied most of his time. What 
hours of leisure he had, seem to have been spent in excursions, or social 
intercourse, or wxsthetic pursuits. Though the principal portrait in 
this autobiography is naturally that of the author himself, the work 
abounds in sketches of friends and acquaintances, more or less note- 
worthy, and, among others, we find 'Tieck, Goethe, and Chladori, so 
famous for his investigations in acoustics, and his researches into the 
nature of meteoric stones. In the year 1821, Carus accepted a pro- 
posal from the Government, to undertake a scientific journey along 
the shores of the Mediterranean; and here, with a promise to report 
briefly the results of travel, Dr. Carus closes the present instalment of 
his reflective and graceful autobiography. 

Going back nearly 400 years, we meet with a rather striking per- 
sonage in Ulrich, the Duke of Wirtemberg. Born February, 1487, 
on the failure of the elder branch of the family, Ulrich, the son of 
Count Henry, succeeded to the dukedom. At a very early age he 
married the Princess Sabina, of Bavaria, the niece of the Emperor 
Maximilian. The first years of his government were prosperous, and his 
court was the most brilliant in Germany ; but about ten years after 
his accession (A.D. 1498), a series of bad harvests rendered it in- 
creasingly difficult to raise the large revenue which his hereditary and 
acquired debts, in addition to the ordinary expenditure, demanded. 
In 1514, the people broke out into open insurrection; an_insur- 
rection, however, which he contrived to quell. In the following 
year, he added to his difficulties by murdering with his own hand 
his retainer, Hans von Hutten, in revenge for what he regarded 
as his disloyalty in betraying the secret of his humiliating love for 
Hutten’s young wife. Fresh enmities rapidly sprang up, and at 
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length he had to meet in arms the whole Swabian Confederacy. Of his 
strange adventures, his expulsion from his dominions, and his ultimate 
recovery of them, an account may be read in the pamphlet-biography, 
which bears his name, by Dr. Bernard Kugler, who partly follows his pre- 
decessor, Heyd, but differs from him in taking a more favourable view of 
the Duke’s character. The strange psychological phenomenon, recorded 
by Heyd and quoted by Dr. Strauss in his new Leben Jesu, which fol- 
lowed the expulsion of the Duke, is recorded by Dr. Kugler also.17 
Ulrich’s adherents, it is said, cherished such a strong attachment for 
him, that night and day their thoughts were almost exclusively occu- 
pied with their banished lord. The very prohibition not to mention 
him invested him with a sort of mysterious obscurity. He became a 
mythical personage ; the very stones and trees prated of his where- 
abouts ; persons were found who declared that they had seen him or 
even sheltered him, in disguise, under their own roof; though this 
from the very nature of the case was impossible. It was with the 
mind’s eye, therefore, that they saw the subject of their incessant 
meditation. The imagination realized the presence of the ‘man of 
Theil,’ whose rapid movements gave him a*seemingly ubiquitous power. 
His enthusiastic followers saw him with their hearts, and then had 
little difficulty in seeing him with their eyes. The man who thus 
became a fable in life, died in 1550; but we cannot further recount 
his adventures. 

A pamphlet!* drawn up by M. Achille Jubinal opens with a preface, 
in which we are introduced to M. Sismondi and the Emperor Napoleon 
conversing under the trees of the park which adjoined the Elysée 
Bourbon, “like a couple of Platonic philosophers at the decline of a 
beautiful day.” Sismondi, who had opposed the imperial policy pre- 
vious to the publication of the Constitution of the 20th March, after 
that event, did not hesitate in taking part with the great Emperor. 
The articles contributed by the historian to the Moniteur in vindica- 
tion of the new policy, and to which he was indebted for the interview, 
and we for the curious conversation recorded in these pages, have been 
brought together by the editor and immediately followed his intro- 
ductory explanation. 

By a sudden transition in space and time we pass to the Rome of 
Augustus and his successors down to Commodus, the unworthy son of 
M. Aurelius Antoninus.!® The manners and customs of Roman society, 
during two hundred years, are satisfactorily treated by Herr Ludwig 
Friedlander in the work whose title we give below, and which was 
noticed in this Review on the appearance of the first edition. That a 





i 7 “ Ulrich Herzog zu Wirtemberg.’’ Won Dr. Bernhard Kugler. Stuttgart, 
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second and that an enlarged edition has been called for is sufficient 
testimony to its merits. 

In the fifth part of Welcker’s “ Alte Denkmiiler,” the student of the 
antique will find much to attract and interest.*° This last volume of 
an apparently valuable work treats of statues, bas-reliefs, and paintings 
on vases, some of which, at least, have been recently discovered. Among 
the statues are those of Aristophanes, Menander, and other poets. 
Among the paintings are comprised “The Judgment of Paris,” and 
“The Murder of Aigisthus.’”? The volume is enriched with numerous 
outlines, placed together at the end, and obviously exemplifying the 
thesis in the preface, that the remains of plastic art interpret or illus- 
trate the literature of the ancient world. 

“ The Holy Sepulchre and the Temple at Jerusalem ” is the twofold 
title of an elaborate essay by Mr. James Fergusson, consisting of two 
lectures, delivered at the Royal Institution, in Albemarle-street, one 
in February, 1862, the other in March last.2" In this essay he under- 
takes to show that the Temple of Herod was a building 600 feet square, 
neither more nor less; that it was situated in the south-west angle of 
the Haram area ; that both the Christians and the Moslems knew per- 
fectly well, in the seventh century, what the dimensions of the temple 
were, and where it was situated ; that Omar built a mosque within its 
precincts ; that the Mogrebins and the Malakites afterwards built their 
mosques within the same Herodian area, and that the idea of their 
selecting a site exterior to it is intrinsically improbable, and is contra- 
dicted by all contemporary history. Hence he argues, if the “ Dome 
of the Rock” was not built by the Saracens, it must have been built 
by the Christians, there being no third party; and, if this be so, he 
asks, “ What church did Constantine, or any other Christian priest or 
monarch build in Jerusalem over a great rock, with one cave in it, but 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre?” In other words, Mr. Fergusson 
maintains that the building popularly known as the Mosque of Omar, 
and which was always supposed to be of Saracenie architecture, was 
really of Christian origin, and “is in reality the sepulchral building 
which Constantine erected over what he believed to be the tomb of 
Christ.” Mr. Fergusson appears to us to be an adequately informed 
inquirer and an able controversialist. His argument is well worth con- 
sideration. His book contains much interesting collateral discussion. 
The explanation of the plan of the Temple of Ezekiel, in particular, 
deserves examination. We are surprised, however, to find so instructed 
a writer repeating the traditionary view of the identity of the Temple 
of Herod with that of Zerubbabel. At least, he says the house itself 
was only repaired. Nothing can be clearer than the statement of 
Josephus, that, after Herod had taken away the old foundations and 
laid others, he erected the temple upon them, dveAwy cé rove dpyaiove 
Oepedwouc, Kai KaraBadopevoc Erepove Ex airwy Tov vaov éysipe. We agree 
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with Dr. Heberden, that if there be any difference between rebuilding 
and repairing, if Haggai’s temple differed from Solomon’s and was a 
second temple, then Herod’s was not the same with Haggai’s, but was 
truly a third temple. 


BELLES LETTRES. 


T used to bea favourite argument against works of fiction, that they 
encouraged false views and exaggerated expectations, and that the 
young, ever prone to romance, should not have their feelings worked 
upon and their imaginations excited by dazzling visions of unattain- 
able delight, beside which the inevitable prose of life would contrast 
with unnecessary harshness. Such fears may once have been well- 
grounded, but they make no part of our apprehensions for the rising 
generation. At present, the dangers of novel-reading lie in a totally 
different direction, and a loathing of all civilized life is more likely to 
be engendered by it than any disturbing dreams of ideal perfection. In 
the romances of chivalry man was heroic and brave, woman the queen 


of his heart, and the idol of his reverential homage ; in the romances of 


to-day, man is sordid, dull, and careworn, and, instead of rescuing dis- 
tressed damsels, or vowing eternal love to youthful beauty, he is 
looking out for some woman possessed of bank-stock, in consideration 
of which he may be induced to burden himself with a wife. Our most 
popular novelist has devoted two volumes! to the outer and inner 
history of an excellent spinster of five-and-thirty, who finds that the 
possession of eight hundred a-year has rendered her too attractive for her 
own peace, and whose life is a constant struggle to escape being run 
down and boarded against her will. With all a woman’s instinctive 
readiness to trust herself to, and to take refuge with any man who 
would let her love him, she has to wage an unequal warfare against her 
own heart craving for affection, and her Scotch prudence that cannot 
be blinded to the greed of gold, which taught her to look upon her 
lovers “as so many men to whom her income would be convenient, and 
to feel herself to be almost under an obligation to them for their wil- 
lingness to put up with the incumbrance which was attached to it.” 
We all know with what mingled humour and kindliness Mr. Trollope 
can handle such a theme, and among his many female characters he 
has never drawn a better than this of Miss Mackenzie, with her 
homely face, her romantic heart, and her sterling uprightness—her in- 
nocent aspirations after the beautiful, and the desperately clayey nature 
of the fields wherein she dug for the treasure. From first to last she 
is admirable, and for her sake we bear with the odious company of her 
relations and admirers. But they are almost too much for mortal 
patience, and all Mr. Trollope’s practised art hardly avails to carry the 
reader through chapter after chapter of too faithful description. It 
cannot be said that any of the story is badly done; good of their kind 
are the various members of the decayed family of the Balls ; very good 
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the religious world of Littlebath ; and excellent the rival lovers, the 
Rev. Jeremiah Maguire, with his awful squint, and Mr. Rubb, with his 
greasy hair and yellow gloves; but there is a limit not easy to define, 
beyond which pictures of human nature distorted by vulgarity, cease 
to amuse and become simply offensive, and this limit, we are fain to 
say, is overstepped in “ Miss Mackenzie.’”’ For, though the story is 
not a bad one, it becomes dull from the persevering consistency with 
which this one obnoxious image—that of a good, loving woman, 
hunted for the sake of her gold by one disagreeable man after another 
—is kept always before us, and, though we accept thankfully the slight 
alleviation of such scenes as the Littlebath tea-parties, and Mrs. Tom 
Mackenzie’s dinners @ la Russe, even these are but a sorry diversion, 
and we have hardly patience to accompany the estimable heroine to the 
longed-for goal, when she becomes the wife of the least objectionable of 
her suitors. 

In another of his recent works,? of which only the first volume is 
before us, we meet Mr. ‘Trollope on the old familiar ground, and find 
ourselves again among the ladies and gentlemen who stay in country 
houses, read Mudie’s books, and play at billiards. It is not fair to 
judge of the whole by one-half, further than to say that “Can You 
Forgive Her ?” promises to be as amusing as its predecessors, and with 
the distinction of a more than usually difficult subject. Alice Vavasor, 
whom we are asked to forgive, is not a captivating heroine ; but a well- 
conceived and far from impossible young woman, who chafes under and 
breaks an engagement to an excellent high-minded gentleman, not, 
as she tells herself and her friends, because she has discovered that she 
is not good enough for him, but because she has, half unconsciously, 
become deeply infected with the nineteenth century idea, that there 
was something important for her to do with her life—in other words, 
she was restless and craving for excitement, and her heart failed her 
when she thought of long, quiet evenings in the monotonous comfort 
of a country home in Cambridgeshire. With his usual skill in de- 
picting the working of half-acknowledged motives, and the influence of 
slight causes in determining the most important actions, Mr. Trollope 
has placed his heroine in cireumstances that are admirably well adapted 
to make her conduct appear natural, if not inevitable, and he succeeds, 
as he always does, in interesting us in a struggle which we feel has 
many counterparts in real life. It is almost unnecessary to say that 
the female characters usurp the chief place, and, for once, we have a 
widow, who is more ridiculous than charming, and a young wife—the 
Lady Glencora Palliser—a sacrifice to the worldly wisdom of relations, 
who think that a cold, possible Chancellor of the Exchequer must be 
the right husband for a weak, thoughtless, clinging girl, whose heart 
is full of the image of a dissipated spendthrift, with an irresistible gift 
of pleasing, the face of an Adonis, and who “ never reflected ;” for his 
family, the Fitzgeralds, famed for their beauty and their worthlessness, 
“never reflected till they were nearer forty than thirty, and then 





* “Can You Forgive Her!’ By Anthony Trollope. Vol. I, Chapman and 
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people began to think worse of them than they had thought before.” 
A story composed mainly of such elements can hardly be called a 
pleasing one, and Mr. Trollope appears to have something of a casuist’s 
satisfaction in trying to fix the exact culpability of a wrongdoer; but 
the thing in which he excels is that just appreciation of the manifold 
variety of influences which are brought to bear upon each unit in our 
closely-packed modern existence, and a certain tone of moral soundness 
redeems his least edifying scenes from the taint of a false sympathy 
with evil. As he deals simply and solely with human nature as it 
appears in its most conventional aspects (he rarely attempts children 
or rustics), he is naturally driven to vulgar people for his comedy, and 
very richly comical are Mrs. Greenhow and her lovers; but it is only 
another version of his old favourite joke—the rich woman and the men 
who want her money, and of this we have had more than enough in 
“Miss Mackenzie.” When will a popular writer learn to care enough 
for his well-earned reputation to refrain from striking off more copies 
of an idea than the plate will bear ? 

A third edition of “George Geith’® tells of the eagerness with 
which the public have made haste to read a book which every one 
warns his neighbour is too melancholy for a novel, and which breaks 
tle commandment against an unhappy end. ‘his objection is surely 
out of place when the demand for truth to nature and facts is so loud ; 
for how many stories in real life end what is called happily, that is 
prosperously ? It has been frequently said, that novels are to the 
present age what the drama was to bygone days, and what minstrels 
were to medieval times—nourishment for which the imagination 
craves, escape from dull reality to the brighter realms of fancy—and 
even if this be but partially true, it should be a discouragement to the 
obtrusive realism so prevalent among writers of fiction, which degrades 
what might be a medium of refined and elevating pleasure into a 
veliicle for tawdry melodrama and low comedy. For if the sentiment 
conveyed, and the feelings appealed to, are no higher or stronger than 
can be called forth by the average mediocrity which dominates in 
society, instead of being refreshed by getting out of ourselves for an 
hour, we are only sent down a little lower than we were before in 
trivialities and commonplace. Great, therefore, is our obligation to 
such a writer as the author of “ George Geith,” who brings the dignity 
of real passion and the fervour of conscious power to illustrate a story 
in which the actors not only belong to ordinary modern life, but are 
immersed in its interests in their most prosaic form. A middle-aged 
accountant, toiling in the City, and an incorrigible mimic of seventeen, 
making game of every one she comes near, are not personages round 
whom many writers would venture to weave the web of romance; but 
no hero of tragedy of the most approved type, and no woman of the 
ideally angelic order, have ever been the theme of a more thrilling 
story than this which records the fatal error of George Geith and his 
ill-fated love for Beryl Molozane. It is so different from, as well as 
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superior to ninety-nine hundredths of the novels that are written, that 
it claims to be judged by a different standard, and measured by a higher 
rule. It never deals with the surface of things, and but rarely with 
small individual peculiarities ; the story being a most sad one, and the 
man whose agony we have to witness one in whom joyousness has long 
been quenched. The whole tone of the book is sombre and mournful, 
and a consciousness of impending woe seems to overcast even the least 
gloomy passages. But this fault, if fault it be, is soon forgotten in 
the strong current of deep passion that sets in and carries the reader’s 
sympathies along with it. Beryl dies heartbroken, and her wonderful 
sister dies just as her childish dreams of poetic fame had begun to pro- 
mise fruition in the shape of a poem accepted and paid for, but the pen 
that can describe such lives and such deathbeds would not be better 
employed in making us grin. If it were not for the exceeding pathos 
and the volume of unhappiness that is sometimes almost overwhelming, 
we should dwell more upon the gleams of gaiety which are by no means 
wanting to give light to the picture, and which make the glimpses of 
life at the Dower House, in Hertfordshire, so enchanting. And there 
is another alleviation of the pervading tone in the many beautiful 
desériptive passages of natural scenery, the effect of which is heightened 
by the intense sympathy with humanity which makes the author asso- 
ciate the external scene with the human being through whose eyes she 
makes us see it. The fault of the book appears to us to lie in the 
plot, which would have been much better without the trite complica- 
tion of a supposititious heir and the needless infamy of his birth, for, 
excepting as he affects the hero, his cousin, Sir Mark Geith, is not a 
person of much consequence or interest to the reader. The terrible 
reappearance of Mrs, Geith, No. 1, could not have been dispensed 
with, nor do we think that the most captious criticism can detect a 
fault in the main characters and incidents worthy to be set against the 
striking merits of a book which for power and originality stands alone 
among recent novels, and deserves a place apart from the short-lived 
favourites of the circulating library. 

Miss Yonge’s novels can never be termed light reading, and her 
new work* is quite as formidable as its title, nor are there any allure- 
ments of type to decoy the reader through its closely printed pages. 
There is the well-planned story, the group of truthfully drawn chil- 
dren, and the unsparingly long dialogue we knew of old, but there is 
also a new and slightly disturbing element which carries us a little 
way out of the narrow field to which the authoress usually confines 
herself. The heroine, Rachel Curtis, is intended to represent that 
last worst product of a questioning age, the female reformer—the 
“odd” young lady who will not bow her neck to curates, who dabbles 
in sociology and torments her fellow creatures with systematized 
philanthropy. The image held up before the eyes of the faithful is in 
truth an ugly one, unpleasing enough to deter any believing maiden 
from starting on an independent search for her place in nature, or 
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even for her parochial rights, nor can it be said to be overdrawn or 
unfairly distorted. An ignorant conceited young woman will inevi- 
tably do more mischief if she holds herself released from the usual 
restraints of parental authority and social law, than if she passed her 
life in placid and contented idleness; but the desire for work, for use- 
fulness, for the excitement of a real object, cannot be repressed in all, 
and the usual style of female education renders it almost inevitable 
that it will show itself in inconvenient, often ill-advised, methods 
when it does break out in action. But how does our authoress remedy 
the faults and short-comings of her refractory heroine? By bringing 
her in contact with an elderly clergyman who unites scholarship and 
saintliness in equal proportions, and with two military men of almost 
faultless perfection, one of whom falls in love with and marries her. 
Happy the strong-minded young lady who is in suchacase! But 
does not this miraculous interposition argue the desperate nature of 
the complaint? And what is to be done with the many whom no 
epauletted angel will come and set right? The story of Rachel 
Curtis throws no ray of light on this difficult problem, nor will all 
clever women find their honest dissatisfaction with the religious teach- 
ing vouchsafed to them altogether removed by dialogue like the 
following, even with one who quotes the Psalms in Hebrew and in 
Greek, and wants to refer to St. Augustine while writing his 
sermon :— 


“T told him how unsettled my views were, and he did not seem to mind. 
‘My dear, may I ask if this sense of being unsettled is with you still? ‘I 
don’t know! I had no power to read or think for a long time; and now, 
since I have been here, I hope it has not been hypocrisy, for going on in your 
way and his has been very sweet to me, and made me feel as I used when [ 
was a young girl, with only an ugly dream between. 1 don’t like to look at 
it, and yet that dream was my real life that I made for myself.’ ‘ Dear child, 
[have little doubt that Alick (her husband) knew it would come to this.’ 
Rachel paused. ‘What, you and he think a woman’s doubts so vague ani 
shallow as to be always mastered by a husband’s influence.’ Mr. Clare was 
embarrassed. If he had thought so he had not expected her to make the 
inference. He asked her if she could venture to look back on her dream, so 
as to mention what had chiefly distressed her. He could not sce her frowning 
effort at recollection, but after a pause, she said, ‘Things will seem to you 
like trifles, indeed individual criticism appears so to me; but the ‘difficulty to 
iy mind is that I don’t see these objections fairly grappled with. There is 
either denunciation or weak argument; but [ can better recollect the impres- 
sion on my own mind than what made it.’ ‘Yes, I know that feeling; but 
are you sure that you have seen all the arguments? ‘I cannot tell; perhaps 
not. Whenever I get a book with anything in it, somebody says it is not 
sound.’ ‘And you therefore conclude that a sound book can ers nothing in 
it? he asked, smiling. ‘ Well, most of the new “sound” books that I have 
met are just what my mother and sister like—either dull, or sentimental and 
trashy.’ ‘ Perhaps those that get into popular circulation do deserve some of 
your terms for them. [Illogical replies break down and carry off some who 
vave pinned their faith to them; but are you sure that, though you have read 
much, you have read deep’ ‘I have read more deeply than any one I know 
—woman, I mean—or than any man had ever showed me he had read.’ 
‘I think you may be of great use to me, my dear, if you will help me. 
The bishop has desired me to preach the uext visitation sermon, and he 
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wishes it to be on some of these subjects. Now, if you will help me witn 
the book work, it will be very kind in you, and might serve to clear your 
mind about some of the details, though you must be prepared for some 
questions being unanswered.’ ‘ Best so,’ replied Rachel, ‘I don’t like small 
answers to great questions.” ‘Nor I. Only let us take care not to get 
absorbed in admiring the boldness that picks out stones to be stumbled over.’ 
‘Do you object to my having read, and thought, and tried?’ . ‘Certainly not. 
Those who have the capability should, if they feel disturbed, work out the 
argument. Nothing is gained while it is felt that both sides have not been 
heard. I do not myself believe that a humble, patient, calmest spirit can go 
far wrong, though it may for a time be tried, and people often cry out at the 
first stumblingblock, and then feel committed to the exclamations they have 
made.’ ”—Vol. ii. p. 241. 


After which nothing more is heard of Rachel’s difficulties, and it is 
to be inferred that, as one of her saucy nephews remarked upon her 
having left off long words and other “ civilian’’ enormities, “ military 
discipline made her conformable.” 

In contrast with the nominally clever woman is a crippled Miss 
Williams, who is the real clever woman, and who receives her lover 
after a separation of twelve years with a calm self-possession, as if 
they had parted yesterday, and plunges then and there into a conver- 
sation with him, ten pages long, on family distresses, after the 
manner of Miss Yonge’s heroines. Lady Temple, the young widowed 
mother, whose mind Rachel was so eager to form, is very well drawn, 
and does not evaporate, like the clever woman, into something wholly 
different from her unregenerate, i.e. unmarried self; and the boys are, 
as they always are, among the best and most natural actors in the 
piece. The chief of the bad people is a swindler of a new type. He 
appears on the scene in the interesting character of a clergyman, with 
“views” unconformable with his calling, and he is, very characteristic- 
ally, made to do all the rascality, showing thereby “ what comes of ” 
unorthodoxy, and the best form of imposition wherewith to take in a 
“clever woman.” Some of the minor characters are sketched with 
much cleverness and even humour, and it is to be regretted that a book 
with so many of the requisite ingredients is made oppressive by over- 
crowding and over-talking, and tedious by the too minute attention 
to unimportant details. 

“ Once and Again ’”* is a very pretty novel, bright with a brightness 
that is not of the British isles, and innocent of any direct attempts to 
be philosophical and improving. The scene is laid in France and 
Switzerland, and few of the characters are English. The story is a 
painful one, and tends in the concluding part to become rather too 
earnestly tragic ; but there is real art in its gradual unfolding, and a 
certain vivacity and freshness in the style which impart a charm that 
is more easily felt than analysed. It is a bond fide love tale, and the 
figure of the poor little heroine stands out in soft and touching beauty 
beside her grim disappointed mother, one of those “ sour elderly people 
who have no mercy in flagellating the hearts of the young with their 





5 “Once and Again.” By the Author of ‘‘Cousin Stella,” &c. &c. London: 
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cruel knowledge of poor human nature ;’’ a woman who “had driven 
both her husbands more than once to the verge of desperation by her 
way of adding up past grievances and weighing them with most 
bitter insinuations,” and whose devotion to her daughter is combined 
with a capacity for misinterpreting, and consequently of tormenting 
her, that renders the lives of both miserable Here is a sample,—the 
mother has brought her beautiful child to Paris for finishing lessons, 
and the young lady is full of joy at meeting again the friends of her 


childhood :— 


“The first thing that Mrs. Templar said to Louisa after M. de Blacourt had 
taken his leave was,—‘ Now, Louisa, you are not to be chattering about the 
marquis to those Ehrtmanns; I shall not introduce him to them.’ ‘ But I 
have already talked to Ismay about him.’ ‘ You are a pe sieve,’ said Mrs. 
Templar, angrily. ‘I didn’t know any reason why I should not talk of M. de 
Blacourt, mamma,’ said Louisa. ‘ You can’t hear the slightest reproof, Louisa ; 
you have been completely spoiled by those Gastineaus. Take this as a rule,— 
Silence is gold.’ Mrs. Templar added,—‘ You are not such a baby as to be 
crying, I hope?” ‘No, mamma.’ ‘TI shall not take you out to dinner with 
red eyes.” ‘Mamma!’ ‘Well?’ ‘Do be kind to me.’ ‘How am I other- 
wise? Have I not come to Paris on your account? Didn’t you hear me 
asking for masters? Do I deny you anything I have the power to give you ? 
What can you want more *? ‘I want to be with you as other girls are with 
their mothers ; I want to feel at my ease with you.’ Mrs. Templar paused a 
minute, then said,—‘ I do not like being fondled, or to fondle. Perhaps 1 
make more sacrifices for you than either Madame Gastineau or that painted 
baronne ever did for their children. You'll find pienty of people to flatter 
you; be thankful to hear the truth from your mother. Now then, I must un- 
pack the trunks, to find decent clothes for you and me to wear to-day.’ Louisa, 
trying to look cheerful, went into the bed-room with her mother. ‘ Let alone!’ 
sald Mrs, Templar. ‘I won’t have you breaking your nails and fatiguing your- 
self.’ She pushed Louisa aside. ‘Sit down, if you choose to stay here.’ 
Louisa sat down ; then, as if unable to control her feelings, she ran and threw 
her arms round her mother, saying—‘“ Oh, mamma! you are very kind to me; 
forgive me for what I said.’ ‘Show your affection by something else than 
kissing.’ Louisa bravely withstood this chill, and exerted herself to talk as if 
she really was at her ease ; but it was a mere pretence, that deceived neither 
herself nor her mother.” 


M. de Blacourt is an impulsive chivalrous Frenchman, whom one 
unworthy woman has unhinged for life, “given a twist to his intellect, 
and covered his heart with a crust.” The strife between his superin- 
duced cynicism, his natural impetuosity, and his extreme love for the 
fair young English girl, who never suspects anything but fatherly 
affection, is well depicted. He appears again and again through the 
intricacies of poor Lonisa’s troubled career, the story of which is very 
prettily told, and owes much of its interest to a class of ideas and a 
choice of circumstances which have not yet been worked to death. 
There is a certain similarity in plot with that of another new novel,® 
which has nothing else in common with “Once and Again.” In Miss 
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Thomas’s “ On Guard,” the heroine is also always getting into scrapes 
through incaution and anxiety to please ; she too, like Louisa Templar, 
blights the life of a man who makes his brain the avenger of his heart, 
and writes a popular novel, which compels her to recognise herself as 
the cause of the ruined hopes and perverted mind which invest the 
hero with a Byronic halo. But here the resemblance ceases, and the 
taste and refinement of feeling which are conspicuous in the one book, 
are exchanged for the outspokenness, verging on coarseness, and the 
leaning towards a mild Bohemianism, which are becoming more and 
more developed in the author of “ Denis Donne.” She harps on a 
very old string; narrowness and uncharitableness in a respectable man 
or woman are in her eyes grievous sins, but she has a tender feeling 
for the generous vices of those without the pale. Virtue is fair, 
modesty a thing to be desired, propriety unobjectionable ; but she 
takes pleasure in showing how base and hollow is the seemingly in- 
nocent maiden, how heartless the exemplary wife, how utterly tiresome 
the conscientious mother ; whereas, for true amiability she goes to the 
woman who has “danced on a moral tight rope for any number of 
years,” and with whom, until she had the good luck to be honestly 
married, “‘it was just an even chance whether she should remain aloft, 
or come down with damning violence into the mud;’’ and the 
really devoted, unselfish wife is a “ baby-faced beauty ”’ out of a mil- 
liner’s shop, whose great ambition had been “ to play professionally at 
grand parties, and go down to supper with the best.” Miss Thomas 
is, as she expresses it, “cursed with the modern mind,” and whatever 
is humdrum and monotonous, virtue not excepted, is abhorrent to her. 
Her hero remarks, “That’s the devil of it: a dull wife with every 
womanly virtue, from whom there would be no escape, would bring 
me to an untimely grave ;”’ and to avert this catastrophe, he takes to 
wife the impetuous young lady whose history is traced through three 
volumes, and whose breaking-in is a very serious matter to all con- 
nected with her. Unpleasing in tone and style as we consider this book, 
we are bound to say that it is clever, spirited and entertaining. There 
is no carelessness or weakness about it ; the characters have a strongly- 
marked individuality, and we are not wearied by descriptions of furni- 
ture or dress. But these good qualities are an insufficient set-off to 
the kind of roystering excitement that is aimed at throughout, and 
the bad taste which leads a lady to adopt, among other violations of 
polite writing, a sporting phraseology, and describe a man as having 
“gone to perdition at a slinging trot,” and her heroine as “bearing 
on the bit just so much as a well-mettled one would do, when taken 
unexpectedly over a little bit of rough ground.” We may expect a 
familiarity with the mysteries of the ring from a lady novelist who 
adopts the slang of the turf and the technicalities of the stable into 
her vocabulary. For those who like sporting literature, but do not 
ask it at woman’s hands, two volumes’ lately issued furnish a great 
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variety of stories and reminiscences, some of which are republished 
from the Sporting Magazine, and one paper, among the “ Roadside 
Serapings,”’ is rewritten from Baily’s Magazine. It is an enthusi- 
astic eulogy on the Prince of Wales, in that he hunts, and owns, 
moreover, “a conscience in the matter of fox-hunting, which nothing 
but the pastures and bullfinches of Northamptonshire could satisfy ;” 
for did he not hunt for two days in the Pytchley country, holding his 
own with the best, and once “coming to grief,” like other light 
weights on good horses? It was after these two glorious days that 
the irrefragable Charles Payne delivered his judgment on the future 
king of England, as thus :—“ Well, Charles, and what do you think 
of the Prince of Wales?” “Make a capital king, my lord,” replied 
Charles, touching his cap, and speaking in his short, quick, cheerful 
manner. “I’m glad you think so—and why?” “Sure to, sure to do 
that, my lord, si¢s so well.” 

“ Grey’s Court’’® is an oppressive story, like a sultry day with the 
threatening of a thunderstorm that does not come. In spite of many 
incidents of a most harrowing kind, and a liberal allowance of crime, 
it excites a very languid interest; startling events cause no surprise 
and fall as flat as if they were mere everyday occurrences, and it has 
the additional fault of being composed in the tiresome form of part 
autobiography, part journal, pieced together by explanatory additions 
and make-believe elucidatory notes. It affects something of the 
historical novel, inasmuch as one of the chief actors escapes from a 
French prison in 1800, and we have selections from the journal of one 
of his companions “translated from the French ;” also, the story 
begins in that past and ever-to-be-regretted period, “before country 
houses had been deserted for want of society, and long before crowds 
had driven society out of London,” and smugglers and duels were, 
and railroads and free trade were not. A bland, subdued air, as of 
conscious good breeding, pervades the book, which is adorned with 
choice mottoes, generally translated from the Greek, and among other 
proofs of familiarity with that language is this remarkable sentence : 
“Lora did not repeat her question in words, but her richly-coloured 
eyes looked (what shall I call it ?) conditional scorn—decided scorn, 
dependent on something undecided ; her eyes expressed scorn by and 
with the optative.” Nor are there wanting sage reflections and un- 
answerable moralizations, such as,—‘“Can we say how similar cir- 
cumstances would have acted on ourselves? Can we say that they 
would not, if twenty times repeated, have acted on us in twenty 
different ways? Surely, any one who could answer ‘yes’ to this, 
would show more confidence in his own self-knowledge than know- 
ledge of his own heart.” 

Two German volumes of tales and sketches® consist of short 
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novelettes, of the usual character of such compositions, with a good 
many impressive incidents, such as a duel occasioned by the 
challenger seeing a gentleman take what he considered a too affec- 
tionate leave of a young lady whom he admired himself; and when 
the shot has been fired, and the aggrieved admirer has fatally wounded 
his unfortunate antagonist, it turns out that the dying man had only 
been kissing his own sister. The sketches are better than the stories ; 
one of them describes the fishing village of Sassnitz,in Riigen, which, 
it appears, is becoming a favourite and much frequented watering 
place, where persons from all parts of Germany are beginning to con- 
gregate for the sake of sea-bathing, and the beautiful scenery on the 
southern shores of the Baltic. Another gives an account of the Mar- 
colini Palace, in Dresden, where the scene was enacted which forms 
the subject oi Camphausen’s picture at Diisseldorf. On the memo- 
rable 28th of June, 1813, the Emperor Napoleon met Prince 
Metternich in one of the rooms of, what was then, the stateliest pri- 
vate house in Dresden, and the Emperor, either by chance or design, 
let his hat fall; the Prince, with the insolence of a conscious victor, 
did not stir,and Napoleon picked it up himself. It is said, that when 
the old diplomatist revisited the spot, a few weeks before his death, 
and forty-six years after that day’s conference, he confessed that the 
moments spent in that interview had been the most terrible (furch 
barsten) he had ever known throughout his long career. 

It ought to surprise no one now-a-days to find himself plunged into 
speculations on the origin of man, or disquisitions on missionary 
bishops to Central Africa, when he takes up a book, to all outward 
appearance a novel, and nothing more; but we were hardly prepared 
for the strain put upon our faculties by the endeavour to read a three- 
volumed production with the deceitful title of “Three Phases of 
Love,”!® What it means we do not pretend to say, after sundry 
efforts to arrive at some clear understanding of its drift. To begin 
with, the heroine’s name is Dharma, and Dharma is the title of a 
Buddhist book, and means “the truth,’ and when the young lady 
explains how she came by it, she goes on to observe that it is “rather 
an appropriate name, for I never could keep my own or another’s 
secrets, without feeling all the discomfort which mother earth expe- 
rienced, when that terrible secret about the ears of King Midas was 
whispered into her. The truth would out, though buried deep; and 
the grass grew up full of it, waving, nodding, and blabbing it to the 
winds, and the winds carried it far and wide. What a beautiful myth 
i that is about the grass and King Midas!” She is apt, in conversa- 
tion, to soar into mythology at a moment's notice ; and, by right of 
having been born in Ceylon, and of having had a learned Brah- 
min for her friend in childhood, she is quite at home in, or at least 
ready to talk about, the Vedas and the Puranas, as well as every other 
branch of human knowledge. A prima donna, Camilla by name, intro- 
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duces her to a wonderful musician and composer, D’Azzini, and other 
distinguished people in Paris, who encourage her in abstruse studies, 
and of whose conversation we quote a mild specimen. Dharma is 
being shown one of the oldest churches in Paris :-— 


“They were in one part of the cathedral, while early mass was going on in 
another ; they were looking at a small oak carving of Christ, with the circle, 
the triangle, and the three mystic letters above the head; Christ himself, 
with extended hands, rising out of the cup. Fritz was comparing this with 
the Indian half-egg, broken by the bull’s horns. Reading the letters on one-half 
of the triangle, made the sense of ‘egy,’ and on the other ‘ewxistence.” They 
were interrupted by the Abbé Duval, who came up exclaiming—‘ Ah, are you 
Protestants seeking the holy grace?’ ‘Not exactly,’ answered T'ritz, ‘ but 
I am wandering about to find pieces of Antiquity. enjoy examining your 
venerable churches, and finding the world-old emblems that various hierarchies 
of priests have handed down from age to age. Your festivals and ceremonials 
have the ancient significance to me, as well as the new. The blue star-covered 
altar cave, type of the cave of the heavens. The cold ‘ever-virgin’ Queen 
of Heaven, palm in hand, sailing on the moon, with the sea below her feet. 
The cross, emblem of ‘life and death,’ from generation to generation. The 
equinoctial lamb, with its curling Jupiter Ammon like horns, at the foot of the 
cross, as of old below the tree on which the Phrygian Atys was carried in 

rocession. ‘Ihe solar robes of the most ancient priests are not forgotten. 

See that picture of the stable at Bethlehem opposite, and look at the cave of 
Mythra in my study, where the infant Mythra is surrounded by oxen, ‘ J/ythra, 
the man of Light, the first sunbeam of the new year, ‘ Mythra, the mediato;’ 
between Ormuzd and Abryman, between light and darkness, was born in a 
cave, ‘surrounded by oxen.’ Justin Martyr calls the stable ‘the prototype of a 
cave,’ and in the apocryphal ‘Gospel of Mary,’ a cave figures instead of a 
stable. In short, much of the ceremonial, and even the vigils and festivals of 
the sun gods, may be traced, and various relics of solar-worship be found care- 
fully preserved in your most conservative church, M. l’Abbé.’ ‘ Solar-worship 
had other meanings beside the physical, well known to the initiated,’ answered 
the Abbé ; ‘ but 1 believe, and am trying to prove (as you are aware, M. Angelo, 
for you have seen my MS.)—T firmly believe, that there was a revelation of the 
Redeemer’s life, death, and resurrection, given to the normal race of man! 
traces of which are seen in the worship of all the solar Gods, Ossiris, Ormuzd, 
Mythra, and others. ‘The sun was always a type of the godhead. Have not 
material objects ever been the symbols of things spiritual? The universe 
itself is a great book of emblems and symbols, if we read it rightly.’ ‘ Very 
true,’ said Fritz, ‘Ll have much respect for your church, as the great ark which 
has preserved so much of the past’? Angelo began to speak of Bramah, 
Vishnu, and Siva, as typified by the mystic word Oz, but Dharma paid little 
attention till she heard the words ‘restoration’ and ‘millenium,’ on which 
she interrupted, ‘Do tell me what you believe about the millenium, M. 
PAbbé? I attended lectures with my aunt, at Milltown, on the millenium.’ 
The Abbé smiled, and said that he left unfulfilled prophecy to be discussed 
by her friends at Milltown. Fritz spoke of a corresponding ‘ millenium’ in 
the heavens, which he made out astronomically, taking the slow procession 
of the equinoxes as the hour hand on the face of heaven, and from the dial 
of the stars, from one constellation to another, which he called his hours of two 
thousand years, he made out the ‘ grand cyele,’ or ‘ restoration,’ or ‘ millenium.’ 
; . ‘Why do you smile at those good women who cannot read, 


saying their rosary?’ ‘I was thinking,’ Dharma answered, ‘of the ancient 
Persians and ¢heir rosary, and their mystic Be/¢ of Zorouster, uniting tbe 
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worshippers to his merits, and the merits of the saints. M. Angelo has been 
translating parts of the Zendavesta for me lately.’”—Vol. i. p. 78. 


When this sage damsel comes across an ascetic Roman Catholic, and 
they fall in love with each other, their conversations are of the sub- 
limest kind, and while she says that her Pope ought to be the Grand 
Lama, Vicar, or Earth of Fo, Pope of the East, he states that with 
him, “it is the Catholic Church, or Pantheism, or even atheism!’ We 
cannot follow her either in her philosophical and mystical discourse, 
or her wonderful career, in the course of which she gets herself im- 
prisoned in Rome, and appears at a window in Naples, strewing flowers 
on Garibaldi’s head. But we can safely say that a more extraordinary 
jumble of ideas on a greater variety of subjects, has seldom been given 
to the world, and a heroine, who is as familiar with the philosophy of 
the Brahmins, as with porphyry and Proclus, Paracelsus and Jacob 
Bohmen, may be excused if her profundity verges on the unintelligible. 

Mr. Henry Kingsley’s last story! is an extragavanza of the wildest 
kind, full of daring improbabilities and reckless absurdity, as marvellous 
as a fairy tale, and sometimes as statistical as a handbook. If there 
be some deep significance in his choice of characters, we have not been 
so fortunate as to discover it, and can only find in his family of illus- 
trious blacksmiths, another example of that determined rejection of 
fact and experience which are necessary to the advocates of his pecu- 
liar theory of equality. The Hillyars are the born gentlemen, and the 
Burtons are blacksmiths, who go out to Australia, and become rich 
and distinguished. By force of inherent nobleness, Emma Burton, the 
toiling daughter in a struggling crowded household at Chelsea, developes 
into a magnificent imperial woman, all ease and grace, going to the 
opera in white crape and diamonds ; and her brother, the Honourable 
James Burton, brings his wife, formerly a maid of all work in Kentish 
Town, to London, when he was sent there as commissioner to the In- 
ternational Exhibition, and her extreme beauty and repose of manner 
obtain universal admiration. Mr. Kingsley has no difficulty in trans- 
forming young people, to whom good English is an unknown tongue, 
and refinement an unimagined luxury, into men and women who can 
play their part with dignity and good taste, under every variety of 
circumstances, and who never ask or speak with the less propriety than 
the best bred lady or gentleman. He would make us forget that “Na- 
ture’s gentlemen” are subject to natural laws, and cannot learn the speech 
they have never heard and the manners they have never seen, all at 
once, let their talents and virtues be what they may; and having 
given us, in Emma Burton, a woman of the noblest and rarest perfec- 
tion, it is as inconsistent as barbarous to endow her with scruples about 
“bringing down” a gentleman to her level, just as if she were an ordi- 
nary mortal, with the common prejudice of caste. But this is not 
the point of chief interest in the character of the heroine, who, as 

“oe ei. 





* “‘The Hillyars and the Burtons: a Story of Two Families.” By Henry 
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the author explains in his preface, is arraigned before the reader for 
judgment, in that by an overstrained idea of duty, she devoted herself 
to her brother, and made her lover but a secondary person. The 
lover is Erne Hillyar, son of a baronet, a true, gallant youth, the 
ideal of the young English gentleman, and the brother is a cripple, 
the scholar and genius of the family, to whom wealth and distinction 
as a colonial legislator were not slow to come. Emma Burton’s refusal 
to marry him drives the lover to the far-off gold diggings, where he 
barely escapes with life, and where at last her scruples are satisfied by 
the cripple, Joe, finding a rich, handsome young widow ready to accept 
him, and Emma sets off to join Erne, the vessel in which she embarked 
is lost, and nothing ever heard of her more. To paint the struggle 
between love and duty, or supposed duty, is not a new idea, nor is it 
one for Mr. Henry Kingsley to deal with; his tones are too broad, 
his style is too slashing, for any theme which demands delicate hand- 
ling, and though most readers will probably be inclined to give a verdict 
against the heroine (for the facts of the case do not appear to make 
in favour of the duty of the sacrifice), those who do not read the 
preface, will not trouble themselves much about her. For it is not in 
her that the real charm of the book lies, any more than it is in Arca- 
dian plans for the removal of class barriers, that our author shows his 
strength. The Hillyars and the Burtons are very well in their way, 
but we should have been very soon tired of them on their native soil. 
Mr. Henry Kingsley’s special forte is description, and when he starts 
on Australian ground he has a theme worthy of his pen, and which 
calls forth his peculiar powers. He has looked on that strange land 
in its natural and its social aspects with an eye that nothing escapes, 
and he brings an imaginative fancy and a lively sense of the beautiful 
and grotesque to the aid of his keen perception, and the result is a 
series of such living pictures as are not to be found elsewhere. There 
is in the third volume a description of a eyclone, that is absolutely 
terrible in its powerful vividness, and whenever the scene shifts to 
Cooksland, we are sure to light upon passages that seem to bring the 
life of our brethren at the antipodes before our very eyes. Among ths 
many surprising characters introduced, are two Australian-born beau- 
ties, one of whom goes to England with her husband, who, being all 
but a villain himself, and largely mixed up with other villains, finds it 
necessary to disappear. The poor, silly, half-crazy young creature, 
cannot bear England any longer, takes her passage back to Melbourne, 
and sets off to walk three hundred miles overland, through the bush, 
with her child, for, we are told— 


“The Bush had no more terrors for her than Regent-street has for you. 
If she met a bush hand, and her honour was in question, why, she had provided 
herself with a revolver. One summer’s day, when she was a child, after she 
and Aggy had been gathering quantongs by the creek, her father, old Mr. 
Morton, Mr. Dawson, and young Clayton had come suddenly home, said 
something which frightened their mother out of her wits, had barricaded the 
door, and loaded their guns. Soon after they began shooting at some men 
outside, and the men shot at them through the windows, and broke the claret 
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jugon the sideboard. She remembered that these men, the bushrangers, had 
broken in the door, and that Mr. Dawson had shot down two of them, and 
killed another by bending his head back, and that her mother had kissed Mr. 
Dawson afterwards—that she had been sorry for the poor men, as she was 
for the inhabitants of Jericho, who had not shot into anyone’s windows, or at 
least, it was not mentioned—that her mother was very angry with her, and 
said that a girl who hadn’t gumption enough to drive a knife into a bush- 
ranger’s heart, would not have courage enough to drive it into her own, and 
was unfit tolive. Gerty had learned from her mother how to defend her lionour, 
How quaint that old Australian life seems to one! High refinement in many 
cases, but the devil always at the door. Not, as in India, a sudden, furious, 
unexpected devil, tearing all to pieces, but a recognised devil, standing 
always ready. ‘This is the last of that seal of Lafitte, sir, and the blacks 
are crowding round and looking awkward. ‘The Illustrated News’ is 
come, sir, but no ‘Spectators’ this mail, and Mike Howe is out again, sir, 
and has struck up Dolly’s, and burnt one of the children, sir. Do you think 
he will take us next, or the Macdonalds 2? Those are the sort of little mare’s 
tails you get at the outside of that vast cloud of English influence, which 
has now overshadowed fully one-sixth of the human race. And until you 
have been to the edge, you wiil find it difficult fully to appreciate the extreme 
meteoric disturbance which you will find there. Look at the case of a 
certain family the other day in Queensland—refined, hospitable people, beloved 
by everyone. The young squire, sent over to Rugby, where he turned out 
champion cricketer. hey all got suddenly ruthlessly murdered by the blacks 
one summer’s evening.” —Vol. ii. p. 46. 


And of that other element in Australian life—the convict popula- 
tion, our author sums up the result of his experience thus :-— 


“The history of the soul of a thorough-going rascal, like Samuel Burton, 
remains to be written. We can’t do it; we can only describe the outside of 
such, and say what we saw them do under such circumstances, as we have 
done with Samucl Burton. As for what they think, feel, and believe, they lie 
so horribly and habitually, that the chances are ten to one that every other 
word they speak is false. Samuel Burton’s character has been sketched after 
long and intimate confidences with many convicts. I used, at one time, to 
make after a new convict as I would after a new butterfly, and try—hopeless 
task !—to find out when he was lying and when he was telling the truth. The 
result has been Samuel Burton. But I have, at all events, found out two 
things; the first is, that a man who has just told you with infinite glee about 
the share he had in robbing a church, will invariably deny, with virtuous 
indignation, that he had any share whatever in the crime for which he was 
transported. His brother always did ¢ha¢; and his wife in a moment of mis- 
placed confidence, received the stolen property into the house in a basket of 
greens, which was found standing on the sink when the ‘ traps’ came. And 
the second is, that, until we can catch a thoroughbred scoundrel, with high 
literary ability, and strict regard to truth, we had better not talk too fast 
about the reformation of criminals.” Vol. vi. p. 204. 


Mr. Kingsley seems to have an unconquerable delight in sheer 
rhodomontade, and in saying unexpected things in a manner which has 
the effect on the nerves of a practical joke; they make you laugh, but 
leave the impression that you have had a liberty taken with your 
good taste; nor is the putting together of his story satisfactory. At 
the same time there is a mastery of language, a geniality of tone, and 
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a warmth and richness of colour, which, if they do not atone for a 
certain spice of rollicking over-familiarity, do undoubtedly make his 
novels very entertaining, and we are glad to tind him returning to 
this original diggings which he worked with such good effect in 
“ Geoffrey Hamlyn.” 

Mrs. Lynton’s novel with the stinging title!” tells the lamentable 
distresses which a gentleman of the name of Jasper Trelawney Car- 
thew brought upon himself, and his innocent second wife, by dropping 
the third name, and thus laying himself open to the persecution of a 
diabolically wicked pair of people who knew his secret, and while one 
of them uses his knowledge to extort money, the other appears in the 
character of the first wife (supposed to have been long since dead), 
and owing to a strong resemblance, the deception is kept up, with 
some ingenuity, till the time comes for explaining and setting every- 
thing right in the third volume. The individuals who make up a 
genteel circle in a stagnant country village, are drawn with a good 
deal of malicious humour; and the wicked, half French brother and 
sister who do so much mischief, are not bad specimens of the accom- 
plished swindlers. There is nothing, however, in either style or plot 
to distinguish this novel from a great number of its fellows, and there 
is an objectionable prominence given to scenes of heartrending agony 
and outpourings of passionate protestations of love between Mr. Car- 
thew and his seraphiec wife, his “aura della vita sua,” whose woes and 
perfection fail to impress us properly, from both being overdone. 

A small single volume story, entitled “The Conseript,”!’ is a trans- 
lation of a French tale, which has attained to so great a popularity, 
that, in France, sixteen thousand copies are said to have been sold. 
It is the history of a lame boy, a clockmaker’s apprentice, whose infir- 
mities are not enough to save him from the terrible conscription, and 
who finds himself drawn as “ Number 17,” and marched off with a 
party of Piedmontese and Genoese conscripts to Mayence. ‘The first 
portion of the book is very good, describing with quaint simplicity 
how the great victories of 1811 and 1812 were thought of in a little 
town of Alsace, and at what a price to the community they were won. 
The weeks of anxiety that followed every Te Deum ; the eager look- 
ing for lists of casualties that sometimes never came at all; the 
wagons drawn by half-starved oxen from beyond the Rhine, rum- 
bling through for three weeks together, followed by the endless stream 
of regiments of all nations ; the sons of butchers and coopers coming 
home colonels and barons of the empire. All these are written off 
with the truthful plainness oi a deeply interested and horribly alarmed 
eye-witness, who tells his own story and dwells upon his own parti- 
cular sufferings with natural minuteness. We follow him willingly 
through his hard experiences as a recruit, but when he gets to Leipzig 
and Liitzen he attempts what others have done better; and we preter 


12 “Grasp your Nettle.” By E. Lynn Lynton, Author of ‘‘The Lake 
Country,” &. Smith, Elder, and Co. 1865. 

8 «The Conscript: a Tale of the French War of 1813.” Translated from the 
French of M. Erckmann Chatrian. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 1865. 
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his less ambitious chapters, with all their harrowing details of warfare 
as seen from the ranks. 

The indefatigable traveller and writer, Friedrich Gersticker, has 
thrown some of his South American experiences into a three volume 
novel,! full of life and movement, with plenty of fighting and incident 
amid florid tropical scenes and exciting revolutionary changes, well 
grouped and arranged, and affording a lively picture of the general 
confusion in matters political which is the chronic condition of these 
restless republics. 

The next German book that claims our notice may be ranked 
among the curiosities of literature. It appears that the favoured city 
of Dresden boasts of no fewer than eight-and-forty authoresses among 
its inhabitants, and of these, nineteen have consented to impart a 
good deal of their private history to one who knows its scientific value, 
and who gives it to the world as “ Phrenologische Frauenbilder.” 
It is the happy privilege of Gustav Scheve to possess the confidence 
of all these fair votaries of literature, and also to have been permitted 
to examine their heads externally with a view to phrenological reve- 
laticns. Thus we have several biographical notices, many of them 
contributed by the lady herself, and a tabular craniological summary 
of her mental and emotional peculiarities, by the author, with com- 
ments and elucidations all set forth with charming naiveté and frank- 
ness, aud profound unconsciousness that the world outside may not 
be eager to know that Lilla von Bulzovsky, actress and newspaper 
correspondent, is tall, blue-eyed, and blest with a happily balanced 
mental constitution, or that Frau Henriette Heber, a philanthropic 
lady gifted with mesmeric and “ spiritualist”? powers, possesses a 
sanguine-choleric-nervous temperament. ‘The princess Amalie of 
Schleswig-Holstein-Augustenburg figures among the distinguished 
characters about whom it is granted us to know so much ; and we are 
informed that she was graciously pleased to allow the author to make 
a phrenological study of her head which led him to the conclusion 
that hers was a “ mixed temperament in which the sanguine element 
is perhaps the most dominant.’ ‘The author of this singular volume 
(which is not his first effort in phrenological biography) deserves 
some credit for having hit upon a combination so well calculated to 
gratify the idle-minded world; an appearance of scientific investiga- 
tion, general remarks upon life, education, and character, and plenty 
of personal detail. 

Mr. Edwards’s bulky volume on Libraries,'® contains a vast amount 
of curious out-of-the-way information, and amusing gossip. A portion 





14 “Zwei Republiken. Erste Abtheilung: General Franco. Lebensbiid aus 
Ecuador,” von Friedrich Gerstiicker. Jena und Leipzig: Hermann Costenoble. 
1865. London: Nutt. 

15 « Phrenologische Frauenbilder Dresden’s Scriftstellerinnen der Gegenwart.” 
Von (Grustav Scheve. Dresden: Schépff. 1865. London: Nutt. 

16 “« Libraries and Founders of Libraries.” By Edward Edwards. Triibner. 
1864. 
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of some of the introductory chapters is reprinted from the article on 
Libraries in the “Encyclopedia Britannica,’ but it is an incon- 
siderable portion of a work which is one of much labour and research. 
After a brief account of the little that can be known of ancient 
libraries and those of medieval times, we have a history of the famous 
libraries collected by private scholars, and of the iibraries of celebrated 
monarchs. Among anecdotes of Napoleon the First, is one that should 
be treasured by collectors of strange coincidences. He was an insa- 
tiable reader, filling volumes with notes upon what he read, and many 
of those made during his boyish studies have been preserved, including 
some on geography, in which the very last sentence ends with these 
words—* Sainte Héléne—petite ile.” In recording what the British 
Museum Library owes to the industry of Mr. Panizzi, the author informs 
us that when that gentleman became Keeper of Printed Books in 1837, 
there was not much over two hundred and thirty thousand volumes, 
and that on his promotion in 1856, he left nearly five hundred and 
sixty thousand. The most important part of this volume, and to 
which all the early chapters are preliminary, is that which relates to 
our own national records, and tells the curious, not to say disgraceful, 
history of how they have been ill-used and neglected, and how they are 
at last receiving the care and labour that are their due. This subject 
occupies more than two-thirds of the volume, and there are tabular 
and synoptical views of Rolls and State Papers, which must be of great 
value to those whose researches take them into that storehouse of 
precious materials. Mr. Edwards announces a companion volume 
shortly on the “ Founders and Benefactors of the British Museum,” 
which, judging by the table of contents, promises to address itself more 
completely to the generai reader than the volume before us, which 
aims somewhat at two incompatible objects, and would have been 
better had the more exclusively technical portion been published se- 
parately, in a convenient compass, for the use of those whom it con- 
cerns,and the miscellaneous notes on libraries and bibliophilists had been 
kept apart for the benefit of the majority, who have no practical interest 
in classified tables of rolls and state papers. 

A small volume of Lectures,!7 by Mr. Burges,contains a great deal of 
good sense on a subject which stands much in need of wise advocacy, 
and upon which we have been slow to find out our backwardness and 
ignorance. He readily acknowledges the usefulness of Government 
Schools of Design, of Exhibitions, and of Museums like the Ken- 
sington and Architectural, but he sees great impediments to future 
progress from three causes: the want of a distinctive architecture, 
instead of the two bad styles at present in vogue—an impure Italian, 
and a variety of the architecture of the thirteenth century ; the want 
of a good costume, instead of the colourless garments of modern fashion, 
which afford no opportunity to the artist for studying harmony of 
colour; and the want of a sufficient teaching of the figure, which is 





17 Art applied to Industry.” A Series of Lectures by William Burges, 
F.R.ILBA. J.H. and J. Parker. 1865. 
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fatal to art in detail. On this last deficiency the author dwells with 
reiterating persistency, and maintains that until it is remedied there 
will be no improvement in architecture. His suggestions for the re- 
moval of these impediments to the application of art to industry are 
shortly these: Increase the Government Schools of Design ; multiply 
local museums and render them easy of access ; educate the designer as 
thoroughly as possible, above all, teach him the figure, and if the 
artizan can be taught teach him as well. Mr. Burges thinks that, as 
the Church led the art movement in the Middle Ages—and, thanks to 
Pugin and the Camden Society, we have a notion of how ecclesiastical 
buildings should look—the next step will be a reformation of our do- 
mestic architecture, towards which he looks upon every improvement 
in internal decoration as a certain help. And he cherishes bright 
visions of “smoky London glowing with imperishable colour,’ when 
we have got tired of using materials which we know must turn black 
in a few years, and when the law of leasehold is abolished. When these 
happy days come, and we abstain from stone, brick, and stucco, we 
shall see, if Mr. Burges sneceeds in getting his views adopted, orna- 
mentation applied in methods hitherto undreamed of by our sober 
architects. He says: 

* We have, as far as I can sec, but three courses open to us: the first is, to 
build the window-dressings, dours, &c., in majolica, plaster the walls between, 
paint them with subjects, and then cover them with sheets of plate glass. This 
is the first. The second would be to supply the place of the paintings covered 
with glass, by means of mosaics. Now, these mosaics might be made in 
various ways: 1, they might be of glass chopped up in the regular manner, 
as Signor Salvieto does it; 2, or made of sticks of glass broken off short, in 
Mr. Fisher’s manner (see the stained-glass exhibition); or they might be 
manufactured in earthenware and glazed. I do not think unglazed tessere 
would do, as the smoke would stain them like bricks. It is by no means 
necessary that these mosaics should represent subjects, although it would bea 
gain for them to do so; on the contrary, they might be diapers, and the tes- 
sere might be made like some discovered near Babylon—viz., in the shape of 
cones, with the bottom part glazed. Some system might also be found for 
making figures in pieces of stained glass, foiling them from behind, and then 
embedding them in mortas or lead. Messrs. Powell, of Whitefriars, have in- 
vented something of this kind, but I am afraid that their material wouid be 
too porous for external use. We now come to majolica, which, with mosaic, 
would, I think, solve the problem before us. It should be remembered that, 
thanks to Messrs. Minton and other manufacturers, we can now obtain 
majolica both in relief and painted; it is true, that at present it is rather 
dear, but should an increased demand arise, it would doubtless go down in 
price. M. Roussel’s system would give us great advantages in the pictorial 
part of the work, while it would rest with the manufacturers generally to give 
us a glaze that would not shine too much in a side light, and at the same time 
would stand the frost.”—p. 107. 


In the lectures which treat of the application of metals, glass, and 
pottery to domestic uses, a brief sketch is given of the methods em- 
ployed in ancient times, and of the revival and progress of decorative 
art in modern Europe. Our increasing knowledge of antiquity has taught 
us to what perfection many arts were carried, of which we imagined our- 
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selves the inventors. There was plate glass at Pompeii, and Signor 
Castellani is barely credited when he says that he has at last succeeded 
in producing frosted gold, like that of the Etruscans, which never 
tarnished. The art of making filagree glass, well known to the 
Romans, was revived in the celebrated Venetian glass of the fifteenth 
century, the process of making which was considered so precious a 
secret, that a law existed enacting that in case of a glass workman 
going to work abroad, in the first place he should be asked to return, 
and if he paid no attention his nearest relatives should be imprisoned ; 
if he still held out, some one was to be despatched to kill him. In 
the lecture on the weaver’s art, we are reminded of the superiority of 
Indian muslins and Chinese and Persian carpets, and the gorgeous 
costumes of the middle ages are contrasted with our own dark un- 
graceful garments. The Cufic inscriptions that have so perplexed 
antiquaries, were introduced with the rich Eastern stuffs so much 
sought after by the wealthy class, and though, as Mr. Burges 
observes— 


“Nothing is more perishable than worn-out apparel, yet, thanks to docu- 
mentary evidence, to the custom of burying people of high rank in their robes, 
and to the practice of wrapping up relics of saints in pieces of precious stuffs, 
we are enabled to form a very good idea of what these stuffs were like, and 
where they came from. In the first instance, they appear to have come from 
Byzantium, and from the East generally ; but the manufacture afterwards ex- 
tended to Sicily, and received great impetus at the Norman conquest of that 
island; Roger I. even transplanting Greek workmen from the towns sacked by 
his army, and settling them in Sicily. Of course, many of the workers would 
be Mahommedans, and the old patterns, perhaps with the addition of sundry 
animals, would still continue in use ; hence the frequency of Arabic inscriptions 
in the borders, the Cufic character being one of the most ornamental ever used. 
In the Hotel de Clugny, at Paris, are preserved the remains of the vestments of 
a bishop of Bayonne, found when his sepulchre was opened in 1853, the date 
of the entombment being the twelfth century. Some of these remains are 
cloth of gold, but the most remarkable is a very deep border, ornamented with 
blue Cufic letters on a gold ground ; the letters are fimbriated with white, and 
from them issue delicate red scrolls, which end in Arabic sort of flowers: this 
tissue probably is pure Eastern work. On the contrary, the coronation robes 
of the German emperors, although of an Eastern pattern, bear inscriptions 
which tell us very clearly when they were manufactured: thus, the Cufic cha- 
racters on the cope inform us that it was made in the city of Palermo, in the 
year 1133, while the tunic has the date of 1181, but then the inscription is in 
the Latin language. The practice of putting Cufic inscriptions on precious 
stuffs was not confined to the Eastern and Sicilian manufacturers ; in process 
of time other Italian cities took up the art, and, either because it was the 
fashion, or because they wished to pass off their own work as Sicilian or 
Eastern manufacture, imitations of Arabic characters are continually met with, 
both on the few examples that have come down to us of the stuffs themselves, 
or on painted statues or sculptured effigies. These are the inscriptions which 
used to be the despair of antiquaries, who vainly searched out their meaning 
until it was discovered that they had no meaning at all, and that they were 
ornaments. Sometimes the inscriptions appear to be imitations of the Greek, 
and sometimes even of the Hebrew. The celebrated ciborium of Limoges 
work in the Louvre, known as the work of Magister G. Alpais, bears an orna- 
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ment around its rim which a French antiquary has discovered to be nothing 
more than the upper part of a Cufic word repeated and made into a decora- 
tion.”—p. 85. 

We do not often meet with so much information in a small com- 
pass as is contained in these short lectures, and the practical sugges- 
tions are well worthy the attention of all who are interested in main- 
taining a standard of taste, in any degree commensurate with the 
wealth that is lavished on costly ornamentation. 

A volume of “Characters and Criticisms ’’!> consists of one long 
essay on Plutarch, reprinted from the “Quarterly,’”’ and several short 
papers, contributed chietly to the “ Edinburgh Courant,’ on a great 
variety of subjects, reviews of books, and short notices of passing 
events. They are in the trenchant newspaper style, with plenty of 
pungent adjectives, and a few epigrams are interspersed, of which the 
following is an example :— 


“ON AN ANSWERER OF RENAN. 
“ You answered Renan ? That is strange, if true ; 


Men only answer when they’re spoken to, 
And Renan speaks to scholars, not to you.” 


This may be taken as a sample of the author’s sprightliness of wit 
and originality of expression. 

The first volume of the collected works of M. de Pontés,!® which 
we have noticed in a previous section, is already in a second edition. 
It was Augustin Thierry who advised him to write his impressions de 
voyage, promising him success equal to that of Alexandre Dumas, and 
many of the papers in this volume justify the opinion, and prove that 
at a very early age M. de Pontés was preparing himself for a literary 
career, which was cut short by his untimely death. 

Yet another translator of Horace” offers his version of the two 
first books of the Odes, the Camen Secular, and a few specimens from 
the other books. We are promised the remaining odes and epodes 
by-and-bye. Mr. Jones pleads in excuse for his temerity “ leisure 
and retirement,” and the want of “an employment that served at 
least to fill up the blanks of time, and afford a welcome variety, to 
chequer the occupations of a country life, and the occasional resources 
of tue chase.” The preface is enough to deter any one who objects 
to rambling would-be fine writing, from going further; and the few 
pages devoted to a biography of Horace are provokingly tiresome ; but 
the translations are not without merit, and the author has succeeded 
well in the Spenserian stanza which he has adopted in his version of 





18 “Characters and Criticisms: a Book of Miscellanies.” By James Hannay, 
Author of “ Essays from the Quarterly,” &c. Edinburgh: William P. Nimmo. 
1865. 

19 “Etudes sur L’Orient.” Par Lucien Davesits de Pontés. Seconde 
Edition. Paris: Michel Lévy. 1865. 

* <‘The I. and IJ. Books of the Odes of Horace.” Translated into English 
Verse. By Hugo Nicholas Jones, Williams and Norgate. 1865. 
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“ Motum ex Metello,” with very good effect. After Mr. Connington’s 
rendering, his translation of “ Quis Desiderio ” falls flat, and though 
we are getting used to every variety of English verse measure, it is 
not without a shock that we read the twenty-second ode, beginning 
with— 
“That man, O Aristius, whose conscience is pure, 

Neither needs he the bow nor the shaft of the Moor ; 

’Mid the heat of the desert he safely may start, 

Unoppressed with the quiver or poisonous dart,”’ 


An edition of the first six books of the neid,*! with notes chiefly 
taken from Wagner, professes to be intended for the use of school- 
boys and passmen, and great pains have been taken to explain every 
phrase, grammatical peculiarity and allusion, which might prove a 
stumbling-block to the dullest scholar in the lowest form. 

The sixth centenary of Dante’s birth is pleaded in justification of a 
new translation of the “ Inferno,’’** which stands in no need of apology. 
Mr. Ford brings many of the requisite qualifications to his difficult 
task, and has produced a version remarkable for accuracy and elegance 
of diction. Side by side with the English, he has given Dr. Carlyle’s 
edition of the Italian text, which can thus be compared line for line 
with the translation. The original metre is kept to, and without 
more dilution of the sense than is inevitable in rendering language so 
terse and condensed as that of Dante into a tongue entirely different 
in sound, idiom, construction, the rhymes are easy, natural, and 
harmonious. We quote Mr. Ford’s version of the famous passage 
from the fifth canto, which has ever been the despair of translators, as 
a fair example of his verse : 


«Then she to me: ‘No pain can greater prove, 
Than the remembrance of past joys to wake, 
When suffering; this thy Teacher will approve. 
But, if the germ, whence our young love did break, 
Such be thy strong desire from us to hear, 
V’ll do as they, who weep, and weeping speak. 
Reading we were, one day, for pastime dear, 
Of Lancelot, how love him prisoner bound ; 
We were alone, and no suspicion near : 
Full oft that reading did our thoughts confound, 
Our eyes make meet, our faces change their hue ; 
But ’twas a single point, that fixed the wound. 
For, as we read how by the lover true 
Was kiss’d the dimpling smile, desir’d before, 
This, who shall ne’er be parted from my view, 
Kiss’d me upon the mouth, trembling all o’er. 
Galeotto was the book ; the writer, too: 
In it, that day, we further read no more.’ ” 





2“ ~P. Virgilii Maronis neidos,” Libri I.-VI. With English Notes by 
T. Clayton, M.A., and C. S. Jerram, M.A. London: Rivington. 1868. 

22 “The Inferno of Dante.” By James Ford, A.M., Prebendary of Exeter. 
Smith and Elder. 1865. 
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The “When suffering” is weak for “ Nella miseria,” and occasional 
weakness will strike the reader who turns to find a pet passage in 
Mr. Ford’s translation ; but though it may not always satisfy, it never 
falls below the standard of a good scholarly work, and as such it 
is a valuable one. To avoid bulkiness, no explanatory notes are 
appended. 

A collection of more than a hundred popular songs and ballads” is 
the fruit of German industry in Venetia, and is owing to the researches 
of two friends who met by chance at Vicenza in the winter of 1861- 
62, and agreed to devote themselves to the study of the language, 
antiquities, and history of the country. In the course of their inves- 
tigations, they picked up sundry old ballads and tales from the lips of 
old women and young maidens, which were handed over to Herr Wolf 
to edit. This he has done with much care, adding copious notes, and 
explaining the relation of these songs and fragments to the Volkslore 
of other nations. 





23 «* Volkslieder aus Venetien.” Gesammelt von Georg Widter : herausgegeben 
von Adolf Wolf. Wien: Aus der k. k. Hof- und Staatsdruckerei. 1864. 




















